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MR. GEORGE AND HIS BOOKS. 


hard things might be said of the present day, 
but probably none of them would be juster than the 
accusation that modern man has to a great extent lost the 
sense of perspective, and appears to confuse altogether the 
relative bigness of things. To illustrate this proposition at 
length, it would be necessary to adopt what has been oppro- 
briously called the Queen of Sheba style of writing; but 
one particular illustration happens to be pat to the pur- 

If Mr. Henry Georce happened to be that one man 
in a million who can correctly take his own measure, he 
would certainly enjoy a vast amount of laughter in his 
sleeve at the fuss which a certain portion of the British public 
is making about him. Persons distinguished or persons noto- 
rious take the chair at his meetings, and, gravely disavowing 
agreement with his opinions, plead at the same time that 
those opinions are such very important opinions, and Mr. 
Georce himself such a very important man, that they cannot 
refuse the opportunity of introducing, &c. Members of the 
Government elaborately discuss him, and supporters of the 
Government anxiously endeavour to prove that nothing that 
the Government has done has anything like a connexion 
with anything that Mr. Grorce proposes. And, lastly, 
reviewers who have to tackle his books approach him with 
as many apologies and as elaborate propitiations as they can 
devise to soften their demonstrations that his theories are 
naught and his argumentative power a minus quantity. 
He is told that he is a “ poet,” an “ enthusiast of humanity,” 
a “ fascinating writer” ; that his presentation of his case is 
“admirable,” if only the case were a better one; his 
rhetoric “ excellent” ; his chapters and passages “ brilliant,” 
“ piquant,” “pungent,” “ vigorous,” “ incisive”; his illus- 
trations ingenious, his style lucid and eloquent. 

Now, however we may agree with the proposition that 
it is stupid as well as wrong to depreciate form because you 
dislike matter, it is impossible for any one who has been 
disciplined to the taking of literary, political, and philo- 
sophical altitudes to admit even this excellence in Mr. 
Georce. He is fluent enough, no doubt. He has the 
quality, which seems to be more and more supplanting all 
other qualities in its effect on public opinion, of believing, 
or apparently believing, what he says; and he says it in a 
loud and positive manner, which may possibly be mistaken 
for vigour by persons who would think the Provinciales 
feeble. His American breeding has given him a certain 
freedom from English convention, and has especially encour- 
aged him to appeal to the Deity and use religious dialect 
after a manner now much rarer in England than it once 
was, and proportionately more striking to the general. He 
uses big brushes and very bright or very dark colours. But 
that any competent critic reading the book called Social 
Problems which Messrs. Kecan Paut & Trexcu have just 
published for him as a sequel to Progress and Poverty, 
should really consider him an effective writer, not to say an 
effective reasoner, would be a very surprising thing. The book 
is essentially an appeal to ignorance in its method and style 
no less than in its arguments, and in what do duty init for 
facts. A harrowing picture of the sack of London and New 
York by the proletariat is not an argument for refusing to 
recognize property in land or in anything; it is the 
strongest argument for rigidly maintaining the sacredness 
of property. A quotation from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, whatever it may be in New York, is certainly not in 
London a valid or final establishment of Mr. Georcr’s 


favourite proposition that man is born to be a landowner 
(or at least a landholder) as certainly as, according to older 
and better authorities, he is born to trouble. You do not 
gain anything either in rhetoric or in logic by calling the 
English people “stupid” because they decline to robthe Duke 
of Westminster. When Mr. Georce says that “ the first 
“ Astor made an arrangement with certain persons living 
“ in his time by virtue of which his children are now allowed 
“to tax other people’s children,” he says something nearly 
as absurd as a panegyrist of the Astor family would say 
who should describe the original Astor as having made a 
beneficent arrangement whereby the children of those with 
whom he made it are housed instead of being houseless. 
If, as has been abundantly shown already, Mr. Grorce’s 
history is fiction, his economy moonshine, his proposal to 
make the State directly dependent on the changing seasons 
and the varying skill of agriculturists a piece of political 
madness ; if his ethics are limited to the assertion of the 
divine right of robbery, and his theology an assumption 
that the divine thoughts are necessarily identical with Mr. 
Grorce’s crotchets, the connexion of his theories with 
the supposed facts which prove his enthusiasm for humanity 
deserves epithets no more complimentary than these. In 
neither of his books is there the slightest attempt to show 
in what way the expropriation he proposes would benefit 
any living soul, or a single recognition of the fact that, as 
all his scheme could do would be to relieve taxpayers of tax- 
ation, the paupers and the prostitutes, the outcast children 
and the starved labourers whom he pities, and not one of 
whom pays a penny of taxes except on excisable liquors 
and a few other commodities, would be in no way relieved. 
Nowhere is it possible to find the least consciousness that, 
if the scheme could ever be got to work at all—if mankind 
at large could be seized of the estates with which Mr. 
GeorceE would invest it, and, further, could be got to retain 
possession thereof, the only result would be a condition of 
permanent stagnation in which all men would live like 
negro squatters. The “ natural, equal, and inalienable 
“rights of men,” which Mr. GrorcE recognizes, mean 
simply the natural and unalterable level of savagery. To 
put it briefly, Mr. Gzorae’s past is a fiction, and his future, 
if it could be brought about, would be a pigstye. 

With a preacher of this kind, the best way is neither to 
lift the hands at him in pious horror, nor to waste the 
breath in arguments, nor, least of all, to assure him that he 
is a most eloquent man (which he is not) and a philan- 
thropic (which in any true sense he is still less), and that if 
he would only be a little more orthodox and a little less 
ignorant, he would be a welcome ally to social reformers. 
Every now and then, in order that his mischievous 
nonsense may not do the harm which mischievous nonsense 
let entirely alone sometimes does, it may be well to repeat 
the demonstration of its nonsensical mischief. But for the 
most part he may be left to his own devices. He is under- 
stood to be going to the Highlands to talk to the crofters. 
If he finds the crofters very much enlivened by the pro- 
spect of having to pay their rents to the Government in- 
stead of to the lairds, it will be a little surprising. If he says 
anything inciting to a breach of the peace or encouraging to 
any illegal act, the Procurator-Fiscal of the district will have 
to see whether in the tolerably intricate net of Scotch law 
there is not a mesh that will fit Mr. Gzorce. But, on the 
whole, the more his gospel is expounded the better, for the 
more evident its exceeding poverty in good things will 
become. Judging from some remarks made the other night 
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at Birmingham, Mr. Grorce is permeable on the subject of 
capital, and may some day discover that every infant comes 
into the world with a cheque-book tied to him to balance 
the mysterious title-deeds to a very indefinite landed estate 
which he has already invented. In that case he will cease to 
be suspect to Mr. Hynpmav, but will also lose the advantage, 
such as it is, which a state of one-ideadness confers on the 
one-idead. Meanwhile there can be no possible antidote to Mr. 
_ GeorcE in the case of any reasonable person better than the 
reading of Mr. Gzorcr’s works. They both consist of infinite 
changes rung on three propositions :—That there is a great 
deal of misery in the world ; that this misery comes from 
private property in land ; and that the abolition of private 
property in land would suffice to do away with it. Of the 
first proposition, which nobody disputes, a large amount of 
evidence is offered in the manner which Mr. Gzorcr’s 
complimentary critics call brilliant, pungent, vigorous, and 
so forth—that is to say, there are many good round adjec- 
tives and nouns used in connexion with it. Of the other two 
propositions there is absolutely no evidence whatever pro- 
duced, and the reader is asked to accept them partly on the 
authority of the Declaration of Independence, partly on 
another for which we have to take Mr. Grorce’s youcher. 
The minor characteristics of this system of social and 
political economy have been sufficiently described and need 
not be repeated. Its premisses are to a large extent histori- 
cally false, and between its premisses and its conclusion a 
gulf is fixed, which logic, no less than morality, absolutely 
refuses to bridge. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CONVENTION. 


ii is not to be regretted that the Conference of Ministers 

of the Australian colonies at Sydney should be likely to 
separate without proposing any formal scheme of confedera- 
tion. The difficulty of reconciling the strict and selfish protec- 
tionism of Victoria with the comparatively liberal policy of 
New South Wales would have been sufficient to prevent an 
immediate union ; but a more general and more conclusive 
reason for delay or inaction was to be found in the sudden 
inception and hurried convocation of the Conference. The 
delegates, although they possessed the authority of official 
position, could have no sufficient mandate to consider and 
determine the whole future condition of the Colonies. 
The Legislatures which they represented had not had 
an opportunity of consulting their constituents on the 
important question of confederation. Colonial opinion 
on the necessity of keeping foreign settlements at a distance 
seems to have been practically unanimous; but there 
is no essential connexion between a federal system and such 
enterprises as the annexation of New Guinea. The scheme 
of gradual union, to be attained by the formation of a per- 
manent congress or council, was a mere afterthought, sug- 
ary by a passage in one of Lord Dersy’s despatches. 

oliticians who hastily concluded that agreement ona single 
= implied permanent co-operation may have by this time 

iscovered that they were unduly sanguine. It is not 
improbable that the project of a Federal Council may be 
carried into effect in some form. Any more ambitious 
scheme is only likely to succeed when the fear of exter- 
nal complications prevails over local prejudices and inter- 
colonial jealousies. 

When Lord Dersy, in his answer to the Government of 
Queensland, indicated union as a condition precedent of 
annexation, it is doubtful whether he wished to promote a 
general federation or to point out the difficulty of attaching 
new dependencies to single colonies. It is true that the 
Queensland Ministry had proposed to occupy New Guinea 
in the name of the Crown, but in hoisting the English 
flag without authority from home they had, through their 
agent, usurped sovereign functions. It was evident that, 
even if the small community of Queensland had been legally 
competent to establish an external settlement, it would be 
unable to bear the cost of administering or protecting its 
‘new possession. Lord Dersy probably wished to remind 
not only Queensland, but the Australian Colonies in general, 
that if their wishes were granted they must be prepared to 
undertake the whole or the greater part of the cost of a 
new sub-colonial Empire. The settlements which fringe the 
coast of the Southern continent are, even with the addition 
of New Zealand and Tasmania, less populous than Scot- 
land or than London; and some of them are separated 
from the rest by enormous distances. A combination of 
‘all their resources for the government of territories still 


more remote, inhabited by alien races, might perhaps not be 
impossible, but it would be a hazardous experiment, 
The colonists probably assumed that the annexation would 
be undertaken, if at all, by the mother-country. In prin- 
ciple they might not think it unreasonable that they should 
contribute to the expense ; but differences would arise when 
it became necessary to determine the quota to be paid by 
each several community. The dangers and inconveniences 
which might result from the neighbourhood of forei 
settlements would affect the different Colonies unequally. 
Neither South Australia nor New Zealand would apprehend 
an immigration of released French criminals, though all the 
Colonies would be liable to the risk of war. It would 
evidently be in some res more convenient to the 
Imperial Government to deal with a body which should 
represent all the Colonies. 

On the other hand, when it seemed that Lord Dersy had 
been taken at his word, the supposed readiness of all the 
Colonial Governments to take the first steps towards the 
formation of a confederacy was not regarded with unqualified 
complacency. The party which once anticipated with open 
satisfaction the disintegration of the Colonial Empire, though 
it is not extinct, finds it for the eager convenient to 
restrain or conceal its aspirations. e obvious tendency 
of federal union to ripen into independence suggested 
doubts as to the expediency of convening even a Conference 
of Ministers. The establishment of some kind of protec- 
torate in New Guinea, and the discouragement of foreign 
settlements in the South Pacific, would not be unpopular 
in England ; but a Standing Committee charged with the 
care of common colonial interests would always be liable to 
disagree with the Imperial Government on questions of 
external policy. The rigid abstention of the Colonial Office 
and its representatives from interference with domestic 
politics could not in the first instance extend to projects of 
annexation or to negotiations with foreign Powers. The 
privileges extended to large colonial confederacies naturally 
expand with the growth which may perhaps prepare the way 
to actual or nominal independence. According to constitu- 
tional theory, the foreign relations of Canada are as strictly 
controlled by the Crown as those of Jamaica or Demerara; 
but the Dominion, having absolute control of its own tariffs 
and of the laws which regulate its merchant navy, exercises 
without dispute the function of negotiating with its powerful 
neighbour. Disputed questions affecting fisheries are indeed 
often dealt with by the Imperial Government; but only 
because the Canadians voluntarily invoke the protection or 
advocacy to which they have a right. 

The apprehensions which have lately disturbed the Aus- 
tralian Colonies can scarcely be allayed by any action of 
their own. It is impossible that New Zealand or New 
South Wales should approach with remonstrances or 
diplomatic representations the Governments of France or 
Germany. Any foreign Power which engaged in communi- 
cations with the several Colonies would be guilty of dis- 
courtesy and intrusion. Even if all the Colonies were to 
combine for the purpose, their power and resources would 
be wholly inadequate to the maintenance against the en- 
croachments of a European Power of any pretensions which 
they might advance. In extreme cases they must depend 
on the protection of the English navy, although they 
might contribute by their efforts to the~defence of their 
own coasts and harbours. It, therefore, happened that 
the same pressure which seemed at one time likely 
to promote federal union tended to counteract any 
tendency to separate from the Empire which might 
otherwise have resulted from a policy of federation. 
The inherent incapacity of the several Colonies to take 
independent action was illustrated by Lord Derpy’s 
judicious disavowal of the annexation of New Guinea by 
Queensland. The measure seemed more absurd on the part 
of a petty colonial community than if it had been under- 
taken by Victoria or New South Wales ; but in any case it 
would have been proper to repudiate the extension by the 
action of a mere dependency of English dominion. The 
Legislature of Queensland was certainly not prepared to 
defend the flag which a colonial police magistrate had 
planted, either against natives who might perhaps resent 
invasion, or against foreign adventurers who might probably 
dispute a questionable title. The subsequent adhesion of 
the other Colonies to the Queensland enterprise gave 
respectability and substance to schemes of annexation. The 
Imperial Government, though it could no longer refuse to 
notice the unanimous demand for countenance and aid, re- 


tained the right and the duty of limiting its sphere of action, 
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and of imposing conditions on its support. It was evidently 
per that the Colonies should the whole or the 

r part of any expense which might be incurred. If 
due contributions could be secured, there was little objection 
in principle to an increase at the cost of the Colonies to the 
strength of the English navy. 

It now appears that the Sydney Conference, which had 

itself only power to deliberate, will not recommend to the 
Colonial Governments any definite system of contribution 
to the expense of annexing and governing that portion of 
New Guinea which is not occupied or claimed by the Dutch; 
but the possible establishment of foreign settlements on the 
island will not cease to cause uneasiness or alarm. The 
evil of occasional immigration by escaped or liberated 
criminals has perhaps been exaggerated. The former 
refusal of the Australian Colonies to receive from England 
convicts sentenced to transportation was founded on a more 

ical danger. Colonial society was liable to be contami- 
nated the influx of a degraded class which was in- 
distinguishable in language and habits from the rest of the 
community. A few French fugitives would be instantly recog- 
nized, and local laws which might be enacted for the purpose of 
preventing any mischief which might ensue could be easily 
enforced. It is indeed rather in New Guinea and other 
islands than in Australia or New Zealand that French 
convicts are likely to become troublesome or formidable. 
The settlement of new European colonies might be a still 
more serious evil. The English and French wars of former 
times in the East and West Indies were the natural conse- 
quence of the occupation of neighbouring colonial territories 
by rival Powers. French forts and naval stations in the 
Southern Pacific would involve the necessity of maintaining 
burdensome armaments to protect the English settlements. 
Some of the plans suggested by the colonists might be effec- 
tive, but they are unfortunately altogether impracticable. 
Great Powers would decline to acquiesce in a prohibition of 
foreign settlements within thousands of miles of the Austra- 
lian coasts. It is by a happy accident that the whole 
continent is subject to English sovereignty. A claim to the 
exclusive possession of the Pacific islands would be more 
difficult to assert. It will probably be desirable to annex 
the greater part of New Guinea before any foreign Govern- 
ment can interfere. 


EGYPT. 


ENERAL GORDON has by this time reached Cairo 
and may even have left it for Khartoum. The 
Ministry through the mouth of Sir Cuartes Dicxe has in- 
formed the world that the reason why he was not sent before 
was opposition to that step, not merely on the part of the 
Egyptian Government, but on that of Sir Evetyn Barina. 
This candour will undoubtedly strengthen General Gorpon’s 
hands, Sir Everyy Barina was reluctant that General 
Gorpvon should go; but General Gorpon has gone, and 
though his orders are as complete a mystery as his ap- 
pointment was a week ago, there is no doubt whatever 
that. he is the right man in the right place, or that his dis- 
patch as an English Commissioner, whether with full powers 
or not, is another nail in the coffin of the fiction of Egyptian 
independence. To whatever quarter it may be proper to 
look for an explanation of the views with which he goes 
out, it is obviously unnecessary to take account of the 
real or imaginary conversations which an English news- 
paper (following the worst of those practices of foreign 
journalism which English newspapers of the higher class 
have generally disdained) has recently published. Inter- 
viewing never has resulted, and is never likely to result, 
in satisfaction to any one but gobemouches, for the simple 
reason that no one in a position of trust is likely to take 
the Jeames of any newspaper into his confidence. In the 
t instance, moreover, it is not so much what General 

RDON would like to do, or what he thinks ought to be 
done, as what he can do and what the English Govern- 
ment will let him do. It would appear that, whatever the 
ise terms of his commission may be, Mr. GLADSTONE 
and his colleagues have sent him to Egypt to perform the 
locally appropriate feat of making bricks without straw. 
He is to charge the tribes of the Soudan to drop their 
daggers, and the tribes of the Soudan are to be good 
enough to obey him. But what is to be done if they will 
not drop their daggers, or even what is to be done in the 
rather improbable case of their consenting to drop them, 
neither Sir Cuartes Dike nor any other spokesman of the 


Ministry tells us. And yet it is not a matter on which in 
either case there is much difficulty in making up any well- 
informed mind, and it is one in which the announcement 
of a definite intention on the part of a Power like England 
would go a long way towards carrying the intention 
announced into effect. 

One part of Sir Cuartes Diixe’s speech, and some of the 
comments on that part, are peculiarly characteristic. Sir 
Cuar_es says that General Gorpon is “ not against, 
“ but in favour of, the evacuation of Darfur, Kordofan, and 
“ the interior of the Soudan by Egypt.” If the now historic 
Note which Sir Evetyn Barina presented some weeks ago, 
which overthrew the CueEriF Mini and which has led, 
at what most people think a very long interval, to the 
mission of General Gorpon, only recommended the evacuation 
of Darfur, Kordofan, and the interior of the Soudan, it was 
officially allowed to be the subject of a most cruel misrepre- 
— to the public. It may be that, as Sir Caries 

ILKE says, there never was any purpose of abandoni 
Souakim and the Red Sea coast, though it is certain that it 
took more than a week’s interval and some strong protests 
in the English press before the disclaimer of this purpose 
was made with any authority. But Sir Cuartes Dike 
does not say (he is far too clever a man to make statements 
which could be shown to be categorically false) that there 
was no intention of abandoning Khartoum, or the Nile 
from Khartoum to the second cataract, or Sennaar and its 
neighbourhood, or the country between the Nile and the 
sea. Now it is pretty certain that General Gorpon is not 
in favour of evacuating these places, and it is against the 
evacuation of these places that almost every one acquainted 
with the country has been ceaselessly protesting ever since 
the evacuation of Khartoum and the rest was announced as 
decided on. Sir Cuartes Dike was eloquent on the 
inexpediency of trying to retain Darfur; it would have 
been more interesting if he had mentioned any one who is 
particularly anxious that Darfur should be retained. It 
seems to have held out fairly against the Manni. But it 
came into Egyptian hands quite recently (barely ten years 
ago) in consequence of the acts of some enterprising 
filibusters ; it is extremely difficult to reach, and at any 
moment it might be exposed to attacks from the powerful 
independent Sultans to the westward, which Egypt, at any 
rate for the present, could only guard ng at a quite 
disproportionate expense. Some day no doubt it will with 
the rest of the Central Soudan come into the power of 
whatever European nation is not “afraid of growing great,” 
and has made good use of the hold it has or may obtain on 
the Nile, the Niger, or the Congo. But that will not be 
to-morrow or the next day. Sir Cartes Dike may 
comfort himself about Darfur, which seems to have sud- 
denly aroused such a remarkable interest in his breast. 
Not even the wildest Jingo will “fash himself” for the 
shadowy Sultanate whose capital (how many members of the 
Chelsea Liberal Association could tell it without book?) is 
El Fasher. It is not quite the same with Kordofan, which 
has been an Egyptian ion for two generations, and 
which may be said to border on the Nile. Nor is it with- 
out reluctance that the still remoter provinces of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and Gondokoro, which are in direct water commu- 
nication with the Mediterranean and command the way to 
the interivr, could be abandoned to anarchy. But even 
for these few Englishmen would greatly weep, provided 
Khartoum, the key of them all, which can be al ae any 
moment to reopen the way to them, be not given up. It is 
for the retention of Khartoum and a general hold, if only 
by patrols and a garrison or two here or there, of the 
Nile, together with the maintenance of the routes from 
Souakim and Massowah inland, that knowledge is now con- 
tending with ignorance in England. It would be a little 
surprising if Sir Cuartes Dike had assured his hearers 
(as a matter of fact he carefully abstained from doing so) 
that General Gorpon is on the side of ignorance. Many 
wonderful arguments have been used in favour of scuttling, 
one learned person having recollected that the Roman 
boundary of Egypt coincided almost exactly with that fixed 
by Mr. Giapstoyg. It is not reported whether the arguer 

to suggest the substitution of baliste for breech- 
oading artillery among the troops of Baker Pasa. 

Thus the speech of Sir Cuartes Drxxe is little more in- 
structive than the silence of his colleagues. It does not in 
the least satisfy the legitimate demand of the country for 
an intelligible sketch of policy, and it still less excuses the 
inexcusable delay, not merely in sending General Gorpon, 
but in getting anything whatever done about the, outlying 
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— 
provinces and garrisons. Few Governments have presented 
a more pitiful picture than the present Government as 
drawn by this able, and certainly not hostile, artist. The 
Government thought the sending of General Gorpon the 
best thing for the Soudan, and apparently (since they did 
nothing else) the only thing. But the Egyptian Govern- 
ment wouldn't, and Sir Everyn Barine wouldn’t, and 
General Gorpon wouldn't, and what was a poor Government 
to do? With regard to General Gorpon, it is perfectly 
certain that, if it had been properly represented to him 
that it was his duty to go months ago, he would have gone 
then as he has gone now. The Egyptian Government, as 
the English Government has at last discovered, simply 
waited to see thut the English Government was in earnest, 
and if Sir Everyy Barinec had remained recalcitrant, the way 
out of that difficulty is not very hard to perceive. Yet ap- 
because the Egyptian Government and Sir Evetyn 

ARING demurred, Mr. GLapstonE and his colleagues have 
delayed till the rescue of some garrisons has become all 
but impossible, and the chances of a terrible catastrophe 
at Khartoum have increased enormously. It is possible, of 
course, that they have spent the time in telegraphing to 
Sir Everyn Barina, imploring him to relent—in “ getting 
“ Sir Evetyy Barine’s concurrence,” as this transaction 
between a Government and that Government’s servant 
has been quaintly put. This will doubtless be a sufli- 
cient explanation to Tewr1k Bry and the garrison of Sinkat, 
an answer in full of all demands to the inhabitants of 
Khartoum, who were shilly-shallied with for two full 
months before the evacuation was proclaimed, and are now 
being shilly-shallied with for an indifferent time longer, 
before—if Providence, the Maup1, and General Gorpon 
permit—the evacuation is counter-ordered. This shilly- 
shallying is the charge against the Government, and it is a 
charge made worse, not better, by Sir Diike’s 
apology. “ Que faire? Sir Everyn Barine won't let 
“General Gorpon go,” the members of the Ministry, 
according to this Minister, said to themselves, and they 
agreed that nothing could be done. And nothing was 
done accordingly. That this scandalous inaction will be 
thoroughly discussed in Parliament Sir Srarrorp NortH- 
cote’s language at Barnstaple on Thursday seems to pro- 
mise, and any concession on this point to the bluster of the 
Caucuses about obstruction would be a no less scandalous 
failure of duty on the part of the Opposition. 


OPTIMISM AT BRADFORD. 


iw the guests at the annual soirée of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce expected to bear anything new or striking 
on the really interesting political questions of the day last 
Monday, they were very properly disappointed. Mr. Forster 
and Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice judiciously confined them- 
selves to safe demonstrations of the obvious truth that 
Great Britain has been wonderfully prosperous during the 
last fifty years; and what little they said about politics was 
devoted to minor matters, which may be handled without 
danger. They carefully abstained from touching on matters 
of real importance. This course can be better justified in 
them than in other Ministerial speakers. When we are so 
near the opening of a Session which may well bring with it 
a day of reckoning, a candid friend who, unlike most persons 
of that class, is really anxious not to do mischief, may well 
keep a guard on his tongue. Mr. Forster is such a friend ; 
and, having honourably washed his hands of responsibility 
for the doings of the Ministry, he can afford to help his 
y, which is still under the leadership of his late col- 
eagues. So he spoke of national prosperity, and quoted 
pleasant statistics, with a well-founded confidence that all 
good Liberals will consider both as affording satisfactory 
proof of the advantages of being governed by a Cabinet 
formed out of the men of their own side. Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavrice played the part of the ingenuous Parliamentary 
youth who believes in the wisdom of his chiefs. By dint of 
overlooking much and forgetting a great deal, the people of 
Bradford may easily have allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded by their member and his official friend that the 
country has advanced, is advancing, and will continue to 
advance towards unheard-of prosperity under the guidance 
of a united Liberal Ministry. 
Mr. Forster might have been a little puzzled if he had 
been called upon to prove the truth of his assertion that the 
Foreign Office has treated commerce with more attention of 


late years than it had ever done before. Our unenlightened | 


fathers were of opinion that the mercantile interest had not 
a little to do with English politics long before Lord Epxoxp 
Fitzmaurice, or Sir or even Mr. Bourke 
had come to have anything to do with the department of 
Foreign Affairs. Proof, however, is not, by a well-established 
and convenient custom, required from public men who are 
guests at soirées, and it cannot be denied that the Foreign 
Office does busy itself a good deal with matters of com- 
merce. It would be interesting to learn whether the 
member for Bradford includes the Ministerial arrange- 
ment with M. pe Lesseps among the good deeds of 
our Foreign Office to commerce, but on that subject he 
maintained a cautious silence. A large part of his speech 
was devoted to proving that the people of England are 
better off than our grandfathers were. He quoted his friend 
Sir Jacop Benrens,and proved by statistics exceedingly 
well that we are richer than they were, that we have 
fewer paupers and also fewer criminals than they had. 
Then we enjoy all these good things longer than they could 
have done, because we die less easily. Finally Mr. 
Forster showed that, however rapidly our general wealth 
has increased, our shipping has grown even faster. He 
reminded his hearers of the undoubted fact that in 1850 
the shipping of Great Britain did not amount to more than 
nine and a half million tons, whereas it had reached forty- 
three and a half millions in 1882. Merchant shipping led 
Mr. Forster to make the only approach to saying any- 
thing about the coming Session to be found in his speech. 
After insisting very properly on the duty of providing as 
well as we can for the safety of the men who man our 
ships, he promised his hearers that they should have a Bill 
from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As to the measure itself Mr. 
Forster bad nothing to say beyond the familiar common- 
places, but he said them with commendable moderation. 
He a'lowed that bad weather had probably quite as much to 
do with causing wrecks as the villany of owners. It was not 
Mr. Forster’s business to show how shipowners can be made 
to feel any greater interest than they do at present in choosing 
good captains, nor how reckless speculators can be kept 
from doing after their kind without at the same time 
hampering all trade. As a matter of course, Mr. Forster 
prophesied that the Merchant Shipping Bill will afford 
another proof of the value of the Grand Committees, or 
rather of one of them. He wisely avoided any reference to 
the Grand Committee of Law, of futile memory. His 
hearers, if they drew upon their memories, must have been 
a little puzzled when he spoke about the many measures of 
commercial legislation which came before Parliament 
during the last Session. Except the Bankruptcy and 
Patent Bill, which were the work of one much bepraised 
Grand Committee, it is not among the recollections of any- 
body that either House was greatly troubled about matters 
of commerce. In his character of candid pub‘ic friend, Mr. 
Forster gave his audience the benefit of not a little quiet 
good sense on some miscellaneous subjects. He justly 
insisted that the President of the Board of Trade would not 
do his work any the better if he were to be rechristened the 
Minister of Commerce. The fair trade delusion of a few 
months ago was the legitimate object of his mild derision. 
It was not necessary, and would hardly have been polite, 
that he should have shown how much it proves 
as to the probable motives of the manufacturers who 
supported the Anti-Corn Law League. If men of business 
now, who find themselves suffering from foreign competition, 
learn to lose belief in Free-trade, that is only one more 
proof that their predecessors would have shown it little 
favour if they had not been already completely masters of 
the home market. Such reflections, however, are out of 
place at soirées given by Chambers of Commerce. We have 
every reason to be satisfied that the last generation of busi- 
ness men acted with a strict to their own interests, 
which happened to coincide with the national good. Fortu- 
nately Free-trade is now defended by the mutual jealousy of 
two great industries, either of which would probably be 
glad enough of Protection if it could be confined to one of 
them. On the subject of technical education, which has 
been the text of much loose talk, Mr. Forster made some 
some sensible observations. He pointed out that, although 
theoretic teaching may be good, the best possible training 
for a workman is to be got in a shop which has kept up 
good traditions. 

Lord Epwonp Fitzmaurice confined himself to saying 
ditto to Mr. Forster. On one point he said this with perlia}s 
undue emphasis, for he not only praised the Grand Com- 
mittees at large, which is the obvious duty of a right- 
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minded Liberal, but he advanced the assertion that the Law 
Committee was nowise to blame for having done nothing. 
How this came about he does not appear to have con- 
descended to explain ; but the su explanation would 
probably be that Codification and Criminal Appeal were too 
much for its energies. The obvious deduction, that a Grand 
Committee is of no use except when it has to deal with a 
very simple Bill, was naturally not drawn by Lord Epmoxp 
Firzmaurice. It is too manifestly the duty of a Liberal, 
particularly of an official Liberal, on his promotion to sing 
the praises of the only one of the new Procedure Rules 
which has not been a mere dead letter. For the rest, the 
Unper-Secretary for Forricy Arrarrs confined himself to 
saying that our relations with our neighbours were highly 
satisfactory. Something has been done on the Danube— 
though what it exactly is there are probably not ten men 
in England who know, and certainly not many more who 
tly care. Then we have made some sort of compromise 
with the SuLtan which will secure better treatment for traders 
until a definitive arrangement iscome to. Something else of 
a satisfactory kind is going to be done on the Congo. That 
the treaty with Spain is too obviously coming to nothing 
Lord Epwonp Firzmaurice could not deny ; but he asked his 
hearers not to despair, and to remember that things are better 
in Japan and the Corea. He also found subject for gratifica- 
tion in the fact that a great number of ships are to be hired 
for extraordinarily low freights. If many littles make a 
mickle, in the sense that, because we are not in hot water 
all the world over, therefore we need not feel disturbed at 
serious trouble on three or four points of vital importance, 
why then things are in a very satisfactory state. That is 
what the speeches at Bradford come to when interpreted 
into plain English, and it does not sound very well. It isa 
kind of Ministerial defence which is rather more damaging 
than the most serious attack; but the speakers had good 
reasons for not running the risk of trying to say more. 


IRELAND. 


HE death of the unfortunate boy Girren, who was 
sacrificed at Dromore to the clamour of English 
Radicals and the desire of certain members of the Cabinet 
to hold an even keel between sedition and loyalty, has had 
at least one good effect. It has prevented, for some time at 
least, the repetition of the singular experiment which occa- 
sioned it. The prohibition of the Black Lion and Park 
meetings (followed in the former case by a display of 
separatist disobedience which, as at Cootehill, was treated 
by the authorities in a fashion very different from that 
which Girren had to suffer) testifies to a return on the part 
of the Irish Administration to the good sense which has re- 
cently distinguished it. ‘The remarkable meeting of Thurs- 
day night, which showed a unity and resolution of feel- 
ing unknown among the better class of Irishmen for 
some years past, ought to warn the Government against 
relapse. The Parnellite leaders, deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of invading Ulster with a Government escort, 
and talking sedition under the protection of the bayonets 
of the QueEeEn’s soldiers, have for the most part confined 
themselves to their familiar haunts. The Cork Town Hall 
and the National League rooms in Dublin have heard Mr. 
Heaty's opinion of the various English parties, and Mr. 
Sexton’s wishes to share the grave of SaRsFIELD and Hucu 
O’Ne. The long nights of winter have brought about 
the natural accompaniment of outrage, though in no very 
great degree. For the present, indeed, the eternal Irish 
question is quiet except as to two of its sides—the possibility 
of stirring up a new agitation for the landlord’s property, 
and the question of the effect of Mr. GLapstonr’s proposals 
for enfranchisement and redistribution in Ireland. 

The extreme vexation of English Radicals at the revival 
of national feeling in Ulster, and its identification with the 
Tory party, has taken form ina proposal for a crusade against 
leases. Many Ulster farmers, it is said, hold under-lease, and 
if the beit of lease-breaking, with a reduction all round, could 
be held out to them, there is no knowing that they might 
not turn against their landlords. Those who put forward 
this argument merely give another proof of the remarkably 
slight knowledge of the facts of Irish life usual with Eng- 
lish Radicalism. It is not the fact that, as a rule, Irish 
leaseholders pay rents higher than tenants at will or even 
rents as high. The acquisition of a tenant who having 
something to lose was likely to be a punctual tenant has 
always been regarded in Ireland as a gain to the landlord, 
and in many cases the leaseholder has sat at a lower rather 


than a higher rent in consequence. It is true that after 
such a shameless proceeding as the recent lowering of rents 
by the Sub-Commissioners on a part of Lord Lanspowne’s 
estate, where it was admitted by the lowerers that 
the landlord had gone to great expense, it may be con- 
tended that any tenant going into Court is cer- 
tain of reduction, and that leaseholders going into 
Court are as certain of it as any one else. It would, 
however, be difficult to take this line of argument 
openly, and it is quite certain that if it were taken 
the present Government would not for the present dare to 
adopt it. Indeed, it is by this time pretty evident that Mr. 
GapsTovE is disinclined to alterations of the Land Act. 
The fortunate complacency with which he is wont to regard 
his own works has many drawbacks from the point of view 
of national interests. But to everything there is a 
good side, and it has one advantage. Until the novelty at 
least has worn off, he is generally unwilling to admit that 
these works can be susceptible of improvement. It is not 
certain that, if the last Reform Bill had been Mr. GLapston«’s 
work instead of his rival’s, we should have heard anything 
of a Reform Bill now. Mr. Guapstone and his colleagues 
have so often explicitly or implicitly extolled the Land 
Act of 1881 as a monument ere perennius of legisla- 
tive justice and wisdom, that on one side it is unreason- 
able to expect, and on the other somewhat superfluous 
to fear, any spontaneous act of theirs tending to show 
that, instead of being perennial, it can scarcely stand the 
strain of a couple of years. It is true, however, that these 
things lie rather in the lap of Mr. Parne.u than in that of 
Mr. GLADSTONE. 


It is, moreover, evident that the current variety of con- 
cession to Ireland takes a different form in the Ministerial 
mind, It is valiantly protested that the coming Franchise 
Bill is to include Ireland at all hazards. If Sir Cuanves 
Ditxe has been rightly understood, the redistribution scheme 
which is withheld so coyly involves a concession to Ireland 
of a nature perhaps less imprudent, but certainly more 
surprising. Sir Cuares tells his constituents that his 
own belief is that Ireland will, under the new constitution 
of things, be entitled to about the present number of 
members. Sir Cuartes Dike is one of the most 
difficult of living statesmen to interpret safely, no 
doubt owing to his extreme and scrupulous desire 
for accuracy. He is so extremely careful to say 
exactly what he himself means, that he unwittingly, 
and no doubt to his great sorrow, sometimes deceives 
listeners who do not know what he means, and can only 
suppose that he means what they themselves would mean 
if they used his words. But here there certainly seems to 
be no possibility of mistaking him, and his statement has 
naturally staggered some readers who are by no means 
opposed to his political views. Ireland at present, dis- 
regarding the suspended constituencies of Cashel and Sligo, 
and disregarding likewise the suspended constituencies of 
the rest of the kingdom, has 105 members out of 658, or as 
nearly as possible five out of thirty-one. Her population in 
1881 was as nearly as possible as five to thirty-four. It 
will require some rather ingenious gerrymandering to 
reconcile these figures to the retention of about the 
present number of members for Ireland, even if the 
concurrent proportion of taxation be not brought in ; 
if this is‘brought in, it is sufficiently well known that the 
proportion of fnembers due to Ireland would be further and 
very materially reduced. But, unless Sir Cuartes Ditke 
spoke on this occasion as he spoke on a certain other famous 
one, and interprets the intentions of the Ministry as he in- 
terpreted the intentions of the Czar, it must be supposed 
that Ireland is to lose none of her members, or at most to 
put up with the mt loss of those who represented 
Sligo and Cashel. A bribe of this kind would, no doubt, 
be more or less welcome to the so-called Irish party, and 
might secure their votes. But, on the other hand, it will 
hardly please Scotland or the populous English districts. 
Incidentally this little remark of Sir Cuartes Ditxe’s 
both illustrates the reasons of the Ministerial reti- 
cence as to redistribution and justifies the Opposition 
in resorting to every ible means of defeating the 
Franchise Bill until this reticence is overcome. So 
long as it is permitted, Ministers, especially according 
to the singular theory of Ministerial solidarity which has 
grown up under Mr. Giapstone’s Premiership, can play on 
the great scale, and with perfect impunity, the game so 
pleasingly described in the Bedford Row Conspiracy, of 
promising the same thing to many different persons. Ireland, 
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Scotland, and the unrepresented urban districts of Eng- 
land, the craving suburbs of London, the small boroughs, 
whose only chance is to be lumped in with patclies of 
country, can all -be comforted by some Cabinet Minister 
whose “own belief” is that they will either lose nothing or 
gain something. And Cabinet Ministers, being mortal, 
cannot be severely blamed for having sincerely indulged in 
an honest belief. “ When the new registers have been made 
“ out,” as Sir Cuar.Es says, it will be too late to object ; and 
it is quite possible that the new registers may show Sir 
Cartes Ditke and any one else who may have beliefs 
that they have been unfortunately mistaken. With a fair 
and square Reform Bill, showing redistribution as well as 
enfranchisement, this game would, of course, be impossible. 
In regard to Ireland, indeed, there is considerable reason 
for doubting whether it can be successfully played—reason 
independent of the general considerations which Mr. 
W. H. Smrra very forcibly on Thursday. It is 
easy to hoodwink English boroughs with the aid of 
the Caucuses and the general and convenient principle 
that Mr. Guapstone can never do wrong. But Mr. 
ScunapHorst’s writ does not run in Ireland, and there is 
there by no means a universal belief that Mr. GuapsToNnE 
can do no wrong. The Parnellite members will have lost 
much of their cunning if they vote for Mr. Giapstone’s 
Bill without an understanding much more binding than 
Sir Cuartes Ditke’s private beliefs. On the other hand, 
the populous districts of England which are, if we are to 
believe Ministers, pining for more members, will have to 
consider whether Ireland, which, roughly speaking, and 
even putting taxation out of the question, is entitled to 
one member in seven, shall continue to have, roughly 
speaking, one member in six. 


THE TRANSVAAL DELEGATES. 


f tye answer of the Transvaal delegates to Lord Drrsy’s 
statement of the intentions of the Government is 
moderate and conciliatory in its tone. It is not known 
whether their demands of absolute independence and of a 
remission of the debt have been fully or partially conceded. 
The published correspondence refers almost exclusively to 
the frontier line; and on this point also there seems to be 
little difference of principle. e proposal of the delegates 
that the native chiefs shall decide whether their territory 
is to be included within the limits of the Transvaal would 
be more satisfactory if it were possible to ascertain the real 
wishes of the parties who are interested. It is certainly 
not advisable that the possessions of any chief should be 
intersected by the frontier, especially as the Boers would 
inevitably seek to extend their jurisdiction over both 
sections of such a territory. Lord Dersy judiciously in- 
sisted on the exchusion from the Transvaal of the trade 
route from the Cape Cotony to the interior of the continent. 
The delegates contend that there are several such roads, 
and they offer to guarantee the neutrality of the route 
if it is allowed to pass through their dominions; but 
Lord Derpsy has probably access to correct local informa- 
tion, and it is certain that mere promises of non-inter- 
ference are an insufficient substitute for absolute inde- 
pendence. In various parts of the world, and especially 
in South Africa, international compacts have of late become 
less trustworthy than in former times. It was former] 
understood that a treaty expressing the conditions on whi 
wars were ended remained binding on both parties, although 
its terms were almost always onerous to the defeated or 
weaker belligerent. The denunciation of the Russian 
Treaty of 1856 furnished a precedent which has been 
followed by the Boers of the Transvaal. Possession affords 
better security than written covenants. As to the deter- 
mination of the boundary between the Transvaal and the 
Bechuana country, the delegates seem not unduly exacting. 
It would seem that they are prepared to accept by antici- 
pation the award of an English Commissioner, on condition 
that his instructions are consistent with their proposal of 
consulting the wishes of the chiefs. 

There is some reason to hope that in several parts of 
South Africa the complicated difficulties which have arisen 
during several years are drawing to aclose. There is at 
present no dispute of any kind between the Imperial 
Government and the Cape ; and it is with the consent, and 
indeed at the request, of the colonists that Basutoland is 
onee more to be placed under English authority. When it 
was expected that the South African colonies, if not the two 


independent Republics, were likely to form a confederacy, it 
seemed reasonable, and almost necessary, to entrust the con- 
trol of native affairs to the local authorities. Although the 
project of federation is now indefinitely postponed, the 
English Government would have been well content to. 
leave to the chief colony the privilege and the burden of 
dealing with the Basutos. In some parts of the world 
European settlers have been harsh and unjust in their treat- 
ment of indigenous races ; but it is fuir to admit that the 
Cape Government and Legislature have been, on the whole, 
considerate and just. But for the unlucky mistake of 
the Disarmament Bill, the Basutos would probably never 
have revolted, nor would the Colonial Government have 
discovered that it was not strong enough to reconquer 
their allegiance. The Basuto chiefs have reasonably argued 
that the transfer of their allegiance without consulting 
their wishes was an act of usurpation ; and they now, with 
one or two exceptions, profess their readiness to submit to 
the authority of the Crown. It luckily happens that there 
is a customary and convenient method of raising the modest 
revenue which will be required for the exercise of a pro- 
tectorate. A hut tax has in many places been paid without 
objection in return for the maintenance of peace and order. 
One chief, Masupna, hitherto stands aloof; but probably 
some means will be found of overcoming his resistance. 

It is to be feared that anarchy still prevails in Zululand, 
but there have lately been no reports of actual fighting. 
CETEWAYO appears still to be in the Reserve in a state of 
suspended royalty. His most formidable enemy, UsiBepu, 
governs his own dominions without molestation; and 
reports of his defeat by some of Cerewayo’s followers or 
allies have not been confirmed. Of all the native races of 
South Africa, the Zulus have most reason to complain of 
English restlessness and caprice. Their territory was 
invaded and their national army destroyed on insufficient 
grounds ; and when they had partially settled down under 
a new system devised by their conquerors, war was 
gratuitously rekindled by an ill-advised restoration. The 
country, or the greater part of it, would welcome 
the establishment of an English administration, and 
the Zulus have, for the reasons which have been as- 
signed, a certain claim on the Power which has destroyed 
their own system of government. Whether the cost and 
the risk of nominal or virtual annexation could be prudently 
undertaken is a question which could only be decided on 
competent local authority. The population of the neigh- 
bouring colony of Natal is, for the most part, identical with 
that of Zululand in race and language; and, up to the 
present time, no difliculty has been found in governing a 
population which outnumbers the white settlers in the 
proportion of more than twenty to one. During the war 
with Cerewayo there was no attempt at insurrection among 
the coloured inhabitants of Natal. Notwithstanding the 
objection entertained by recent Colonial Secretaries to 
the extension of English dominion, it has been found 
necessary to establish a kind of protectorate in the 
territory reserved to chiefs who were not disposed to 
acquiesce in the restoration of Cerewayo. If Sir Henry 
Butwer had not been overruled by Lord Kimpertey, the 
Reserve would haye included a much larger portion of 
Zululand. Outside its limits rival chiefs will probably 
prosecute their feuds until a more adventurous policy again 
prevails in English councils. Warlike tribes are, for the 
most part, less troublesome as subjects than as independent 
neighbours. 

The disputes with the Boers have not affected the in- 
ternal relations of the English and Dutch population of the 
colony ; and, if Lord Dersy succeeds in finally disposing of 
the difficulties with the Transvaal, no question will remain 
which can afford a reasonable pretext for dissension. There 
is happily no present reason to apprehend the renewal of 
border wars; but the control of native tribes by the 
Imperial Government can scarcely be a lasting arrangement. 
The Colonial Parliament has with judicious liberality pro- 
vided for the partial admission of resident and comparatively 
civilized Kaffirs to the electoral franchise ;, but their 
ostensible privil will depend on their inability or un- 
willingness to meddle with public affairs. Europeans, espe- 
cially of English blood, will never allow themselves to 
be governed by a to an inferior race. 
The negroes indeed in the Southern States of America were 
for a few years after the war enabled under the patronage 
and direction of Federal adventurers to control the local 
administration ; but, in spite of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment which prohibits ‘disqualification on the ground of 
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colour, the natural rulers have recovered their ascendency 
in almost every part of the South. Representative go- 
vernment is only possible where the majority or the 
‘ dominant section of the electorate is practically homo- 
eous. The Austrian Empire was but little disturbed 
national jealousies as long as the common Sovereign was, 
ew in H , an absolute ruler. Almost all the 
perplexities of the thirty years result from the jealousy 
of populations which resent the authority of alien Par- 
liaments. The inhabitants of the Cape will never allow 
themselves to be governed by the nominees of native voters. 
Natal will probably long continue to prefer the position of a 
Crown colony to the independence which would involve the 
alternative of enfranchising the coloured majority or of re- 
ducing it to permanent subjection. 

Future political observers may perhaps have the oppor- 
tunity of studying in the two Dutch Republics of South 
Africa the effects of a policy which makes little pretension to 
Liberalism. The Boers of the Transvaal openly avow their 
determination to withhold from their native subjects all share 
of political power. They are but little disposed to tolerate 
the interference even of their own Government with private 
property or commercial transactions. It is creditable to 
their candour that they refuse to concede fictitious privi- 
leges to those whom they have never affected to regard as 
equals. Like the colonists of Natal, the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal are surrounded by many times their own number of 
natives, whom they have probably no desire to oppress, but 
they are resolved to keep them in subjection. There is reason 
to believe that the coloured population would greatly have 
preferred the continuance of the English oecupation to the 
re-establishment of the Republic. It was for the purpose 
of protecting their rights and interests that a Resident was 
appointed under the provisions of the Pretorian Convention ; 
but it is fair to admit that the correspondence discloses no 
oppressive practices, as far as the natives within the terri- 
tory are concerned. In any case it would be impossible to 
maintain a claim of a right to remonstrate or to interfere 
with a Government which was recognized as independent. 
In a former and less philanthropic generation it was thought 
unnecessary to stipulate when the Sand River Convention 
was concluded for the maintenance of any native rights or 
privileges. Both parties to the compact probably regarded 
the Kaffirs as troublesome inmates and possible enemies. 
Their claim to humane and just treatment is now more 
fully recognized ; but the English Government, when it 
agreed to retire from the Transvaal, consciously or by ne- 
cessary consequence remitted its coloured population to the 
Boers. The disputes which have since arisen principally 
relate to the treatment of native chiefs and tribes beyond 
the limits of the Republic as settled at Pretoria. It is for 
the purpose of avoiding future complications of the same 
kind, and in some instances of redressing grievances, that 
Lord Dersy and the delegates have been engaged in the 
demarcation of a new frontier. 


THE COWGILL JUDGMENT, 


HERE are no persons who deserve more sincere com- 
miseration upon the judgment just delivered by 
Baron Po.tock in the case of Mr. Cowert than the Epi- 
scopal Bench, and in particular the Bishop of Mancuester. 
To the rest of the world it is simply a showy success, or 
a vexatious rebuff; but to the Bisnor it speaks of 
multiplied responsibility and ingreased exposure to the 
attacks of party papers and seditious associations which 
are, in the way of discipline, most efficient substitutes 
for the hair shirt and knotted scourge. We need hardly 
remind our readers that this judgment is the latest 
phase of the famous Miles Platting case, and that the 
parties who appeared before Mr. Baron Pottock were, 
on one side, Sir PerctrvaL Heywoop, the patron of that 
living, and therefore of the incarcerated and deprived Mr. 
Green, and on the other the Bishop of Mancuester, who 
had, after examination, refused institution to Mr. CoweiL1, 
the clergyman whom the patron had presented as Mr. 
GreeEn’s successor. In short, although Mr. Cowe1Lt’s name 
does not appear in the suit, he was the person most prac- 
tically interested in the conclusion. 

We have nothing to say against Mr, Baron Po.tock’s 
judgment, which is calm, straightforward, and laborious, 
and totally destitute of those flowers of histrionic declama- 
tion with which Lord Penzance rejoices in adorning his 

' decisions when a Ritualist has to be trounced. We shall 


even assume that it may not lead to the appeal which long 
experience leads us to regard as inevitable in ecclesiastical 
proceedings. We do not imagine that the Church Asso- 
ciation will relish the Judge’s regrets regarding “a 
“ difference about mere matters of ritual,” or agree with 
him as to “however much it might be thought desirable 
“that the rules by which the discipline of the Church 
“in such matters is governed should be wider and more 
“ elastic.” Stripped of ‘technicalities, the judgment up- 
holds the right of the Bisnor to put the inquiries 
which he put to Mr. Cowem.; and, inasmuch as the 
answers amounted to evidence that the presentee would 
feel himself conscientiously obliged to adopt practices 
which might, under existing decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, make him liable to deprivation, the Bishop of 
MANCHESTER was in his right when he refused institution. 
Whether he was discreet in so acting is a point which the 
Judge took particular pains not to handle. The distinction 
between moral and ritual offences was, in theory, admitted ; 
but it was held to be matter for the discretion of the Bishop, 
and not within the competence of a temporal court. 

The weight of this jvdgment falls immediately upon a 
Ritualist section, but it may next time be efficient in 
cutting short the career of some disciple of Mr. Voysey. 
Still we do not suppose that any one will rise to those 
passionless heights from which he can contemplate it 
as anything beyond an incident in the Ritualistic cam- 
paign. Its immediate result is to increase the epi- 
scopal share in that damnosa hereditas of rulers, discre- 
tion ; and the wisest prelates will be those who show the 
least wish to cultivate familiarity with its details. We 
do not say that it may not upon rare occasions be a service- 
able instrument, but we are convinced that for one case in 
which a reluctant Bishop will feel himself constrained to 
take advantage of its powers, a dozen will occur in which 
love of popularity or dread of censure will whisper to the 
unstable ordinary to indulge in irritating cross-questioning 
and tyrannous refusals. The Bishop of Mancuester himself 
betrayed the dangers lurking in the powers to which he has 
now made his claim good when in effect he called upon Mr. 
Cowal. to pledge himself to conform his practice to that 
which exists in Manchester Cathedral. The standard of 
worship there is, we believe, one which would, not so many 
years since, have been looked on as very far-going, and 
embodies the various concessions which have been wrun, 
from successive Judicial Committees between 1857 aod 
1877. 

But another Bishop might use another cathedral for 
fixing a very different standard. The Episcopate have, 
as a whole, given manifest indications that they ave 
at last awakening to the existence of a drift among a 
portion, at all events, of the people, large enough and 
important enough to claim respectful tolerance, towards an 
increase of ritual which would have been unintelligible to 
church-goers of the last generation. We cannot, therefore, 
believe that they will be tempted from their later and 
wiser resolves by the accidental advantage which Baron 
Pottock’s judgment places at their disposal, backed by the 
clamorous insistence of the Church Association. On the 
whole, then, we are inclined to indulge in the comfortable 
belief that the “supreme importance” which the Times 
descries in the judgment will in practice be found to be 
very considerably discounted. 


ITALIAN PARTIES. 


HE present week in Italy has been marked by two 
events — by the reassembling of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and by the last of the national pilgrimages in 
honour of Vicror Emanvet. It must have struck every 
reader or spectator, and with truth, that the monarchical 
feeling must be strong in a country when tens of thousands 
of persons can flock from every part of it to do honour 
several years after his death to the memory of a dead King. 
The strength of this monarchical feeling has been often 
underrated in England, for the reason that those who may 
be said to have first interested the English public in Italian 
affairs, such as Mazzint and his associates, were themselves 
fanatical Republicans. It was a fixed idea among them 
that Italy was Republican by nature, and no perversion 
of history or ethnology was too =— or too absurd to 
be used by them as a support for this theory. The actual 
facts, both of the = and of the present, have never failed 
to contradict it. The so-called Republics of early days weve 
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in truth mostly oligarchies. And when the question came 
to the proof in our own generation whether Italy should 
be united and freed by the Republican or the monarchical 
party, the failure of the former was complete and miserable. 
very attempt, in whatever part of Italy, to achieve either 
national unity or local independence on a Republican basis 
failed utterly. One State only, the old monarchical State 
of Piedmont, had the power in itself, and the attraction for 
the other States of the Peninsula, to carry through to the 
end the work of freeing and uniting the whole country. 
At the present moment, among the masses of the 
ple of Italy, for one who knows or cares who is 
in office in Rome, there are a hundred to whom the House 
of Savoy and those who represent it are symbols of 
all the politics that interest them. The present King of 
Traty inherits much of the well-earned peasy of his 
father, and the QuEEN is undoubtedly the most popular 
nin thekingdom. But in the circumstances of a newly- 
a country, personal accidents would have but little 
effect if the general feeling of the nation were not 
monarchical. 

Parliamentary government in Italy, as in most European 
countries, has been to a great extent framed on the English 
model. It has been naturally looked at in England from a 
similar point of view. The Right and the Left in a foreign 
Chamber have been supposed to stand for something 
analogous to the two historic parties which have divided 
the House of Commons during the last two centuries. So 
strong has been the influence of this analogy that the 
Right in the Italian Chamber still passes among _half- 
informed people as a stationary or retrograde party. 
The truth is that such a party in Italy is only to 
be found among the Clericals, who, for reasons well 
known to themselves and others, have thought it wise 
to hold their hands, and take for the present no active and 
pronounced part in national politics. But, putting aside 
this section of Italian politicians, nearly the whole of them 
are such as would be described in England as Liberals. In 
England, too, the distinctive names which mark off the two 
parties have become such that thinking people are accus- 
tomed now to use them merely as labels, and are looking 
out for new names which may correctly describe the real 
differences which the old names have ceased to express. 
Among Italians the disintegration of parties has gone much 
further. There exists now publicly in Italy neither a 
Liberal nor a Conservative party. Nearly all who sit 
in the Chamber are what we should call Liberals; nearly 
all whom we should call Conservatives or reaction- 
aries abstain from politics, at least overtly, almost en- 
tirely. The ranks of those who think the political and 
social movement of the last century a mistake, and who 
wish to reverse it, are not only growing thinner and thinner, 
but they are not even represented in Parliamentary life. 
All in the Italian Chamber are nominally for progress, 
needful reform, peace, retrenchment, and the like. There is 
no great question of principle or of public policy which 
should induce a man to sit on one bench in the Chamber 
rather than on another. The reason which forms groups and 

parties is simply a question of persons. 

At the head of the present Italian Government is Signor 
Derretis. He may be said to be the one man of ability 
and character capable for the moment of leading and uni- 
ting the various sections of the party which now governs 
Italy. His career has been curious. He was in old 
days a Radical of the Radicals, He has, in his official 
position, made himself hateful to the ultra-Radicals by 
the zeal with which he has put down their demon- 
strations, and contravened their policy. Since March 
1876, when the Right, which so long governed Italy, fell 
from office, the first post in the Cabinet has alternated 
between him and Signor Carrox1. The latter, personally 
honest and respected, has been tried both as leader of his 
party and as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in both 
positions has been found a Indeed he would never 
have attained to either but for the honour which he and his 
family justly won in the struggle for Italian independence. 
It was as the survivor of three brothers who had devoted 
themselves to the national cause, and not as a man who 
bad shown any statesmanlike qualities, that he was lifted 
into, rather than attained, the high positions which 
he has held. Experience has shown his unfitness 
for them, and he is now in hopeless opposition to his 
former colleagues. As Minister of Foreign Affairs his 
ignorance of the political situation of Europe was the 

of general merriment in Rome, and doubtless also in 


the Ministries of other countries to which his despatches 
were addressed. The rivalry for leadership between him- 
self and Signor Depretis, and the rivalry between sub- 
ordinate members of the Left for places in the Cabinets 
severally my over by them, have been the keynotes of 
Italian politics during the last eight years. These mutual 
jealousies threatened at last to make Parliamentary govern- 
ment impossible in Italy. Cabinet after Cabinet was 
formed only to crumble to pieces at the end of a few 
months ; Minister after Minister took office only to be 
supplanted before he had time to learn his duties. 
The Left, which two general elections had confirmed 
in office, was split up into discordant factions; the 
Right was in a minority both in the Chamber and in 
the country; and the Clericals, whose open participation 
in politics would at once have cl the situation, 
still for the most part abstained from voting. Under 
these circumstances Signor Derretis took what seems to 

have been the best course both for himself and for the 

country. He set forth a programme, moderate in internal 

and national in foreign politics, by which he hoped to unite 

the majority of reasonable men on all sides of the Chamber. 

The members of the Right, to whom a return to office was 

for the present impossible, and to whom the demoralization 

of Parliamentary life in Italy had long been a scandal, 

accepted the overtures of Signor Depretis, and a coalition 

was thus formed, containing the Right, the Centre, and a 

large part of the Left. The party in opposition, not in- 

cluded in the new coalition and consisting of about one-fifth 

of the whole Chamber, was led by Signori Carroxi, Crisp1, 

and NIcoTERA. 

So far all promised well. For a time, at least, it seemed 
as if a party were established, united by common principles, 
and not merely by personal interests. Last May, however, 
dissensions broke out within the Cabinet, and two Ministers, 
Signori Baccarimi and ZANARDELLI, both members of the 
Left, resigned their offices. The loss of the latter was espe- 
cially felt on account both of the number and the respecta- 
bility of the group of deputies whom he leads. The result 
is that Signor Derretis, once the leader of the Left, is now 
dependent for support on members of the Right and Centre. 
Of the party which once followed him, about fifty only 
have retained their allegiance. He can himself hardly 
complain. He passed the first quarter of a century of his 
Parliamentary life in systematic opposition to whatever . 
Government was in power, opposing even such measures 
as the Crimean expedition, which won for Piedmont her place 
among European Powers, and paved the way for the events 
which transformed Piedmont into Italy. And since 1876, 
when his party first came into office, he has allied himself 
turn by turn with each and every group of which it is com- 
posed. It is obvious that the majority which he now com- 
mands, though still strong in point of numbers, cannot 
under such circumstances command any great moral 
authority throughout the country. What moral authority 
it possesses is due, not to him personally, but to the in- 
fluence enjoyed by his new allies and old antagonists—the 
survivors and successors of the party once led by Cavour. 
It is due also in part to the still weaker moral authority 
of a party in which men such as Signori Crisr1 and Nico- 
TERA are among the leaders. More recently the bands which 
unite the majority which supports Signor DEepretis have been 
subjected to a severe strain, andone which presses with special 
force on his most patriotic and trustworthy followers. A 
Bill has been introduced into the Chamber dealing with 
University education in Italy, which is of such a character 
that the Clerical organs have welcomed it with enthusiasm. 
Its author, Signor Bacce.u1, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who has, from being a supporter of Papal Infallibility, 
become nominally a Radical, and is still suspected, not with- 
out reason, of a secret affection for his first political loves or 
interests, has engaged the Cabinet to support him. When 
a vote involving confidence in Signor Bacce.xi came before 
the Chamber last December, the Government indeed obtained 
a majority ; but nearly half of its usual supporters refused 
to vote. It is under such circumstances that the Italian 
Parliament meets again after the Christmas recess. 


CABS AND CABMEN, 


OW little does civilization know of her most accom- 
plished servants—her cabmen! The cabman of 
London, the cocher of Paris, is, like the gondolier of Venice, 
a mystery. It is universally admitted by poets and novelists 
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that the apparently festive and light-hearted gondolier keeps 
in his bosom dark secrets of passion and crime. So does 
the otherwise genial‘cocher of Paris, at least according to a 
writer whose novels (in the Petit Journal) seem to be ad- 
dressed chiefly to the drivers of fiacres. One seldom reads 
many pages of these realistic annals before coming to a 
,crime committed in a cab, or to a criminal fleeing from 
justice in one fiacre, while justice (in the person of 
M. Prifépoucne) is after him, like a sleuthhound, in another 
Jiacre. Has innocent maidenhood to be kidnapped and reft 
from her dear ones, the cab and the cabman are once more 
employed, and the heiress is decoyed into the wrong 
vehicle. The Parisian cabman’s life, it appears, is an ex- 
citing and even remunerative one. He is constantly in 
receipt of pourboires varying from five to five hundred 
francs, which are showered on him by heroes, villains, 
detectives, damsels in distress—by every one, in fact, who is 
in a terrible hurry. 

London, like Paris, has her mysteries, and the cabman is 
one of them. One likes to think of him as one of the 
secret agents of civilization, like the doctor and the lawyer. 
He knows, or rather one of his class may be surmised to 
know, what became of that naval officer who once drove 
away from Jermyn Street in @ hansom, and never was 
heard of again. He knows, or no man knows, what became 
of the parcel of engravings which disappeared in a cab 
some years ago. On this romantic view of the cabman, as 
of one who sees the night-side of London and the seamy 
side of human nature, it is pleasant to dwell. But this 
does not,on the whole, appear to be the aspect of the 
question which the cabman himself best loves to contem- 
plate. He broods (when he does brood) over matters of 
fares and (in a mathematical humour) on radii, on admis- 
sion to railway-stations, on the “ Amalgamated Associa- 
“ tion,” and on the kindness, fairness, thoughtfulness, and 
“ impartiality” of Sir Wittiam Harcourt. While the 
cabman muses on these qualities his heart burns, and 
he expresses himself (not at all badly either) in 7he 
Hackney Carriage Guardian. The very first number 
of this monthly periodical lies before us. There is some- 
thing hopeful and attractive in first numbers. This parti- 
cular specimen throws a deluge of light on the ways and 
wants of that familiar figure who guides the wobbling 
hansom or perches on the box of the dawdling four- 
wheeler. He, too, is a man and a journalist. 

The Hackney Carriage Guardian, No. I., begins with a 
review of the past year, a view tinged with the pessimism 
of SCHOPENHAUER and Hartmann. What strikes a cabman 
most, in the gloomy records of the past, is the “ fiendishness 
“ most difficult to understand” of the Fenians. These 
miscreants, it is true, directed their dynamite, not 
against cabs, but against the Metropolitan Railway. 
But the cabman is too magnanimous not to feel for 
a rival mode cf conveyance in distress. Another source of 
sorrow to the cabman is the reflection that “‘ Republican- 
“ism is gaining ground among the lower classes,” and, 
along with Republicanism, dissatisfaction. The cabman, 
though loyal, is himself dissatisfied, especially with the pros- 
pects of his own profession. “The cab trade has been in a 
“ terribly depressed condition.” This seems strange, as we 
had a fine summer, a fine autumn, and the town was 
cially crowded with the multitudes of human beings who 
thought they could amuse themselves by going to the 
Fisheries ibition. All these things were favourable to the 
cab-driving industry, “ nevertheless the pinch was felt. more 
“ severely than in former years.” The truth seems to be, 
according to the organ of cabmen, that we have too many 
cabs. “Competition has increased to such an enormous 
“ extent lately that not only have the proprietors and drivers 
“ of cabs had great difficulty in obtaining a living,” but that 
the streets are inconveniently crowded with licensed vehicles. 
The supply of cabs exceeds the demand, though it is almost 
impossible to get a cab to drive to astation at half-past nine 
in the morning. If there are far too many cabs, why are 
. the ricketty, useless, old boxes not driven out of the market 
by competition? And if competition be so eager, why are 
cabs so hard to find at certain, by no means very early, 
hours? Why, again, does not a cabman who promises 
to call for you at a given time and place invariably 
appear at his tryst? All this does not look as if com- 
petition were so excessively fierce. Nor, it must be con- 
fessed, do cabmen show any slavish desire to win the 
custom by elegant flattery, as perhaps they might do if 
competition were very active and times ve . Times 


seem to be made still worse by an “ Amalgamated Cab 


“ Drivers’ Association,” of which our journalist does not 
approve. “We could no longer stand by and see the 
“ Amalgamated Association, a society comprising but a 
“ small section of the drivers, speaking in the name of the 


“trade.” On the other hand, and by way of consolation, 


the Home Secretary, under whose gentle sway the cabman 
dwells, is noted, as we have seen, for his “kindness, fair- 
“ ness, thoughtfulness, and impartiality,” and is, in fact, the 
pillar of the cabman’s hopes. 

An important problem in connexion with cabs is proposed 
for solution by a writer in the Hackney Carriage Guardian, 
“ Why do Cab Companies almost invariably fail?” Why 
do almost all Companies almost invariably fail? is a 
riddle the saddened shareholder frequently puts to himse'f. 
The answer to the wider conundrum could only be found in 
a general view of man in his cosmic relations. The failure of 
Cab Companies offers a more limited range to conjecture. 
There was a Company some years ago which offered im- 

roved cabs and civil cabmen. The latter were paid by 
ittle cheques or tickets which the Company were prepared 
to sell to the public. At the end of the day’s work 
the driver gave up his cheques to an official of the Com- 
pany, received his wages, and was free from care. What 
could be a wiser arrangement? But the Company did 
not succeed. “ This great stupid public,” as THackeRay 
called it (and Prato used language still less compli- 
mentary), would take no interest in the matter. The 
public hailed the first cab it met, good or bad. The public 
could not be troubled to buy the little books of cheques. 
The public paid the Company's drivers in ready money, 
which the drivers devoted to relieving their own private 
necessities. So the Hackney Carriage Guardian declares, and 
then is suddenly smitten with a scruple of conscience. Did all 
these things really happen, or are they only what would have 
happened if the Company had tried the experiment ? Have we 
been reading myth, or parable, or history ? The Guardian is 
not sure. Of one thing we may be certain. The system of 
little cheques would have fared no better than the system of 
little coloured flags, devised by an ingenious Home Secre- 
tary in days gone by. It is the great stupid public that 
stands in the way of all attempts to help it. We are 
always in a hurry, we cannot be troubled to stop and under- 
stand things ; we are maddened by official rules and regula- 
tions like the mystic laws governing cabs at Parisian rail- 
way stations. The Guardian gives a rather cynical account 
of the lives and deaths of Cab Companies. It appears 
that none of the employed believe in their permanence, 
and, therefore, make (or rather steal) hay, and corn too, 
while the sun shines. Philanthropy has dabbled in cab- 
shares, and, as usual, the business has only paid after “ the 
“ philanthropic element had been withdrawn.” Asa rule, 
it seems, promoters of Cab Companies overestimate the pro- 
fits and underestimate the expenses. But so do all men 
everywhere. Probably it is difficult to secure the very strict 
surveillance needed by a trade so casual and fluctuating as 
cab-driving. 

Socially cabmen appear, as represented in their new 
journal, to be a genial set of men greatly addicted to comic 
and sentimental melodies. If their woes are really the 
result of over-competition, there seems no hope for them 
till Mr. Hyxpman’s new Cloud Cuckoo Town comes down 
from the air, apparelled like a bride, and altogether free 
from the trammels of human existence and the laws of 
human society. 


THE PRUSSIAN DEBATE ON DIRECT TAXATION, 


fer general debate on the fiscal proposals of the 
Government has not only been the liveliest in which 
the Prussian Parliament has indulged during its present 
session ; but it has possessed a greater general interest than 
any other. The details of the Bills have of course only a 
local importance, but the principles on which they were 
discu are far-reaching, and the position adopted by the 
various parties is worthy of notice, on account of the light 
it throws on the present condition of public opinion, and 
the forecast it therefore permits as to the spirit in which 
Prince Bismarck’s larger measures are likely to be re 
ceived by the Reichstag and the country generally. On 
the whole, the debate must have been reassuring to the 
advocates of the CHaNnceLtor’s policy. ‘ 
It will be remembered that the object of the Govern- 
mental scheme is to readjust direct taxation so as to 
render it less oppressive to the poor, and its substance, if 
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we omit the details, which can have but a small interest 
for Englishmen, and the points which gaye rise to no serious 
discussion, may be stated as follows. It is proposed to 
reduce the tax on all incomes earned by personal exertion 
which do not amount to 500/. a year; those below 6ol. are 
to be exempted altogether ; the impost will then begin at 1, 
and gradually rise to 3, per cent., at which point it is to 
remain stationary. In order to supply the loss thus caused 
to the revenue a duty is to be imposed on the interest of 
securities, beginning at 4 per cent. on incomes of 3ol. 
derived from this source, and increasing to 2 per cent. on 
incomes of more than 500/. a year. There are several ex- 
emptions from this tax, as in the case of widows and 
orphans of small means, to which we need not refer. 

When the intention to impose this new duty was first 
announced in the Speech from the Throne the Liberal 
papers asserted passionately, and almost unanimously, that 
no such plan could be even considered, unless new burdens 
were at the same time laid on the great landed proprietors. 
We pointed out at the time that, in the opinion of the 
peasants and country gentlemen of Prussia, the new tax 
was a partial redress of a distinct wrong; their own capital 
which is invested in their estates has long been made to 
contribute to the expenses of the State, while that of their 
neighbours who have bought shares in banking, railway, or 
mining Companies has been exempt. On this point their 
arguments have been so strong that no single member of 
the Opposition ventured to dispute them, and the only 
allusions made to the “ great principle” which was so loudly 
advanced only a few wecks ago came from the Conservative 
benches, from which member after member challenged the 
Opposition to discuss the point on which its organs in the 
press had been so eloquent. In vain, the Liberal leaders 
simply declared that they were not responsible for the news- 
papers of their party. 

On the other hand, new objections to the proposal of the 
Ministers have been made which are certainly worthy of 
attention. The whole system of election to Parliament, as 
well as to the municipal councils in the complicated Consti- 
tution of Prussia, depends on the class system, which 
is determined by the amount of the direct taxes paid by 
the members of each class. Are those who are exempted 
from the Income-tax to be deprived of their votes? Accord- 
ing to the theory of the Constitution it should be so; but 
the debate showed that no party is willing to draw the neces- 
sary conclusion from the old constitutional premisses. None 
desires to disenfranchise the poorer classes of the present 
electorate ; and the Minister went so faras to say that, if the 
Special Committee could discover better guarantees than 
those contained in the Bill against this danger, the Govern- 
ment would be prepared not only to consider but to accept 
them. Dr. Winptuorst was doubtless logically in the right 
when he argued that this must lead to universal suffrage ; 
but polities are not always logical. 

Again, it is generally supposed that the new duty will 
somewhat more than cover the deficit created by the reduc- 
tion in the Income-tax. Is the surplus to be left in the 
hand of the Ministry? The Centre and all the Liberal 
groups refuse to consent to this. The Liberals desire to 
follow the English system of determining the rate of the 
impost from year to year. The Government objects that 
this would render the establishment either of a State or a 
family budget far more difficult than it has hitherto been ; 
and, when we remember the complications introduced by 
the system of graduation, it cannot be denied that there 
is some force in the objection, in so far, at least, as the 
State is concerned. The inconvenience might, of course, be 
overcome ; but every inconvenience for a State means an 
increase of its expenditure, and at present thrift is the 
fashion in Prussia. 

There can be no doubt that the tax has been the source 
of great suffering to those whose income does not exceed 
6ol. a year. , acti before the House showed, and 
the Minister called attention to the fact, that it has only 
been collected by means of 304,000 summonses and 40,000 
distraints upon goods. Yet it was repeatedly asserted 
during the debate that the local rates are still more 
oppressive. They are estimated on the basis of the Income- 
tax ; but in the smaller towns, where there are few wealthy 
inhabitants, it is impossible to exempt the poor from them. 
It was generally admitted by the supporters of the pro- 
posed reform that a remedy should be sought to this evil 
also. 

The most remarkable feature in the debate was the posi- 
tion adopted by the Centre. The organization of the Roman 


Catholic Church affords it an opportunity which no other 
Parliamentary party possesses of becoming acquainted with 
the real wants and wishes of the poor, and this lends its 
opinion on social questions an unusual weight. With the 
exception of Dr. RericHENsPERGER, its leaders have on 
the present occasion warmly welcomed the principle 
of the Ministerial measure; their only complaint is 
that it has not been more fully carried out. They propose 
to apply the increasing scale to incomes of more than 5ool., 
and to devote any surplus the new duty may yield to the 
relief of the local rates. A graduated Income-tax has so 
often been advocated by Socialists that it is in general re- 
garded with a wholesome fear by more sober politicians, as 
it might be used with fatal results for the purpose of 
effecting a redistribution of property. There is, however, 
but little danger that any Prussian Minister should enter- 
tain, or any Prussian Parliament sanction, communistic 
vagaries ; and the present Government would probably find 
no great difficulty in consoling itself if it were compelled by 
Parliamentary pressure to adopt this part of the Clerical 
scheme. It is, however, strongly disinclined to permit a 
possible surplus to be tied up in anyway. Unless it makes 
some concession on this point, it is not unlikely that the 
measure may be lost. ie will doubtless be considerably 
modified before it issues ffom the Committee to which it 
has been consigned. 

In spite of the great energy and pugnacity of Dr. 
Ricuter’s speech, the debate shows that the Liberals are 
profoundly discouraged. If this arises from a consciousness 
that the social reforms proposed by the Government are 
popular in the country it will probably affect their action 
in the Imperial as well as in the Prussian Parliament, 
though they still possess a majority in the former body; 
and in that case Prince Bismarck will find little difficulty 
in passing his Insurance Bill. That many details of the 
measure, on which we commented last week, will be modi- 
fied before it becomes law is certain ; in its present form it 
professes to be only a draft. But public opinion, in so far 
as it has hitherto been expressed, is, on the whole, favour- 
able to the principles on which it is founded ; and among 
the speakers who have raised the most serious objections to 
certain provisions of the Act, both in the Economic Council, 
which has just been opened, and the Chambers of Commerce © 
which have already taken the Governmental proposal into 
consideration, there were many who declared that, in spite 
of their dislike to certain parts of it, they would rather 
accept than reject the measure before them as it stood if 
that were the only choice open to them. It is, therefore, 
not improbable that the CuanceLtor’s social policy may 
have a fair trial, and that the wish of the Empzror may be 
fulfilled. He is known to have long desired that a serious 
effort to mitigate the sufferings of the poor might be the 
crowning labour of his long and glorious career. 


PANICS AND FIRES. 


AST week we described the nature of the exits from 

theatres, and declared that the public knowledge of 
the scantiness of the exits was the real cause of panic. A 
week has not passed without justifying our remarks, though 
happily there was no real danger and the panic caused no 
mortal harm. A pantomime was being played in the 
Public Hall at Wrexham, which was thus converted into a 
theatre for the moment. During the harlequinade the cry 
of “ Fire!” was raised. The exits, according to some 
reports (the clause is suppressed in others), “‘ were none too 
“ many,” and consequently a panic, and a perilous panic, 
seized the audience. The performers and some men who 
kept their heads in the confusion prevented the audience 
from crushing each other to death in the usual fashion. 
There were “no worse results than serious shocks to 
“ nervous systems, bruised limbs, and destruction of pro- 
“ perty.” These are the consequences of a state of alarm, 
natural, not to say certain, in the cireumstances. 


MADAGASCAR. 
HE latest news from Me r more than confirms 
the suspicions excited by the first telegrams. We have 
now detailed accounts of the operations of the French 
squadron on the coast, and they prove beyond all question 
of a doubt that Admiral Gaviper is carrying out the 
policy of mere destruction begun by his predecessor. 
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Ships under his command cruise round the coast of the 
island, and shell towns from which no shot is ever 
fired at them. As it must be sufficiently obvious that 
military measures of this kind are not calculated to 
do much harm to the Hovas, it must be supposed 
that the French undertake them for some purpose other 
than the subjection of the native enemies. What that 

is can be easily discovered. The possession of a 
part of a Madagascar, or even of the whole, would seem 
“comparatively worthless to Frenchmen unless they had a 
fairly good chance of being the only people to make money 
out of it. As a preliminary step to clearing the island of all 
foreigners, it is a practical measure which can at least do no 
harm to cause them all possible loss during the course of the 
war. Firing with shells at unfortified towns containing nothing 
of any value to be destroyed which is not the property of 
neutrals, and generally of Englishmen, is a most effectual 
way of doing this. And the work is not done only on the 
coast. From the letters of colonists who have been driven 
out, it appears that the plantations which had been begun 
to be made by British subjects towards the interior have 
been destroyed in a wanton fashion. The buildings 
and machinery have been scattered by gunpowder, and 
the fields laid waste. It had been foreseen all along that 
a war undertaken in the spirit of a Stock Exchange 
speculator of doubtful morality for the avowed purpose of 
making a good thing out of a colonial exploitation would 
inflict these misfortunes on neutrals, and it will continue to 
do so as long as it lasts. There is no evidence that all this 
mischief is the. work of the French alone. Indeed it is 
more than probable that the greater part of it has been 
done by the Hovas, but the French are to a great extent 
indirectly responsible for it. A European Power which 
undertakes military operations against a barbarous enemy 
must be prepared to find that he acts according to his nature. 
The more disorderly part of the Hova forces draw no distinction 
between one kind of foreigner and another, but simply re- 
venge themselves on all alike. It was the moral duty of 
France to see that, and to undertake the war with forces 
enough to protect unarmed neutrals, and bring it to a 


speedy decision. 

There seems no immediate prospect of putting an 
end to this so-called war. If the news sent to Europe is 
to be trusted, the negotiations lately undertaken have come 
to nothing, because the French insist on establishing a pro- 

tectorate over all Madagascar, and are claiming a right of 
“controlling the foreign relations of the Hovas. The native 
Government may not unreasonably conclude that the most, 
i us war could scarcely go further to deprive them of 

. their independence, and that the present state of things is 
preferable. The Hovas can afford to continue fighting, 
or at least standing ready to fight, near the coast for an 
indefinite period. They are not likely to feel seriously 
frightened until they are threatened with actual in- 
vasion by a force strong enough to force its way to the 
capital. In all probability the Ambassadors who have 
lately returned from Europe learnt enough to be able 
to assure their countrymen that no such invasion is 
probable for the present. Nobody doubts that a properly 
organized French expedition, under a vigorous officer, could 
force its way easily enough to Antananarivo, and the Hovas 
rhaps least of all. It is, however, very doubtful whether 
ce would be inclined to incur the heavy expense. That 

also the Hovas, no doubt, know well enough, and they are per- 
fectly justified in hoping to tire out their enemy until he is 
content to accept a round sum of money as an excuse for 
taking himself off. If the question were wholly between 
the Hovas and the French, it might be left to drag itself 
along until it came to a round sum of money, which is 
always to be met somewhere in the diplomacy of the Third 
Republic. As far, however, as material interests are con- 
cerned we are far more affected by war than either of the 
rincipals, A considerable number of British subjects are 
ing ruined by it, and it is certainly not too soon to ask 
whether something effectual cannot be done for their protec- 
tion. A neutral is expected to take his chance of loss from 
the misfortunes of the country in which he is settled in Europe. 
An Englishman who had been ruined by the war of 1866 
would have had no excuse for insisting that his native Govern- 
ment should demand compensation for him from Prussia or 
Austria. In Europe, however, the risks can be calculated. 
It is tolerably sure that no harm will be done except for a 
deliberate military purpose ; but in barbarous countries that 
is not the case. Neutrals who belong to European States 


tection from their own Government, and to expect that 
a civilized belligerent should give them some security 
against mere outrage. In Madagascar the civilized belli- 
gerent is acting on the principles of his barbarous enemy. 
It would, perhaps, produce a wholesome effect, and it would 
most assuredly not appear any excess of zeal on the part of 
the English Government, if it were to ask the French to act 
up to their professions, and to make it clearly understood 
at the same time that, in case of non-compliance, it would 
itself take mcasures for the protection of its subjects. 


BOXING AND SPARRING. 


| ig would be vain to preteud that the art of self-defence—to use 
its old-fashioned name—has suffered no injury by the sup- 
pression of prize-fights. A battle with the bare fists between men 
carefully trained and prepared for the business is no less necessary to 
determine their relative merits as boxers, than a race is to test the 
pretensions of two race-horses, or a course after a hare to settle 
which is the better of two greyhounds. If in either of these latter 
cases it should become impossible or illegal to apply the natural 
and obvious test, no doubt various expedients might devised for 
arriving at a decision. Speed, strength, and activity may all be 
exhibited m different ways besides by racing and coursing ; and an 
experienced judge may often be able to pick out the better of two 
animals without actually pitting them against one another. But 
in all such trials there is lacking the chief element which lends 
excitement to competitions, and which makes victory most plea- 
surable and decisive. The palm is awarded, not by actual manifest 
superiority in a contest fought out to the end, but by the verdict 
of man, who by his nature is of fallible judgment. The same 
thing may be said of modern boxing, which is the mere shadow 
and semblance of what it was formerly. Fifty years ago sparring 
with the | ae was regarded chiefly as a means to an end. The 
teacher of it instructed his pupil, not with a view of enabling him 
to use the glove prettily, but how to use his fist with most effect. 
The critic looking on at an encounter in Bendigo’s rooms estimated 
the value of each blow, not at all by the effect it had when deli- 
vered with the gloved fist, but by the effect it would have pro- 
duced if the glove had not been there. Sparring was then the 
mere science underlying the more practical art of pugilism, It 
has now usurped both titles, and is considered more often as the 
end than as the means. Now and then, it is true, we find a 
man going to learn boxing because he thinks “it may be 
useful to him in a street row”; but the far greater part of 
those who now take lessons do so purely with the desire of excel- 
ling in competitions with the gloves. Half the men who win 
most honours and prizes in these competitions have never struck 
a blow with the bare fist since they were at school, and are little 
likely to do so till the day of their death. Accordingly the 
spectators at an assault of arms, which is now the favourite 
occasion for a display of pugilistic science, no longer try to imagine 
what each blow would be like if the glove was off when it was 
delivered. They count the hits, not for what they represent, but 
for what they are; and thus often a loud-sounding slap with the 
half-open glove is applauded as a most telling stroke, while the 
neat “ upper-cut,” which would tell ten times more heavily in a 
real battle, passes comparatively unnoticed and ibly unseen 
except by a few. Thus there are now two wholly different aspects 
in which the art may be regarded; but whichever of these is 
chosen, it will appear that boxing, whether as a science or an art, 
has been severely injured by the extinction of professional fightin. 
For, in the first place, it is no longer worth a man’s while, what- 
ever his station may be, to devote the whole of his time to attain- 
ing proficiency in it. In the days of Tom Cribb and Mendoza, or 
even of Heenan and Tom Sayers, men gifted with the requisite 
physique and pluck might safely abandon the handicraft for which 
they had been designed in order to perfect themselves in the know- 
ledge of “upper-cuts” and “cross-counters,” and such-like mys- 
teries, in the assurance that while young they would be trained 
and made much of at other people’s expense, and when old would 
earn at least a fair livelihood by teaching the same tactics to 
their juniors. In these times there is no reasonable prospect that 
one man in a hundred, however muscular and courageous, will be 
able to earn a tolerable livelihood either by distinguishing himself 
as a scientific performer with the gloves or by becoming a “ pro- 
fessor” of theart. Hence, where a dozen men accomplished 
pugilists a century ago, not one will now find it worth his while 
to acquire the powers of nerve, the quickness of eye, and activity 
of limb which go to make up a complete master of the science. 
Without those mentors who have themselves done battle in “ the 
ring,” and who in earlier days taught all aspirants to amateur and 
professional honours, it is impossible that the art itself should 
not deteriorate. To this day the most successful teachers 
are those who have once been prize-fighters; and, as the numbers 
of such men rapidly diminish, so does the chance of learning in a 
good school become more and more rare. It would, of course, be 
absurd in this enlightened age to express anything like regret that 
this should be so. If any barbarians still exist who imagine that 
pugilism had anything to commend it, they keep their opinions to 
themselves when they are wise. But it will be admitted that for 


are, therefore, entitled to an exceptional degree of pro- | those who merely desire to learn the still lawful art of “ sparring,” 
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there is some vexation in the thought that they can only be taught 
by counterfeit boxers trained in a new and inferior school. It | 


would be annoying to a soldier to find that his course of instruc- 
tion was sketched out by the winners in military tournaments for 
lack of men who had any experience on the field of battle. 
Another thing which operates to the discouragement of this 
amusement, even regarded in that one of its forms to which the 
humanitarians least object, is the fact that no one knows exactly 
what sort of pugilism is or is not illegal. To illustrate the diffi- 
culty it is necessary to define rather precisely what forms of 
pugilism exist; and this would be much easier if the three or 
four words wr gee, Ey were used each in one particular 


meaning, instead of being applied indiscriminately, as some of 
them are, to several different things. Thus, if an engagement 
with the bare fists were always described simply as “ tiguting,” 
and never called “ boxing,” as it sometimes is now, there would | 
be no difficulty as to the name for that sort of pugilism which | 
is most plainly illegal and criminal. Next in nfs. to it comes | 
the species best defined as a “glove fight,” which, in its most | 
perfect development, resembles a prize-fight in all respects save | 
only that gloves are used pot wrestling and holding are 
disallowed. It continues, round after round, with specitied in- 

tervals, until one man or his second cries “ Hold, enough”; and | 
this is seldom done till the man has been “ punished ” almost 
as much as if he had been engaged on the old-fashioned terms. | 
It is not difficult to see that this species of encounter is as | 
deserving of suppression as the prize-fight properly so called. | 
The objections urged against the one apply with nearly equal 
force to the other; and, accordingly, the magistrates before 
whom the participators in such contests have been brought 
have not had much hesitation in pronouncing them illegal. A 
much more troublesome question arises when we arrive at the 
next variety of boxing-match, in which, ostensibly at least, the 
combatants do not go.on till one can go on no longer, but a 
limit of time is fixed, during which they are to do the best they 
can, and, if neither is finished off before the specitied moment 
arrives, it rests with the judges or umpire to declare which has 
acquitted himself the best. Tt is manifest that this sort of trial 
may be so arranged as to differ little more than in name from the 
glove-fight. If the time allowed for it is long, and the breathing 
time between each round limited to half a minute; if “ in- 
fighting” is not discoureged, and the blows are estimated merely 
by the damage they seem to do, there would be some absurdity in 
pronouncing it lawful while men were being punished for engaying 
in glove-fights. On the other hand, the contest may be so 
managed as to resemble much more closely what is usually called 
“sparring.” In this last the men are not allowed to remain at close 
quarters, but separated whenever they get together and begin in- 
fighting. Half-arm blows delivered in a scrimmage are not 
usually allowed to count; and the clumsy round-armed hit, even 
though it does more harm to the recipient, is not esteemed so 
highly as a straight hit made correctly from the shoulder. The 
attitude and action of each man are taken into account; and, in 
short, the whole affair is an exhibition of skill and science rather 
than of brute force. 

We have thus four different species of encounter, of which the 
first two—fighting and glove-tighting—are clearly prohibited ; 
and the last—sparrifg properly so called—has not yet been tabooed 
by the most eager magisterial exponent of modern morality. Be- 
tween the two extremes comes that which we have elected to call 
“ boxing,” which has at various times, and according to its various 
developments, been allowed or disallowed. Here it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix the exact limit between what is 
lawful and what is not. The question must be left to a large ex- 
tent to the appreciation of those who have to expound the law; 
and a score of circumstances, which may seem unimportant, must 
assist them in determining whether the boxers are engaged in 
sporring or in a disguised fight. It is not possible to draw a hard 
and fast line between sparring and fighting in the same way as it 
is between fencing and small-sword play, or between single-stick 
and the use of the broad-sword, and that chiefly for two reasons. 
First, the glove does not by any means completely deaden the 
force of the blow—not nearly so much so as does the substitution 
of a foil for # rapier or a stick for a broadsword ; and secondly, 
size, and more especially weight, count for far more in sparring 
than in fencing or single-stick. The result of this is that even in 
a match conducted under the best rules, a man of weak physique 
is apt to be “knocked out of time” by a more robust though less 
skilful adversary. It is, and must always be, a rule that in order 
to win his heat a mau must stand up for a certain time—generall 
ten winutes with some few intervals—in front of the other. It 
follows, therefore, that if by a severe blow he is rendered in- 
sensible, he cannot fulfil the conditions, and the other man carries 
off the verdict, not because he has in the opinion of the judges 
done best, but because his opponent has retired from the field 
through inability to conform to the rules. This is no doubta 
serious objection to the matches in which it is wished to en- 
courage science rather than heavy hitting; but it may be ob- 
served that, when & man has devoted any careful attention to 
his training, and also has that quickness of eye and judgment 
of distance which is part of the qualifications of a scientitic 
boxer, he is very unlikely to be thus put /ors de combat. Accord- 
ingly the case is not really much more common amongst the first 
flight of amateurs than would be the spraining of a foot in feacing 


ere wrist in broad-sword play: certainly it is much more rare 


than the disabling of a wan in football by some accident arisiug 
out of the inevitable roughness of the game. 

It has been the object, not only of the magistrates who have to 
deal with alleged “breaches of the peace” but also of most re- 
spectable athletic clubs, to ascertain as far as may be the true 
boundary between sparring and more doubtful sorts of boxing, and 
to encourage the one while setting their faces against the other. 
The amateurs who manage our annual English competitions, and 
more especially those who preside over the competitions for the 
Queensberry prizes, have always endeavoured strenuously to dis- 
courage anything like rough play. They do not absolutely disy 
qualify a man who is obviously playing to “knock out” his 
opponent, but they warn him that their verdict will not be earned 
by mere hard hitting; and, if he persists in his violence, they 
rather stretch a point in favour of the man who resorts to no such 
tactics. Here, however, we are brought to that most difficult 
part of the whole subject—What is the true principle upon 
which to decide a sparring match? Now in half the contests 
which take place the candidates are in doubt as to how fer their 
performance is to be judged by the telling force of each blow 
delivered and how far by the mere frequency with which they 
hit their opponent. It may perhaps be rash to answer offhand 
such a question as this, which is variously treated in different 
schools and at different displays. But we will nevertheless, at 
the risk of being found fault with by one set of judges or 
another, venture to lay down a few rules which we believe to be 
the true ones. At any rate we are assured that they have the 


| approval of many amateurs who have the greatest experience in 


judging these matches both amongst their own class and amongst 
poe The test of a good man is, then, certainly not to be 
ound in the number of hits he scores, Otherwise a man who kept 
flipping his adversary with the tips of his glove-fingers might 
be adjudged a better performer than ‘one who planted every blow 
full and fair on the spot aimed at. A man who with rounded arm 
and out-turned elbows ran in upon his antagonist, and, though met 
with a direct hit in the face, managed to riposte with two half-arm 
blows, would at that rate be hailed the winner. This is clearly 
wrong; for the quality of the blow ought to determine its value, 
and a straight “ left-hander” from the shoulder given without a 
return may fairly count twice as much as one delivered in a 
bungling way in a hand-to-hand scrimmage. Again, a man who 
stands his ground and easily stops or eludes each attack is obviously 
entitled to more credit than one who is always running or jumping 
about and is “ all over the ring.” The reason is obvious; one of 
the two would, if the contest continued, soon wear out his own 
strength, whereas the other, remaining fresh, would soon be able 
to “ go in and finish off” the fidgety boxer. Another point that 
should be considered is “ leading off.” To stand always on the 
defensive and only rely upon “ countering” is not so much to a 
man’s credit as to commence the attack ; and if the hits are equal 
the prize ought to be awarded to the man who is seen to have 
done the most work in attacking. But perhaps the point which 
a good judge most carefully observes and a bad one most disre- 
gards is that science which is known as “ timing.” A blow which 
meets a man as he comes forward has usually more effect than 
two which strike him as he is standing quite still, or four which 
overtake him as he is drawing back. Now the art of timing 
depends partly upon so delivering the blow that it meets an ad- 
vancing foe, thouzh it also has to do with the quickness of sight 
which perceives when an enemy is uncovered for a fraction of 
asecond. It is obvious that these matters ought to be regarded 
by a judge in arriving at his decision. 

Enough has been said to show how much more there is to be 
noted in judging these matches than the vulgar herd suppose. The 
same reasons which make the office of judge so arduous make it 
also necessary to the making of a good boxer that he should have 
had long and careful practice with a variety of opponents. It is 
for these reasons that boxing never has been and never can be so 
nearly reduced to the condition of an exact science as fencing or 
single-stick. It must, however, be admitted that a great advance 
has been made of late years towards thus “ precising ” the methods 
of attack and defence ; and it would be unfair to omit mention of 
the treatise in which this result has been successfully aimed at. 
“ Professor” Donelly, who, if we mistake not, qualified himself in the 
most orthodox way to be a teacher of boxing, has spent much time 
and pains in elaborating the science as a science. He obtained photo- 
— from life illustrating the exact attitudes in which men should 
find themselves at various stages in the act of hitting and guard- 
ing, and added them to the verbal directions given in his book. 
By this means “ cross-counters,” in all their various forms, are 
understood at a glance. The proper position of the head, foot, and 
body in executing each movement is described with almost as 
much exactitude as it is by a fencing-master; and the side-step— 
most puzzling of all tactics to a beginner—ceases to be a mystery 
as quickly as the “ trois-temps” when explained by a dancing- 
master. It must, moreover, be confessed that there are several 
other “ professors ” still living who keep up the best unwritten 
traditions of their art. As for amateurs, there was perhaps never 
a greater desire amongst them to learn sparring than there is 
now. ‘The professional element has been y as afore- 
said, firstly by ube ruin of the “P.R.,” and, secondly, by the 
absurd decisions which have been given as to legitimate and un- 
lawful matches. But, if the boundary-line between the two classes 
of encounter were once made out, as it might be without real 
difficulty, there need be no reason why all classes of the com- 
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munity should not be allowed to e in an amusement long 
peculiarly popular in this country. The only thing that is re- 

uired to keep alive that amusement is that the supporters of it 
should keep “ ing ” entirely separate from boxing or fighting, 
and so prevent it from degenerating into what the moralists of the 
age have resolved to characterize as “ brutality.” 


THE NAVY. 


es warnings of those who endeavour to make Englishmen 
realize the naval weakness of their country are usally treated 
with a placid consistency which certainly appears to be effective. 
They are, generally speaking, either ignored altogether or met by 
the meagre statements, free from any tiresome detail, showing 
that everything is for the best in the best of all possible navies, 
which officials are always ready to make and Englishmen ap- 
parently always ready to accept. To attacks in the House of 
Commons some reply must of course be made; but any nonsense 
is thought good enough for an answer to a naval critic, there 
being a happy certainty that his complaints will awaken small 
echo in the country. To attacks made outside the House of 
Commons an official or semi-official reply is rarely given, whatever 
the position and authority of the assailants may be, full reliance 
bei:.g commonly placed at Whiteball on what may be termed either 
the complete apathy of the public or its complete confidence in 
Lord Northbrook and Sir T. y and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
and in their power of greatly increasing the strength of the navy 
without increasing expenditure. That this is, from a political 
point of view, the best system to adhere to; that it is difficult to 
overrate the general indifference; and that complete silence is the 
best answer to criticisms, however well supported by facts and 
figures, seems undeniable; but even the calmest officials cannot 

ways maintain their absolute trust in the apathy of the public, 
and sometimes there is a departure from the excellent system of 
mutism, which, for the sake of official peace of mind, ought never 
to be abandoned. Occasionally the Admiralty does attempt, in no 
very open or ingenuous manner, to answer the attacks of critics 
outside the House. Twice within the last twelve months this has 
been done, and the result has been singular, as in each case the 
result of the lengthy and confused defence has been to strengthen 
the case of the assailants. To show how much it has been 
ay and what the nature of these remarkable replies has 

n, it is necessary to give a short ae. 

Just a yearago Sir Edward Reed addressed a powerful letter 
to the Times in which he contended that the principle followed 
by First Lords and Chancellors of the Exchequer of limiting the 
annual expenditure of the navy to something between ten and 
eleven millions sterling was only maintained by the steady, 
deliberate, and continued reduction of our naval strength, inas- 
much as the charges for half-pay, pensions, and for non-elfective 
services generally were continually on the increase, and encroached 
more and more every year on effective expenditure. As Sir E, 
Reed is an ardent Liberal and a supporter of the present Go- 
vernment, his strictures could hardly be said to be due to that 
party feeling which the t Ministers, with due for 
their own past, so justly condemn, but nevertheless his letter 
remained unanswered, though, if he had been wholly or partially 
wrong in his main facts, it would have been extremely easy to 
have set him right. Some months later, however, the repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty had perforce to speak, as, although 
newspaper attacks can be ignored, it is not unfortunately at present 
allowable to ask for votes in the House of Commons without 
giving some sort of explanation and without making some sort of 
answer to critics. In the debate on the Estimates in May last 
Sir Thomas Brassey, who was followed by Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, strove to show that, in first-class ships built and 
building, our navy was greatly superior to that of France. 
To prove this he made no detailed comparison, but gave totals 
merely, taking the very fallacious test of displacement tonnage. 
As he appeared to be under the impression that three times 
8,500 was 22,200, his figures, which were scarcely reconcilable 
with those given in his own book, could hardly be thought 
much of except, perhaps, by the higher mathematicians; and 
they were practically demolished by Captain Price, R.N., the 
member for Devonport, who, in a letter to the 7imes, carefully 
compared thickness of plating and — of guns in English and 
French ships, and showed that at the end of the year the French 
would be ahead of us. No answer was made to his letter, at 
least, for a long while; and in like manner silence was for a 
time deemed the best reply to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas 
Symonds, who fully compared the French ironclads of modern 
construction with ours, and showed that the French were rapidly 
coming up to us, and were almost certain to pass us soon. Here, 
as with Sir E. Reed, if statements were wrong or statistics 
erroneous, it would have been very easy to correct them ; but, 
so far as we are aware, no attempt was made to do this, and 
the Admiral’s criticisms thus received the strongest confirmation. 
Some time after their appearance, however, silence was at last 
broken and an answer given to the assailants of the Admiralt 
generally, In October last the Times published a long mown 
official article on the visit of the of the Admiralty to 
Portsmouth, and the writer prefaced his account of what was 
being done—a very interesting one, we may observe—by an 


attempt to exculpate the Board, pointing out discrepancies be- 
tween the views of their critics and repeating Sir T. Brassey's 
statements. What the vindication was worth it was not then, 
and certainly is not now, nece to inquire, as at the 
end of it the author very obligingly admitted the whole of 
the opponent's case. He said that the Admiralty deserved 
some credit for not refurbishing obsolete vessels, but for pre- 
ferring “to devote the bulk of their limited resources to push- 
ing forward the construction of ironclads capable of meeting on 
equal, if not superior, terms the ironclad navy of France.” Now 
even the Premier himself could hardly attempt to show that this 
was anything but a _— admission that there was great danger of 
the French ironclad navy surpassing ours, which was precisely 
what the alarmists had so long and so steadily maintained without 
receiving any satisfactory response, 

So much for the first attempt to defend the Admiralty. It 
admitted that the French were abreast, or perhaps ahead of us, 
and admitted by implication that the Board bad not money enough, 
thereby showing that Sir E. Reed was perfectly right in what he 
had said at the beginning of the year. The second attempt at 
vindication, which was of much later date, was scarcely more 
fortunate. On the 2nd of the present month the 7imes published 
another long semi-official article, in which much trouble was taken 
to show that there had been lately a considerable increase in con- 
struction, and specially in the construction of armour-plated ships. 
In one extraordinary sentence the writer directly contradicted his 
own assertion ; but this was apparently a slip of the pen, and it 
may be allowed that he was not unsuccessful in his attempt to 
prove that there had been more activity during the last three years 
than there had been before; but, if all his facts are taken for 

nted, the strictures of the alarmists are in no way weakened. 

t seems difficult for those who on the Government 
side in this matter to look at it from any other than a 
party point of view. Their best answer to any demon- 
stration of our naval weakness is to show. that when Mr. 
W. H. Smith was in power we were weaker still. Even 
to political opponents this is a doubtful reply, but to those 
who look at the question from a national point of view— that is to 
say, to all who interest themselves in the subject, and are not 
carried away by party spirit—praise of Lord Northbrook’s doings, 
as compared with those of his predecessor, is about as interesting as 
a discussion respecting the merits of Lord St. Vincent's administra- 
tion would be. What is gravely stated, and to all appearance proved, 
is that the English navy is not so strong, compared with other 
navies, and notably with the French, as it should be, and that no 
such strenuous efforts as are required are being made to give it the 
strength it ought to possess. To answer that the present Board is 
not so supine as another Board has been is a mere appeal to party 
feeling, which is altogether wide of the main issue. When this 
| line of defence is for a moment departed from, and an attempt 
made to reply to those who speak of the feebleness of our one 
safeguard against invasion, futilities and claptrap are all that cau 
be offered. At the conclusion of the article above mentioned the 
writer endeavours to show that there is no ground for apprehension, 
and as the best proof he can give, quotes the words with which 
Sir T. Brassey was good enough to reassure’ Englishmen in a 
speech he made at Liverpool two years ago. The able historian of 
ironclads then said:—“ We may be calm and contident because 
we know our inherent strength. If the resources of our private 
— were utilized, as they would be in case of necessity, we 
now what the result would ba. Setting aside the dockyards, 
united Europe could do nothing in comparison with our 
rivate industrial establishments. The mercantile marine 
is the backbone of the navy.” Every public man has 
occasionally to talk nonsense, and on this occasion Sir 
T. Brassey was submitting to this inevitable necessity and 
talking arrant nonsense such as the most serious politicians cannot 
ulways avoid; and it can hardly be supposed that he meant his 
words to be taken seriously. No doubt the resources of our private 
yards could be utilized if, with a thoughtful regard for our interest, 
a foreign Power were to give us two or three years’ notice of its 
intention to declare war—but not otherwise. To say that the 
mercantile marine is the backbone of the navy is as true as it 
would be to say that boatmen are the backbone of the 
mercantile marine. Never were sailors of the Royal Navy 
more separated from merchant seamen than they are now, 
and never, unfortunately, was skill in handling sails of so 
little account as now. What are required for warships are men 
who thoroughly know how to work guns of all kinds, not men who 
can merely set or take in sail. The Naval Reserve might render 
good service in war, but the ordinary merchant seaman would, in 
many cases, not be of much more use on board a man-of-war than a 
Kentish hoveller would be on board a sea-going vessel. As to armed 
merchant ships, it can only be said that it is by no means certain 
that they would not be promptly sent to the bottom. It is true 
that, in March last, there were, out of 4,000 merchant steamers of 
100 tons and upwards, 300 vessels capable of remaining afloat with 
one compartment full of water, but perhaps even these specially 
strong ships would not be much use in warfare, as any but a very 
clumsy adversary would probably succeed in piercing two compart- 
ments, and in pay | very rapidly a portion of the backbone of the 
navy. Before using this unhappy expression, which has been so 
unhappily relied on, Sir T. ee | would have done well to have 
referred to the memorandum issued by Mr. Barnaby in October 1880 
eetgoeting the unfitness of merchant ships for war purposes, and 
| to the experiments on the effect of shot on iron ships to which 


| 
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Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds has so aptly drawn 
attention. 

The second attempt to defend the present_Board of the 
Admiralty was then in no way more successful than the first had 
been. * One writer, carried away by an irresistible spirit of 
candour, had to make an admission which was fatal to his whole 
argument; the other had to resort to second-hand claptrap. This 
week indeed the Times published an alarmist article which 
characteristically enough began with a sneer at alarmists. The 
extreme weakness of the answers which have been given through 
the press to the critics of the naval policy of the Government is, 
to say the least, a strong proof of the justice of their censures; 
but, if even this is not thought sufficient by those who see in the 
use of the word alarmist an answer to everything, there is, as it 
happens, at this moment proof yet more positive and absolute, 
proof which comes from tangible fact of the insufficiency of our 
naval armaments. For some time past the behaviour of the 
French in the far East has not been of a pacific nature, and, to 
aid them in carrying out operations which are not calculated to 

romote peace and goodwill, they have a very strong ne in 
Chinese waters, We have, as we pointed out when previously treating 
this subject, but a very feeble one, although we have enormous 
interests, infinitely greater than those of the French, to protect in 
China; and if unpleasant difficulties arose and Admiral Courbet 
thought fit to act in the spirit of the late Admiral Pierre, who 
showed so clearly what French officers think of English naval 
power, he might order the British ships to withdraw, with the 
certainty of being able to sink them if his order was not complied 
with. For the weakness of the fleet where a strong fleet is so 
sorely needed there can be but one reason—utter inability to send 
more ships or men; and in face of this grave fact it can hardly be 
contended by any one who is not a slave to party feeling or to a 
few catchwords and pbrases, that our strength is what it should 
be, and that the complaints which have been made respecting the 
naval policy now pursued are unfounded and due to mere nervous 
apprehension which Englishmen may justly disregard. 


THE PIED ELEPHANT. 


. _—— coming of Toung Taloung has been celebrated by himself 

with trumpetings and by the daily papers with a curious 
amount of controversy. aturalists, theologians, travellers, 
doctors, and other eminent personages have entered the lists, and 
we have many discrepant accounts of the animal, some asserting 
that he is an albino, some that he is a leper, some that he is 
nothing in particular, and others that he is a god, a knight, a 
king, or a very ordinary ey rsa The British public is attracted 
by the subject. Natural history is popular in England at any 


time, owing possibly to the prevalent love of sport. An elephant: 


' with real tusks has not been seen here for some years. Even if 
he had not been announced as white, the Burmese stranger would 

. have been visited on this account, But when we hear that in 
addition to his tusks he has two Buddhist priests, that his 
attendants fulfil in their services the precept that “work is 
worship,” and when, in addition, we are informed that a white 
elephant need not be white all over, but is quite as much vene- 

rated if he is piebald, it is easy to understand the excitement 
which draws thousands every day to visit the Zoological Gardens 
in spite of the weather. 

It appears from Mr. Carl Bock’s book on Temples and Elephants, 
which bas made its appearance in the nick of time, that real 
albinos are sometimes discovered. He not only saw one in Siam, 
but was allowed to make a drawing of it in colours. It resembles 
nothing so much as a white pig. The skin is certainly not white, 
rather pink or brown, but along the profile of the back, soto speak, 
is a row of white bristles, and a feathering of the same character 
adorns the tail. Mr. Bock says, “‘ Were I to describe him as 
white, I should lay myself open to the charge of colour-blindness ; 
but he was quite an albino, the whole body being of a pale reddish- 
brown colour, with a few real white hairs on the back. The iris 
of the eye, the colour of which is held to be a good test of an 
albino, was a pale Naples yellow.” How very different Mr. 
Barnum’s elephant ‘is may be judged from the account given of 
him by Mr. Balmanno Squire, who writes to the papers that 
Toung Taloung is suffering from a disease known as “ leuco- 
derma ”"—a “ disease,” that is, as distinguished from a “ com- 

laint,” seeing the patient does not sutler in any way from 
it, while he changes colour like a chameleon, and being, in 
the human subject, at least, usually a negro, belies the saying 
about the Ethiopian and his skin, “ The individual affected with 
leucoderma. is not born so.” He acquires his whiteness gradually, 
first in spots, then in large patches, ending with either entire white- 
ness almost like that of an albino, or else, after two or three years, 
with sudden and complete recovery. How disappointing it must 
be to a negro, after spending two or three years buoyed up with 
the hope of turning as pale as a European, to find himself 
relapsing into his pristine darkness! 

If Toung Taloung, then, is not an albino, or congenitally piebald, 

. it is possible that, after he has adorned Mr. Barnum’s show for a 
few years, he may become as other elephants, and present a pale 
face no longer to the admiring gaze of the visitor. But the Times 
of Wednesday presents another and still more disappointing view 
of the case. Mr. C. P. Sanderson, who is thoroughly well qualitied 
to give an opinion, since he is Superintendent of Government 


Elephant-Catching Operations in Bengal, thinks Mr. Barnum has 
been gulled. Mr. Sanderson is at issue with Mr. Bock. He 
tells us that Mr. Barnum has not got a white elephant, “ for 
tae sufficient reason that such an animal does not exist.” 
As to India and Burmah Mr. Sanderson's authority is supreme 
and conclusive ; but the testimony of another co ndent of 
the Times asserts the existence of at least biseuit-coloured 
elephants in Droungaria, a remote region of Chinese Tartary, 
He goes on to describe a beast which had “light blue eyes, in 
conjunction with a sandy colour of the hairs of the body and a 
somewhat lighter-coloured skin than ordinary.” This may have 
been an albino like that which Mr. Bock figures. But albinos 
and pied elephants seem to be of no special value in India. Her 
Majesty the Empress is nowhere described as “Lady of the 
White Elephant,” and Mr. Sanderson thinks that Mr. Barnum 
might have bought one with much more extensive blotches for 
about 150/. at Dacca, near Calcutta. Nevertheless, our own, 
and still more the American, public ma flock to see an animal 
which is reported to be a “ divinity ” at fom just as they flocked 
to see a black man in Melbury Road because he had been a king 
in his own country, and as the Americans mob an Englisk 
duke. Even on this point, however, there is controversy. Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Barnum’s agent, “never came across an elephant so 
full of notions,” and the same may be said of the people who have 
written letters about him, According to an anonymous corre- 
spondent of the Times, it is a complete mistake to suppose that 
a white elephant is ever worshipped. “ White in diam is an 
emblem of royalty.” White elephants, moreover, are exceed- 
ingly rare. The writer finds fault with Mr. Bock in 
ticular on the subject, but, though Mr. Bock describes the re- 
ception and “ baptism” of a white elephant, he does not commit 
himself very distinctly to any assertion of his divinity. ‘The 
arguments which draw a comparison between Buddhism and 
Romanism are a little unfortunate. Every one ‘knows that the 
worship of idols is no part of Buddhistic religion, but it is equally 
true that many, if not most, Buddhists worship the supposed in- 
carnations of their founder, whether in the form of the Grand 
Lama or of a white elephant, The Romanist religion may not 
inculcate idolatry, though some misguided people say it does, but 
nobody can deny that images are worshipped by thousands of 
Roman Catholics. It iseasy to make a quibble about worship 
and veneration, but it remains a quibble after all. The same 
writer describes the ceremony of naming a new white elephant 
by putting its name on a piece of sugar-cane to be swallowed by 
the animal, and Mr. Bock gives us the exact inscription in one 
case which he witnessed. It was :—“ Phra Sawet Sakoula Waro- 
phat ake udom chat visute,” and a good deal more, which reminds 
us that the King of Lilliput was named “Golbasto Momaren 
Evlame Gurdilo Shefin Mully Ully Gue.” 


CURIOSITIES OF SERMONOLOGY. 


Aa the many stories told to illustrate the canny reserve 
of—as we are sorry to be obliged to call him—the retiring 
Bishop of Chester the following is not the least characteristic. A 
Dean whose theological omeiens were matter of dispute had been 
preaching before him in the Cathedral, and the sermon was 
nounced by some of the hearers to be “ rather High ” and by others 
to be “rather Low.” The Bishop, on being asked for his own 
judgment, replied; “I thought it was rather long.” That is no 
doubt a charge which may be preferred against many sermons 
both High and Low, but length after all is a relative term, and 
whether a sermon is too long depends a deal on its intrinsic 
quality, and partly on the conditions of its delivery. It makes a 
ifference, for instance, whether it comes at the end of a lon 

service, or without any such accompaniment, and it makes a sti 
greater difference whether the preacher is, say, Canon Liddon, or 
some raw country curate. It would however on the whole be a 
great relief to those who have to listen to them if the only or the 
worst fault chargeable on sermons was being too long or too 
short. A little book on Modern Preaching by Mr. Mahaffy, 
noticed a yearortwo ago in our columns, would alone serve to dis 
so pleasant an illusion, nor could any greater immunity from faults 
of various kinds be reasonably claimed for the ancient than for the 
modern pulpit, though the prevalent faults are not, of course, 
exactly the same in every age. It was said of a certain Eton 
Fellow of a former generation, whose name we omit, though we 
are not aware that he has any surviving representatives, 

Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull, 

Lig Bursar .. . . bellows like a bull. 
Dulness, it must be admitted, like excessive length, which often 
goes with it, is a failing terribly common among rs of 
every age, and a failing which is terribly hard to bear. Yet 
neither is dulness the worst of the ills which church-going 
flesh is heir to. It is possible to escape being dull by being not 
interesting but pretentious, and a preacher—or indeed speaker 
of any kind—who is pretentious is very apt to become absurd. He 
need not necessarily be a fool, in the sense of being simply unintel- 
ligent, though he is of course in one sense a fool, wherein hi 
manner of speech bewrayeth him. This again is a sort of folly 
by no means peculiar to any one period or one country, but it has 
special manifestations at particular times and and occasion- 
ally in one country or another what may be called “the silly 
season” of preaching sets in with abnormal severity. Such a 
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visitation appears to have come upon Spain about the middle of 
the last century, and it gave birth to a work by a contemporary 
Spanish Jesuit—one Father Francis Isla—which a writer in the 

hurch Quarterly Review justly represents as a kind of clerical 
new version of Don Quixote; it was translated at the time into 
English under the title of the History of the Famous Preacher 
Friar Gerund de Compazas, We are afraid the good —_ 
Gerundio is not without his unconscious imitators amang Englis 
preachers both in former days and in our own. But as it is 
always profitable “ to see ourselves as others see us,” such pulpit 
crators might with advantage study the idiosyncrasies of their 
Spanish prototype. And if they should be tempted to a 
their hearers applaud instead of hissing them, they may be re- 
minded that Friar Gerund’s manner of preaching also was not only 
prevalent but popular in Spain, and that few, if any, modern 
works have a wider circulation in England than Mr. Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy and the late Dr. Cumming’s voluminous 
lucubrations on the Apocalypse. Laudari a laudato viro is an ex- 
cellent thing, but there is high authority for assuming that 
prophets may prophesy falsely—or foolishly—albeit the people love 
to have it so. 

So fierce was the storm of frightened indignation provoked by 
the author of Fray Gerundio that not even the favour of that 
sternest and most uncompromising of all tribunals of censorship, 
the Spanish Inquisition, could protect him from its violence. 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and secular clergy, generally at feud 
with one another, combined to memorialize the King against a 
work which exposed the ministers of the Gospel and all religious 
Orders to contempt, and which they were assured could 

e nation igion.” Accordingly for the sake of peace the 
book was suppressed. But the very fierceness of these animis 
celestibus ire proved that it had done its work, at least as far as 
ignominious was concerned. The cap fitted “ the 
straitened forehead” on which it had been fixed too well to be 
easily dropped, and many a popular Fray Gerundio must have 
felt that his glory was departed. The hero of the tale is of course 
a fictitious character, but the fiction was only too closely based on 
fact. His birthplace is described with much solemn elaboration of 
detail ; and there is a very wonderful “ Dedication,” in what the pro- 
fane would call dog-Latin—and of a kind where the dogginess is 
much more conspicuous than the Latinity—the supposed author of 
which ismade to observe with unconscious irony that “neither Cicero, 
Quintilian, nor nor ever made such a 
thing, or were ever capable of making it.” It is quite indeed in 
the style of the fourth-form boy who translated “ the milky way ” 
by milca iter. But of all this, and a 
volume of this hi , Fray Gerundio might observe, like Tristram 
Shandy, “I forgot all this time I am not yet born.” He is born 
however in the course of the volume, and christened Gerundio, in 
memory of the circumstance that his father had in his schoolboy 
days once, and once only risen in his class, by his successful 
handling of a gerund. This father was a farmer, and much given 
to showing hospitality, especially to the clergy, and thus his house 
came to be frequented by “those of the begging and messenger 
kind, the Sabatine [or Saturday] preachers, and those who went 
about to preach in the neighbouring market towns in Lent and 
Advent.” These good men an unfortunate habit of rehearsing 
their discourses in the parlour of the farmhouse, and the boy 
Gerund—who proved only too truly to be father to the man—was 
fond of listening and then of imitating them. Their style of 
preaching, to judge from the citations given, appears to have been 
neither edifying nor intelligent, though it aimed, with doubtful 
success, at being sensational, and succeeded, if the author may be 
credited, in becoming extremely popular. The following extract 
from a sermon for All Souls’ Day, which respect for sacred names 
compels us to curtail, may be taken es a specimen :— 

Fire! fire! fire! The house is on fire! Domus mea domus orationis 


deal more in the first 


are in flames! Fidelium anime! and the voracious element feeds on 
i i in pace, id est, in pice, as Vatablus explains it. 

If the leisure hours of Gerundio’s boyhood were enlightened with 

discourses of this type, his direct education at school was hardly 

more felicitous, His first master was with a conviction 

that capitals or small letters should be used according to the 


greatness or otherwise of the “conception” indicated. Hence e.g. 
er Beef” must have a large letter, and “ a leg of a lark” 
a 8 one; “ Mountain” and “ mouse” were to be similarly 


distinguished ; and whereas “it is plain from Scripture that 
zaccheus was a little tiny fellow, almost a dwarf,” while Zabulon 
and Zerobabel were “ giants,” their respective names must be 
spelt accordingly. Gerundio’s next preceptor had notions equally 
ueer, though the queerness was of a more recondite and perplex- 
kind, and appears to have been chiefly derived from the 
current preaching of the day. At last the boy, who had been 
& 8cal at school, is persuaded to enter a religious noviciate 
by the promise of a merry life—for the monastic discipline of the 
period in Spain was in a somewhat relaxed condition, to put it 
mildly—and in spite of his persistent t of study, for which 
“he had imbibed the utmost horror,” he event blossomed 
into a preacher. His great instractor in the homiletic art was 


~ 


“ Father Predicador Mayor,” himself a notable pulpit luminary, of | 


whose four rules for the composition of sermons we canonly here tind 
room for the two last. “ Let the title or subject of the Sermon be 


always something jocular, or sonorous, or professional, or theatrical, - 


or quibbling "i and, lastly, “ Let thy style be always pompous, 
swollen, bristling with Greek or Latin, altisonant, and with as 
— a cadence as possible.” It was also a principle of Father 

redicador Mayor's “ never to cite the holy Fathers, or even the 
Evangelists, by their proper names,” which he considered vulgar. 
Thas St. Matthew was the Historian Angel; St. Mark, the 
Evangelic Bull ; St. Luke, the most Divine Brush; St. John, the 
Eagle of Patmos ; St. Jerome, the Purple of Belen ; St. Ambrose, 
the Honeycomb of Doctors; and St. Gregory, the Allegorical 
Tiara. There is nothing new under the sun, and Father Mayor's 
idea of the vulgarity of citing proper names may be illustrated by 
a story told in the Life of Charles eee. A young disciple of his 
at Cambridge had brought his first sermon to read to the great 
master before delivering it. It was on the murmuring of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, and after some rather pompous 
platitudes proceeded, “ In the midst of all this tumult, the son of 
Amram stood unmoved.” “The who, Sir?” interrupted Simeon. 
“Why, Sir,” replied his pupil somewhat abashed, “I meant 
Moses.” “Then, Sir,” thundered his preceptor, “why can’t 
you say Moses?” Poor Fray Gerundio was blessed with no equally 
discreet Mentor, and we cannot wonder that the scholar of Father 
Predicador Mayor should have done ample justice, in the sermon 
for St. Anne’s Day quoted by his biographer, to the instruction he 
had received ; considerations no less of reverence than of space again 
oblige us to cut short the extract in the middle. 


Ann, as we all know, was the mother of our Lady, and grave authors 
affirm that she carried her in her womb twenty months, “ Hic mensis sextus 
est ili” ; and others add that she wept, “ Plorans ploravit in noctem” ; 
wherice I infer that Mary was a Zahori, “Et gratia ejus in me vacua non 
Suit.” But let the orator attend to argument. S. Ann was the mother of 
Mary, but Mary was the mother of Christ; therefore S. Ann is the grand- 
mother of the most Holy Trinity, “ Zt Trinitatem in unitate veneremur.” 
On this account is she celebrated in this her house, “ Hac requies mea in 
seeculum seculi.”” And what can be given thee, O Ann, in retribution for 
thy compendious benefits? “ Quid retribuam Domino?” What parallels 
can express my words in the speaking thy praises? “ Laudo vos? In hoc 
non laudo.” Thou art that mysterious net in whose opaque meshes remain 
captivated the silly fishes. “ Sa missex in mari.” ‘Thou art that stone 
of the desert which the lover of Rachel erected in the Damascan field to 
give water to his flock. “ Mulier,da mihi aquam.” 

Gerundio, as we are informed, persevered in this — of 
preaching to the last, in spite of all remonstrance, which was 
the less surprising, as his audience were lost in admiration of 
what they deemed “a most valiant performance”—on much the 


same principle, no doubt, which leads congregations nearer home © 


to find in “the blessed word Mesopotamia” so deep a source of 
consolation. English preachers, however flowery or pedantic, do 
not usually interlard their discourses with scraps of irrelevant 
Latin, but there lives graven on our memory the record of a v 
young preacher many years ago at a parish church in Oxford, 
who had been entertaining an exclusively poor congregation on a 
week-day evening with a highly-coloured picture of early Church 
history, drawn from a strictly orthodox and Catholic standpoint, 
and had told them inter alia how “ the blessed Athanasius rose as 
a burning light above the arid waste of Arian misbelief,” with 
much more to the same effect, in a tongue not readily to be “ under- 
standed of the people” who sat under his pulpit. An old woman 
however was heard rapturously exclaiming to her crony on the 
steps of the church as they came out, “ Ah, but that was a heavenly- 
minded young. man, to be sure.” We commend the example, 
together with Fray Gerundio’s, to all popular preachers of our own 
day, Anglican or other, with a respectful exhortation not to do 
likewise. It has been justly observed that “nowhere are the arts 
of eloquence so necessary and so telling as with the vulgar crowd,” 
and that | eg! because “they want and understand only simple 
words and plain speaking.” Preachers like Fray Gerundio were 
by no means wrong in making a study of their art, but they were 
fundamentally mistaken in imagining that the perfection of art is 
to be unnatural. The object of rhetoric, sacred or secular, as 
Aristotle long ago pointed out, is persuasion, and for purposes of 
rsuasion to avoid artificiality, mannerism, and extravagance, is @ 
it condition of success. Ars est celare artem; in the pulpit, as 
on the platform, that eloquence is alune effective which at least 
can simulate simplicity. 


IMPRESSIONISME. 


a - opening of the exhibition of M. Manet’s works at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts has, as might have been expected, 
om rise to a great deal of angry discussion, and heaped fresh 
uel on the embers of the controversy concerning the “ peintres 
intransigeants.” Every journalist in Paris has declared Himself 
with more or less vehemence for or against M. Manet and his 
school, and although we know full well that “ there is a curse on 
whoso telleth of things in Aklis,” we will add that in a certain 
measure M. Manet’s posthumous exhibition has been potent to stir 
up dissension in the “ Institut ” itself. In the meantime there has 
been little or no thoughtful criticism on the subject, neither has there 
been any lack of the usual hideous jargon employed in such cases 
by professional art critics of the baser sort. Tec nical terms torn 
quivering from their true signification have been flung relentlessly 
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vocabitur. Now, sexton, touch the loud-sounding bells. Jn cymbalis bene i 
sonantibus. Do it so; for to toll for the dead and to toll for fire is the same } 
thing, as the judicious Picinelus remarks: Lazarus amicus noster dormit. ’ 
Water, sirs, water! for the world is burning: quis dabit capiti meo aquam ? af 
the interlineal, gui erant in hoc mundo; Pagninus, et mundus eum non i 
vit. But what do I see? Alas! Christians. The souls of the faithful | 
| 
| | 
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| | 
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upon the columns of the newspapers, while musical phraseology 
has been so unsparingly drawn upon, that it would not astonish us 
were we to light upon an article describing “une magnifique 
ébauche en cadmium diése” or “un panneau décoratif en bitume 
bémol.” Inthemeanwhile the word “impressionisme ” has enjoyed a 
season of comparative rest. It has, indeed, been played out long since, 
and moreover has never recovered from the blow it received when the 
“ impressionistes ” themselves resolved upon discarding it. But, 
although it is to all intents and purposes dead as far as Paris is 
concerned, it has been resuscitated in London, where the average 
journalist employs it with an impressive recklessness calculated 
to make his French confréres wail over their lost opportunities. 
This being the case, it has seemed to us that it might prove in- 
teresting to some of our readers were we to glance at the history 
of the word and attempt to make the sense in which it has been 
used in the country in which it originated tolerably clear. To do 
this it will be n to briefly consider the development of 
modern art and art criticism in France. 

Without going back as far as David, who may, broadly speaking, 
be termed the father of French art as it at present exists, we may take 
the romantic movement as our starting-point. I and Delacroix 
were in their widely different ways preaching the doctrine of truth- 
fulness to nature, “Landscape can hardly be said to have existed 
as an art, and the study of atmospheric effect in painting figures 
out of doors was unknown. This came later, when Millet began to 
apply the knowledge he had acquired from fee study of the 
works of Poussin and of the great Italians, and got his pictures per- 
sistently refused at the Salon as his reward. M. Jules Dupré was 
coming into notice, and his pictures, which seem to us to-day to be 
heavy, and wanting in sincerity of effect, were held to be inso- 
lently natural. But it was from England that the influence came 
that was destined to give lasting vitality to the modern school of 
French landscape. It ought to furnish matter for lasting pride to 
all Englishmen who have any care for pure art to remember that 
the originators of the movement which produced such men as 
Rousseau, Daubigny, and Corot were Crome and Constable. We 
come now to Courbet, whose early work—infinitely painstaking 
and full of minute detail, somewhat heavy in colour, and cha- 
racterized by a vigorous insistence of line—gave hardly any hint 
of the direction his talent was to take at a later period. As far as 
we have been able to discover, it was when he exchanged his first 
manner of painting for the looser method with which his name is 
commonly associated that the term “impressionisme” first came 
into use. As late as 1868 Théophile Gautier, referring to Courbet 
and his followers, still speaks of “‘I'école réaliste.” From the 
moment‘that this baneful word saw the light it became a party 
cry—a purpose for which it was eminently suited, as it might be 
made to mean almost anything. To convey some notion of the 
manner in which it can be used in its best sense, we cannot 
do better than attempt a description of a well-known picture 
of Courbet’s to which it has often been applied, both by admirers 
and detractors. This picture represents a forest scene in the 
snow. A few dead leaves stirred into tremulous motion by a 
passing breath of wind hang on the trees—two startled deer raise 
their beads and gaze out of the background. It is a momentary 
aspect of nature taken in and judged by an exquisitely sensitive 
and highly-trained eye and transferred to canvas by a masterly 
hand. If this be “ impressionisme,” we can only say that it is 
evident that every great artist who ever lived has been an “ im- 

ioniste. 

Considered in this sense, we have sometimes fancied that the 
term may satisfy one of the most curious of the “ bourgeois’” secret 
wants. Persons who possess no real feeling for or knowledge of 
art experience a vague dissatisfaction before any work which con- 
tains hidden knowledge ; they feel in some indefinite way that 
they are “being done” and not getting their money’s worth out of 
the show. This dissatisfaction finds an easy outlet nowadays 
through a solemn shake of the head and a remark to the effect that 
“This isa sad manifestation of ‘impressionisme.’” Should our 
surmise be correct, and we believe it to be so, it follows that there 
are at this moment, “ de par le monde,” many people who would, 
if they dared to speak sincerely, declare the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel to be the work of an “ impressioniste.” Of course 
we leave out of our calculation such marvellous incarnations of the 
spirit of the “ éternel bourzeois” as the person who declared 
that Michael Angelo’s figuces were produced by his “ following 
thecracks in the plaster.” The word may also be used for another 
purpose of a somewhat similar nature—that of defining the 
“bourgeois” mental attitude regarding what he fondiy calls 
“finish.” We cannot illustrate this better than by referring to 
Baudelaire’s notice of the Salon of 1845, in which he says:— 
“ Tous les demi-savants . . . . s'accordent enceci; que définitive- 
meot M, Corot ne sait pas peindre. Braves gens! qui ignorent 
d'abord qu'une ceuvre de génie . . . . est toujours trés-bien exé- 
cutée quand elle l'est suflisamment . . . . qu’en général ce qui est 
fait v’est pas fini, et qu'une chose trés-finie peut n’étre pas faite du 
tout.” The “ demi-savant” or the wholly ignorant man of to-day 
merely says of such work that it is “ impressionist,” and refuses to 
waste any further words on it. There has also been a short period 
during which this wondrously elastic term was used to specify 
avy painting done with the palette knife. It is only in the last 
three or four years that we find any really definite meaning 
attached to“ impressionisme.” M. Degas and M. Pissarro came to 

be described as “ impressionistes,” and it is with the sense that 
this use of the word implies that ic has since been employed 
in Paris. We may remind our readers in passing that M. Degas 


has devoted the greater part of his life to attempting to render 
the effects produced by complicated masses of form and colour 
in violent movement before the brain has had time to fully 
analyse the nature of the disturbance set up in the eye of the 
spectator. NM. Degas, who, unlike his followers, has a great 
knowledge of art and very considerable technical skill at his 
command, has sometimes been startlingly successful. Not so 
M. Pissarro, whose landscapes might be fairly well imitated 
by any amateur who should strive to paint the country he 
was travelling through in an express train. But still he is 
substantially at one with M. Degas in his theory of art, and 
the use of the term “impressionisme” seems to us to be per- 
fectly legitimate as applied to these artists and their disciples. 
But it is impossible to attach any signification whatsoever to 
it as it is in England, where indeed it appears to be gene- 
rally employed by gentlemen who are hard up for an abusive 
epithet, and who moreover are profoundly ignorant of the 
works of the painters we have just smentionsll t is irresistibly 
amusing to find a critic gravely admonishing an artist whose 
works are so solidly constructed and so patiently wrought out 
as Mr. Boggs’s to beware of the ways of Degas and Manet. 
It is equally entertaining to find painters who lay on their colour 
in thick masses accused of “impressionisme”—for as @ matter of 
fact the “impressionistes” paint thinly. We have frequently 
found English critics speaking of any French work not belonging: 
to the classical schoo] as “impressionistic,” and if we are not 
mistaken we have more than once seen M. Bastien Lepage, one 
of the most laboriously minute and careful artists living, spoken of 
as an “ This uliar manifestation 
perversity is probably the result of a theory, apparently held by many 
people, that all shadows are brown, pA should, at any rate, be- 
represented as being so in pictures; and when they find a work 
of art in which the shadows are of another colour, they do not 
hesitate to declare that “some impressionist hath done this.” If 
such eatchwords are to be used at all in criticism which 
purports to be serious, it is high time that those who think 
fit to employ them should endeavour to ascertain their meaning. 
But we may add that, in our opinion, the sooner all such ready- 
made clap-trap expressions are abolished the better it will be both: 
for artists and critics. ‘ 

We have hitherto forborne to mention the name of M. Manet, 
having come to the conclusion that he was far from having been 
a leader in the school of which he was formerly accredited with 
being the chief. The exhibition of his works has conclusively 
proved that this so-called “chef d’école” spent his life in copy- 
ing the characteristics of other men—of men in many cases 
who were commonly spoken of as his pupils. In his earliest 
works he appears wholly given over to the influence of Courbet—. 
an influence from which he was slow to free himself. To this 
period of his development belong “Le buveur d’absinthe,” “ Le 
déjeuner sur l'herbe,” and a few other pictures of a kindred 
nature. Soon afterwards he fell under the influence of Goya, 
whom he imitated with a fair amount of success; but his native 
want of originality, even in his manner of adapting the thoughts 
of other men, is still painfully apparent. One of his best and 
most complete works, “ L’homme mort,” is a direct inspira- 
tion from Velasquez, and whichever of his pictures one turns to, 
one is sure to feel the influence of some other artist. “Olympia” 
and “Le fifre” are perhaps his nearest approaches to original 
conception and treatment, and in both we may add that there 
is complete absence of “impressionisme,” and of any subversive 
intention. ‘ Olympia” is in some ways a —— study 
of the nude—somewhat incomplete, as all M. Manet’s wor 
was. “Le fifre” is a bright, vigorously-handled picture, but 
strikingly deficient in atmosphere, Let it be noted that all 
the figure pictures he painted at this time—from 1863 to 1865 
—were strictly conventional in arrangement. “Le combat du 
Kearsage et de l’Alabama” is a very powerful sea-piece, only dif- 
fering trom the common run of marine pictures in as far as it is 
superior to them. In the latter years of his life he manifest! 

ielded himself to following the tendencies of Claude Monet a 
noir. His most characteristic quality was a great sensitiveness 
to the more delicate colours in nature ; his greatest defect was a 
certain nervous irritability of temperament which prevented him 
from ing out any work which he undertook to the end. In 
spite of the violent wrangling which has taken place over his 
grave, he will fare as other men; his best work will be remem- 
red, and the rest forgotten. 


THE SALE OF POISONS. 


it is high time that some steps should be taken to amend the 
present state of the law on poisons. Many of us have been 
long under the happy delusion that the Act of 1868 was quite 
sufficient for the purpose of protecting the public. But, owing to 
defects in its wording, it is easily and systematically evaded, and a. 
recent decision of the House of Lords has practically abrogated 
one of its principal provisions. Not only are poisons openly sold 
by unqualitied people, but so are drugs of other kinds so inferior in 
quality as either to be useless or else actually deleterious. Nearly 
all drugs are more or less poisonous at best, but bad drugs are 
doubly so; and it is difficult even by legislation to protect people 
who are not learned in their properties. They are absolutely at 
the mercy of the vendors, who may call any substance by the 
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name of a medicine, and the buyer has no means of ascertaining 
the truth or falsehood of the description. This view is 
borne out by many recent examples, and is put forward 
prominently by some of the most eminent members of 
the Pharmaceutical Society. In a recent address Mr. 
Attfield, the President, called public attention to it, and 
asserted that the present condition of things is worse than 
before the Act of 1868. The Act prohibited any one from taking 
the title of “chemist and druggist,” and practising under it, with- 
out having qualified at an examination, and being placed on the 
State Register. But by some oversight no provision was made for 
the case of drug-sellers who did not take the title of “chemist,” 
and the result is that a grocer may keep medicines, and sell them 
as if they were food or chandlery. Nay more ; though the adultera- 
tion of food is forbidden, and the buyer is able to judge for him- 
self, with drugs he cannot judge, and the State does prac- 
tically nothing for his protection. True, the State forbids the sale 
of ostensible poisons, or rather draws a line between some poisons 
and others; but even this provision is easily evaded. Under cover 
of a patent-medicine stamp such poisons as opium, laudanum, and 
morphia are constantly sold by grocers or general dealers. 
Soothing syrups alone, which may be bought everywhere, 
are accountable for a vast number of deaths, and bring 
up infant mortality, especially in London, to its present 
appalling figure. It is asserted that in some districts in which 
opium is largely sold it is put up in regular packets, labelled 
“ Sedative Powder,” or some such name, sealed with a 14d. stamp, 
and sold by any one who holds a patent medicine license. The 
respectable chemists refuse, as they are bound to do, to 
sell deadly poisons in dangerous quantities to any stray cus- 
tomer; but it is notorious that in other places—wherever, in 
short, an unauthorized chemist carries on his trade—the merest 
formality, such as signing a name, suffices, and the poison is 
sold, no questions being asked. This is, of course, the strong point 
in the complaints recently made by the pharmaceutists. It remains 
to be seen on far they are justified in their protests ; but, admit- 
ting that the will of the nation was revealed in the Act of 1868, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that something more must 
now be done to give it effect. 

Oddly enough, the whole question is complicated by another, 
with which at first sight no one would think it had any con- 
nexion whatever. We hear enough about the enormities of 
Co-operative Stores from tradesmen whose former profits are now 
eut down; and for the most part we turn a deaf ear to their 
complaints. The Stores are a convenience; and if the small 
tradesman is unsuited to the spirit of the times, he must go, as 
other people have had to go in the course of ages. But when the 
chemists complain of the Stores, their case is wholly different. 
Their complaint may be in part selfish, like that of the grocers, 
but it is also in part, and that the larger part, for the public good. 
Co-operative Stores have peculiar advantages in the sale of drugs. 
If they are managed by seven owners or more, they are absolutely 
in this icular beyond the reach of the Act. According to the 
recent decisions, a Co-operative Store may even sell poisons “ if no 
registered assistant is employed,” thus simply reversing the obvious 
meaning and intention, though not, of course, the letter, of the 
Act. But even as regards single shopkeepers it is inoperative. 
Professor Attfield gives particulars of many cases, described by 
his correspondents, in which most drugs are openly sold, and a 
few in which “not only ordinary poisons, but the scheduled 

isons,” are also to be had, but under certain bonds of secresy. 

he druggist who has studied and has passed his examinations has 
no chance with the unqualified grocer or the storekeepers. They can 
both undersell him and make capital by pointing out what an 
extortioner he is. We have knowledge of a certain virulent 
and deadly poison which can be bought wholesale at about 4d. 
the pound, but which a chemist retails at about 4s. the ounce, and 
rightly so. But the unqualified druggist sells it at a moderate 
price, if he sells it at all, and perhaps binds his customer to secres 
as well, thus involving him in a conspiracy to break the law. 
single grain of that particular poison has frequently produced 
death, yet in many different households enough may be met with 
to poison a regiment. There isa law regarding another poison 
which seems to be very seldom observed. Sulphuric acid is one 
of the most easily obtained, and one of the most destructive 
agencies known of its kind. Hardly a day passes but we read 
some case of “ vitriol throwing.” Vitriol being practically colour- 
less may easily escape notice until too late. The public are partially 
protected against arsenic by its being, when sold in small quan- 
tities, coloured with indigo. The rule is frequently evaded, but it 
should be enforced and applied to sulphuric acid also. Mr. 
Attfield, in his speech at Southport, was os more im- 
mediately concerned with the honour and the standing of his 
professional brethren than with the convenience or safety of the 
public; yet it is remarkable how completely the two were shown 
to be interdependent; and no one can doubt that a lowering in 
the standing and character of the dispensers of drugs must result, 
not only in loss to the qualified chemist, but in still more disastrous 
consequences to the consumer. 

The quantity of medicine now prescribed and used is much 
less than formerly. In 1830, for example, at St. George’s Hospital 
the cost for every in-patient’s medicine was 168. 5d. In 1880 it 
was less than half. Partly this is owing, no doubt, to # cheapen- 
ing in druggists’ wares; but it is also due to the alteration in 
medical practice, Leeches, for instance, which used to be so fre- 
quent, are now seldom seen. Bilistexs are characterized by some 


eminent physicians as mere useless torture. Instead of a costly 
black draught, we have a few pence worth of some pleasant 
effervescing mixture. The whole aspect of medicine-taking has 
been altered. Ten years ago, even, a new-born baby received a 
dose calculated to injure it for life; and twenty years ago all 
children had medicine once a week; whether they wanted it 
ornot. Mrs. eee with her brimstone-and-treacle was no ex- 
aggeration. Such scenes as Dickens describes in Nicholas Nickleby 
were common not only in such places as Dotheboys Hall, but in 
every large boarding-school, when many of us were almost grown 
up. At the present day, therefore, the apothecary cannot expect the 
same sale for his simples as formerly; but the public is not on 
that account the less justified in demanding greater security and 
greater excellence. The Patent medicine system is liable to all 
kinds of abuses, and should be abandoned. It brings in a trumpery 
sum, and is a legalisation of quackery. The very name of “ Patent 
Medicine” is a lie. We have by the abortive Act of 1868 
acknowledged that something should be done. The principle is 
admitted. Of course before 1868 it was open to any one to object 
that it is “grandmotherly legislation” to interfere with the sale 
of drugs. But no such argument will hold now, except perha 
with such old ladies and their friends as supported Mr. Stansfeld 
on a recent occasion. The right of the free-born Briton to make a 
beast of himself with drink is seriously called in question ; bat 
before proceeding to limit the sale of such a comparatively inno- 
cuous compound as beer or gin we should endeavour to protect 
ourselves both from adulterated drags and also from poisons. 
Every daily paper contains stories of poisoning. Three have ap- 
this very week, each of which could have been prevented 
v proper regulations. A prisoner is poisoned in the very hands 
of the police. A child is poisoned by a quack.* A husband 
obliterates features he once professed to admire by the use of a 
little sulphuric acid. The list might be indefinitely een 
Where did all these people obtain their poisons? It would be 
well worth the while of the Pharmaceutical Society to make a 
list of such cases for say three months, and to ascertain in each 
case if possible where the poison was bought. If it should be 
found that all or a majority came from stores, grocers, and other 
unauthorized dealers in drugs, the case put by Mr. Attfield would 
be immensely strengthened. It is perfectly true that legislation 
can hardly be evoked at the present day—in the “ so-called Nine- 
teenth Century,” as it has recently been described—for the pro- 
longation or strengthening of a monopoly; but, if the chemists 
can show that it is owing to the unauthorized sales of drugs and 
poisons that these shocking tragedies, so far from being less com- 
mon than before 1868, are actually more common and on the 
increase, they may come to Parliament with a very good case; 
and when some of the much less important measures to which the 
present Government has pledged itself to please its Radical sup- 
porters have been dapeme of, a Bill in extension, explanation, or 
confirmation of that of 1868 may be passed, and English people may 
be protected like Frenchmen, Germans, Italians—indeed almost 
all nations—against the occurrence of such horrors as we have 
mentioned, 


ANGLO-FRENCH AND FRANCO-ENGLISH. 


| i the always delightful book wherein are recorded the sayings 
and doings of The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, a book 
designed to inculcate the wholesome doctrine that every man 
should be his own Boswell, the spirit of the sturdy Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, speaking through the circulating medium of Dr, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, declares that “to trifle with the vocabulary 
which is the vehigdle of social intercourse is to tamper with the 
currency of humaa intelligence,” and the orotund presence adds the 
sentiment that in his opinion “ he who would violate the sanctities 
of his mother-tongue would invade the recesses of the paternal till 
without remorse and repeat the banquet of Saturn without indiges- 
tion.” From the context we learn that the spirit of the great lexi- 
pher was perturbed by certain trifling puns or verbal witti- 
cisms with which the breakfast-table had been amused ; but his 
ponderous criticism has always seemed to us to be quite as appli- 
cable to the ill-advised persons, or speakers, or writers who find the 
English language inadequate to the full expression of their teem- 
ing thoughts, and who are, therefore, fo to employ words and 
hrases from various foreign tongues, The habit of dropping into 
rench unawares is as enfeebling as the habit of punning ; and the 
one is quite as fairly to be considered a violation of the sanctities 
of the mother-tongue as the other. Either habit indicates a 
certain flabbiness of fibre, both moral and intellectual. It is 
difficult to believe either in the moral rectitude or in the mental 
strength of aman or a woman addicted to the quoting of odd 
scraps of odd French, When we take up the latest work 
of a young lady novelist, and find scattered through her pages 
soubrequet and double entendre and a Voutrance and artiste, and 
other choice specimens of the French which is spoken by those 
who do not speak French, we need read no further to know that 
the mantle of George Eliot and Jane Austen has not fallen on the 


fair authoress’s shoulders, Even Mrs. Oliphant, a novelist who is - 


old enough to know better and who has delighted us all with 


charming tales of truly — life, is wont to sprinkle French © 
vo 


freely through her many volumes, not only in her novels, but even 
in her unnecessary Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, whom she 

rashly credited with gaieté du cceur (sic). 
Of course it cannot be denied that certain French words, and 
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not merely those which came over with the Conqueror, have fairly 
won a right of domicile in England. Znnui, for example, and 
Y these have no exact English equivalents, and their removal 
m common would leave an aching void. But why 
should a ballet-dancer be called a danseuse? And why should a 
singer be forced to sing a chansonnette when she might just as well 
have sung a little song? And why, oh! why-should one of the 
best hotels in London call its luxurious dining-room a salle a 
manger? And why should that useful modern improvement 
known in America as an elevator and in England as a lift be de- 
Dominated in this hotel an ascenseur? In like manner @ new 
portale chemical fire-extinguisher for use in private houses and in 
tels is called an extincteur, What evil spirit 
Mrs. Tompkins, the milliner, and Miss Simkins, the dressmaker, 
to emblazon their golden signs with the mystic “ Mdme. Tompkins, 
Modes,” and “ Mdlle, Simkins, Robes”? And here occasion 
serves to protest, with whatever strength may in us lie, against 
the superfluous d which British custum has injected into the 
French contractions for Madame and Mademoiselie. We say 
British, for this error is confined to Great Britain and }:er colon‘al 
dependencies, the inhabitants of the United States of America 
having happily escaped it. In America as in France Madame and 
aes are contracted to Mme. and Mlle.,and it is only the 
iton who writes Mdme. and Mdlle., in the fond belief that he has 
caught the exact Parisian touch. It may be as well to note that the 
French phrase is @ outrance, that there is no u in sobriquet, and 
that the French know no such expression as dowble entendre, the 
nearest approach to it being double entente, a double meaning, 
which is, however, wholly devoid of the ulterior significance 
attached to double entendre. Perhaps the word most sinned 
against is artiste. There is really no excuse whatever for the 
use of this word in English speech. It is the exact transla- 
tion and complete slodlans of the English word artist, and 
it does not mean a female artist any more than pianiste means 
@ female pianist. We can now recall with a shudder a pro- 
gramme t into our hands at a watering-place two or 
years ago, in which a certain charming artist was announced as 
the greatest living lady pianiste in the world.” But perhaps 
this is not more painful than a sign still to be seen in a little street 
between Regent Street and Bond Street, and which declares that 
the house to which it is affixed is occupied by “ Blank et Cie., 
Artistes in Corsets.” This, in the language of the wild Western 
humorist after he had been to Paris, “ frappe tout chose parfaite- 
ment froid !” 
_ It was in the window of a shop in Regent Street towards the 
end of last season that we saw exposed for sale a handsome china 
rvice in a handsome silk-lined box, bearing in its cover two 
e placards, that to the right declaring that it was suitable for 
“a wedding present,” while that on the left suggested its fitness 
as “un présent de noces.” It was at the opening of the last 
Royal Academy that a youth of tender years and artistic yearnings 
confided to the more mature lady with whom he was talking that 
he did not greatly care for gendre pictures! It was over the door 
of some sort of a free-and-easy or low concert saloon in New York 
that we once saw a transparency setting forth that the abode of 
bliss within was a “ Resorte Musicale.” And it was in an American 
theatrical journal that we once saw an advertisement of two music- 
hall artists, man and wife, who desired an engagement. From the 
advertisement it was evident that in their previous condition of 
single blessedness the lady had been more successful and had be- 
come the more widely known. Wherefore the husband, instead 
of bestowing his name on his wife, borrowed hers, and announced 
himself as “ Mr. John Black née John White.” But the ways of 
theatrical people are inscrutable; who can tell what a Lion 
Comique may be? In ordinary life a man who makes costumes is 
@ costumer, and a man who makes wigs is a wigmaker; but in the 
theatre and on the programmes of the theatres the man who makes 
theatrical costumes is a costumter, and the man who makes theatrical 
wigs is a perruguier, In the same manner a lady who plays 
tragedy or who has tragic gifts is a tragédienne, and a lady 
who plays comedy or who has comic gifts is a comédienne—and 
both the one and the other is a great artiste who has thoroughly 
mastered her réd/e, Encore, although used in English in a sense 
wholly different from that which it has in French, is now accli- 
matized beyond uprooting, and so is a hybrid word parquette used 
in America to indicate the stalls or orchestra chairs, just as there 
ig also used in America to indicate a railway terminus the word 
dépét, with a hybrid pronunciation as though it were written 
dee-po. But then there are no costumiers or perrugquiers on 
American playbills. Probably the only French word of all the 
many freely and needlessly by dramatic critics, and by all 
writers about the theatre, which bas any justification for its con- 
tinued career on this side of the Channel is dénouement. It 
that there is no exact synonym for dénouwement in its 
nical sense. The end, the climax, the culmination, the sur- 
ise, the discovery, are all slightly different in meaning from that 
Corba loosening of the knot of intrigue which the word dénoue- 
ment implies. In fact, permission to use dénouement as though it 
felt want filled. 
At would not be fair thus to rebuke our fellow-countrymen with- 
out noting the fact that the French are nowadays quite as prone 
to,quote English as the English are to quote French, and also that 
there is very little to choose between the results. An article on 
sport in a French paper is almost as curious and macaronic a 


the technical phrases which hint at the mighty mysteries of ladies’ 
apparel are all French, so the technical phrases of masculine outdoor 
amusement are nearly all English. The report of a horse-race as it 
appears in a Parisian newspaper is quite as comic as the description 
of a bride's gowns as it appears in a London organ of society. The 
French dandy, who was once a gandin, and who is now a 
gommeux, is driven to the course in a breack drawn by a pair of 
steppers ; on the track he mingles with the betting-men and makes 
a book, Thus he accomplishes his duty to society, and is acknow- 
ledged to be tout ce qu'ily ade plus hig-lif. We are informed 
and believe that this strange perversion of high life is pronounced 
as it is written, “ hig-lif.? When the French swell is not mingling 
with the other sportmen on the turf, he has perhaps gone to the 
river to see the rovingmen, or into some garden to watch the 
Jeunes misses playing crockett, by which last word the French are 
wont to designate the formerly popular game of croquet. In the 
summer, or rather in the early autumn, he varies these amuse- 
ments by a paper-chase of some unknown variety which he com- 
placently cails a rallye-papier. To see just how far can go this 
absurd commingling of tongues, complicated by preternaturally 
ingenious blundering, one must give his days and nights to the 
reading of the Carnet d'un Mondain, which the Figaro publishes 
under the signature of Etincelle. To see how even clever and 
well-informed writers may err in bad company, one must read 
the always interesting and often instructive chronigues which 
M. Jules Claretie contributes every week to the Temps, and 
which are gathered together every year under the title of 
Ia Vie & Paris. M. Claretie reads English, and he has 
travelled in England; but he makes repeated use of a 
hybrid verb—interwiever—which we assume to be some sort of 
a Gallicized interview. Interwiever is the act accomplished by 
the reporter—another word which the French have snatched 
across the Channel. But interwiever, bad as it is, and absurd as 
it is, is not a whit worse or more absurd than double entendre and 
soubriquet, In fact, the better one knows the popular misinfor- 
mation on both sides of the Channel, the more willingly will one 
admit that honours are easy, and that English bad French is no 
better and no worse than French bad English. 

There is an ancient and musty merry jest about a City madam 
who spoke only the French habitually used in young ladies’ 
schools, and who rendered into English the familiar ris de veau 
4 la financiére as “a smile of the little cow in the manner of the 
female financier.” But this is not more startling than many other 
things to be discovered by those who search the cook-books dili- 
gently. Weremember a bill of fare in a far Western hotel in 
the United States in which all the familiar dishes were translated 
into unfamiliar French, the climax being reached when ginger- 
snaps, the sole dessert, appeared transmogrified as gateur de 
gingembre. Perhaps it is in revenge for repeated insults like 
this that the Parisians now advertise on the windows of the 
caiéson the boulevards that Boissons Américaines are sold within, 
the only American drink particularized being a certain “ Shery 
Gobbler,” warranted to warm the heart of all vagrant American 


.humorista who may chance to visit Paris while alive and in the flesh. 


In essence shery gobbler is but little more comic than rosbif, or than 
bifteck, which are recognized French forms of the roast beef of 
old England and of the beefsteak which plays second to it. Both 
roshif and bifteck are accepted by Littré, who finds for the latter 
& sponsor as early and as eminent as Voltaire. And 

is not as comic as “cutlete” and “ tartlete,” which we 
detected day after day on the bill of fare of a Cunard steamer 
crossing from Live’ to New York a few months ago. When 
we drew the attention of a fellow-traveller to the constant recur- 
rence of the superfluous e at the end of cutlet and tartlet, the 
active and intelligent steward, who anticipated our slightest wants, 
leant forward with a-benignant smile, and benevolently explained 
the mystery. “ It’s the French, sir,” he said; “ cutlete aud tartlete 
is French, sir!” 

Of the many amusing stories in circulation and turning on an 
English misuse of French, the most popular is perhaps the anec- 
dote in which one of two gentlemen occupying an apartment in 
Paris leaves word with the concierge that he does not wish his fire 
to go out; as he unfortunately expresses this desire in the phrase 
“ne laissez pas sortir le fou,” much inconvenience results to the other 
gentleman, who is detained in the aetnasses a dangerous lunatic. 
This pleasant tale has in its time been fathered on many famous 
Englishmen, And like unto it is another which Americans are 
wont to place to the credit of a cockney, while the English are 
sure that its true hero was a Yankee-—both parties acting on the 
old principle of “ putting the Frenchman up the chimney when 
they tell the story in England.” The story goes that a certain 
Anglo-Saxon—for thus we may avoid international complications— 
entered into a Parisian restaurant with intent to eat, drink, and 
be merry. Wishing to inform the waiter of his hunger he said, 
“Jai une femme!” to which the polite but astonished waiter 
naturally responded, “J’espére que madame se porte bien?” 
Whereupon the Anglo-Saxon makes a second attempt at the 
French for hunger, and asserts, “ Je suis fameux!” to which the 
waiter’s obvious reply is, “Je suis bien aise de le savoir, mon- 
sieur!” Then the Anglo-Saxon girded up his loins and made a 
final effort, and declared, “ Je suis femme!” to which the waiter 
could answer only, “ Alors madame s‘habille d’une fagon trés- 
étrange.” After which the Anglo-Saxon fled, and was seen no © 
more, 
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THE NEW CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


S our political ——- becomes daily more democratic in its 
character we find daily more reason to deplore the increasing 
licence and decreasing wisdom of the public utterances of poli- 
ticians. The quantity of extra-Parliamentary s is ever grow- 
ing, the quality is ever on the decline. To such an extent is this 
the case that it is thought to be actually imperilling, by the force 
of reflected discredit, our Parliamentary system of government by 
party. This is of itself the most critical possible indication of the 
magnitude of the evil. If there be any good at all in party go- 
vernment, it must consist in the fact that the Opposition of the 
day possesses within itself the cohesion and the ability necessary 
to enable it at any moment and for all pu to take the place 
of the Government of the day. It is this that neutralizes the 
effects of pee passion and makes it impossible for sudden 
shiftings of popular favour to put in power a disorganized set 
of politicians, inexperienced in the practical work of govern- 
ment, Yet such are nowadays the habits of politicians m- 
ing that their very opportunities of succeeding to power are 
apt to be nothing so much an occasion for their own embar- 
rassment and confusion. Ministers succeeding to office have 
pry Bgass difficulties to contend with than mere 
of their predecessors’ policy. They have to face also their own 
utterances in opposition, and at all events to make a show of 
uaring them with their practice in office. This is the effect 
of a cacoethes not by any means peculiar to either side of the 
House. How few executive acts of any Government there are 
which cannot, if needful, be set in an unfavourable light ; and 
how few are the speakers, to whatever Government opposed, who 
ever in these days resist the temptation to use those means of 
winning rhetorical success! A Government may be engaged in 
steering the ship of State through the shoals of newly-recurring 
we eee in foreign policy. It may be loyally guiding itself 
by the fixed light of the traditional me only possible principles of 
British policy. Opposition s rs not the less incontinently 
commit themselves to new and impracticable developments of the 
received conception of England’s duty in regard to her foreign 
relations. Hysterically preaching non-intervention, the concert of 
Europe, national self-denial, — with oppressed national- 
ities, Opposition speakers tind themselves constructing an entirely 
new, but also entirely impossible, philosophy of foreign relations. 
, again, a Government may be conscientiously doing what 
little can be done to prevent any serious relative’ increase in 
the net expenditure of the country. Opposition speakers not the 
point reproachfully to increased apparent totals, repudiate 
all explanation, and recklessly commit themselves to implied, if 
not express, promise of reductions all round, not merely of apparent 
totals, but also of actual burdens. By the popular vote the spokes- 
men of the minority are suddenly converted into the Ministers of 
the majority; and the natural consequence ensues that the public 
interest suffers from a policy vitiated by the incurable propensity 


of Ministers to affect in their finance a imony, and in their 
foreign policy a disinterestedness, which, if unflinchingly practised, 
would result only in disaster. 


But who is really to blame for all this? Members of Parlia- 
ment themselves, we shall be told. They speak too much on plat- 
forms about the country. They say more than they mean; because 
they have to say something, and rarely have anything to say that 
they do mean except what has been earlier and better said by 
somebody else. ndoubtedly the excessive quantity of extra- 
Parliamentary speech is a link in the chain of causes. But who is 
to blame for that excessive quantity? How is it that the dis- 
tinction whieh used to be won by rhetorical success in Parliament 
has now to be sought ly Soe gn display upon the platform? If 
the vice is observed in both political parties, it is not unnatural to 
doubt whether the blame should rest entirely upon politicians 
themselves, and should not be also charged upon the common 
source whence all parties derive their power—the electorate itself. 
Does any man suppose that, outside a few specially interested 
demagogues, any member of Parliament, however distinguished or 
eloquent, ever went upon a platform during the recess without 
inwardly cursing the need for that unwelcome inroad upon the 
length of his holiday and upon the practice of the reserve which 
is so essential to political self-respect? He may curse the need, 
but he must. mount the platform. Why? The local party 
organization is brisk and aggressive, and wants patting on 
the back. Or it is ishing, and has to be galvanized 
by the arts of the political medicine-man. The local complaint 
is that the local Big-Endians get scanty encouragement and 
countenance from Parliamentary leaders, while the abominable 
Little-Endians of the district seem to have no difficulty in 
getting M.P.’s down to s Refusal is unamiable. Compli- 
ance stimulates the appetite in other places; and the result of 
this political dram-drinking is that there is scarcely a country 
town, however insignificant, which does not consider that the 
activity of its Conservative Association or the zeal of its Liberal 
Five Hundred are fully worthy to be rewarded by a visit from 
Lord Salisbury or Sir Stafford Northcote, or from Lord Hartington 
or Mr. Chamberlain, of course “with a s .” Luminaries of 
the first magnitude cannot quite get to the Associations and 
Five Hundreds, so the local must regretfully confine 
themselves to trying to beguile an Under-Secretary or ex-Under- 
Secretary of State, or may even have to content themselves with 
being “addressed ” by the ordinary member of Parliament. The invi- 
tation is accepted, and the invited speaker, vaguely wondering what 


of his arrival he is urged on every side to pitch high 
his denunciations, for that otherwise he will 
groundlings. The result one knows too well. Unfortunately 
supposed peculiarity of the local appetite is by no means 
to it. Everywhere the political strong drink is demanded and 
absorbed in deep and exciting draughts, to the inevitable degrada- 
tion both of purveyor and consumer. As with real intem 
so with political ; it is the taste of the consumer that determines 
the strength and quality of the beverage. The pla t knows 
that he must write to please the public. They are the ultimate 
arbiters of his success; and in the same way it is the taste of the 
audiences that forms the manners of the platform. Theirs is 
the craving for fault-finding and strong language, Its gratifica- 
tion we have called political dram-drinking. By a certain school 
it is called the healthy increase of political activity in the minds 
of the People. But im either case it means that the plan of 
campaign is coming to be settled less and less by the leaders 
and more and more by the rank and file. The that can 
be said of it is that it points to the increasing democratisation 
of our political life. has found out that he need no 
longer remain a mere spectator of the show, but that himself 
can move the puppets on the stage. And he is by no means 
loth to make them dance to his liking. All this imports a 
changed position in the mere centre of gravity, the seat of 
which is now, not the House of Commons, but the provincial 
=F Demos gets thereby much increased amusement from 
is puppet-show, and naturally thinks it all a change for the better. 
A mutual understanding between parties might abate the evil. 
The pity is that there should-be men of education and- culture 
whose action makes such understanding impossible, and whose 
consciences permit them to tell Demos that he is right. 


VICTORIAN. 


M® JULIAN EDWARDS'S Victorian, the most recent 
addition to English o was produced at Covent Garden 
last Saturday, and received the applause of a genial audience, 
This reception can only be regarded as the measure of the current 
reaction in favour of national opera and the expression of the 

nature which generally accompanies a first representation. 

r. Edwards’s work does not possess the slightest pretensions to 
modernité ; it belongs to a past. school, and has something of the 
air and grace of an old-fashioned acquaintance; its smooth level 
of mediocrity ensures it from strenuous condemnation, for it 
tara no salient points to justify either or blame, 

inthusiastic advocates of the establishment of a national opera 
house need not suffer their faith to waver because a young com- 
poser has preferred the well-beaten track to the more perilo 
adventure of a new departure. Many years must elapse before 
English dramatic music is mar gang founded on such broad 
ee of art as are indicated in Mr. Mackenzie's Colomba, 
tmancipation from old traditions must be gradual, and we 
cannot all at once hope to see the disappearance of that gam | 
of treatment which once formed the truest claim of i 
opera to be considered national. The works of Arne and Shield 
and Kelly, in which our fathers delighted, were national enough 
to satisfy the most exacting Y sssaprrs and differed totally from any 
Continental form of opera; they thoroughly an age of 
fervid political life, when art suffered peculi through its de 
tachment from foreign influence. We do not, of course, imply 
that Victorian is a study after an antiquated model, a mere resus- 
citation of the ballad-opera and the school of warblers; it fails, 
however, to satisfy the artistic instincts and aspirations of the 
time, it has not that vivifying dramatic spirit without which no 
opera can escape oblivion. 

The libretto of Victorian is founded on 's Spanish 
Student. From a lyrical as well as a dramatic point of view the 
subject is excellent ; the librettist has, however, produced but a 
commonplace book, inflated in lan and loose in con- 
struction. He would have done better if he had more closely 
followed the action of his original, or had combined the 
fortunes of Preciosa with the loves of other characters from 
Cervantes, after the example of Middleton and Rowley in The 
Spanish Gipsy. There is little natural continuity of scenes 
as it is, the curtain falls fitfully and frequently, and upon ensembles 
of the tamest description, The e of Act iii. is a curious 
instance of this, because it also exemplifies the inability of the 
com to make the most of his dramatic opportunities. When 
the Count de Lara is stabbed in Preciosa’s garden by the jealous 
Bartolomé and a band of men clothed in long cloaks enter and sur- 
round the body of the Count, a chorus of lamentation or vengeance 
is naturally expected ; but the dusky band merely pose like con- 
spirators in council, and the curtain falls. are scenes 
suggested by Longfellow—e.g. the theatre where Preciosa is hooted 
by De Lara’s followers—that would certainly not have been missed 
by an experienced artificer or have failed to inspire @ musician. 
The music generally is deficient in colour and force, and is tf 
characterized by atic vitality; the concerted pieces, whi 
necessarily test the resources of the com , are weak, and local 
colour is very slightly introduced. In the first act thé well-known 
serenade, “ Stars of the summer night,” is agreeably set; but the 
effect was almost lost by the ill-comtrived position of the singers 
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and the loudness of the violins pizzicato. A long duet which 
ensues between Victorian and Preciosa wants passion, though it 
is melodious and pleasing. The. best scene in the second act is 
where Bartolomé visits Preciosa and entreats the cold but 
petnetion oF to reinstate him in his old position as her 
lover. is passionate supplication was rendered with great 
feeling and expression by Mr. Sauvage, and received the 
only encore of the evening. In Act iii. an indifferent quintet, un- 
ily vociferous, precedes the duel between Victorian and 
the Count, and is followed by a pretty duet for Preciosa and 
Dolores. The familiar song, “ Good Night, Beloved,” which is the 
signal for Bartolomé’s vengeance, is effectively set and skilfully 
harmonized. The last act contains the most striking number of 
the opera, the chorus “ On the mountain-top I stand,” bright and 
ic 
tion of iosa’s birthright concludes the opera. 
It is surprising, considering the subject he has treated, that Mr. 
Edwards has not made better use of Spanish dances and those 
ular songs that are so dance-like in rhythm. He seems to have 
n deterred rather than inspirited by the example of Weber and 
Bizet. The music of Victorian is singularly unrelieved by ornate 
melodies of complicated rhythm and quaintly varied time; the 
ballet, too, is undistinguished by any attempt at characterization 
such as the seguidilia in the first act of Carmen. In no direction 
could local colour be attained with more propriety than in this. 
ite of indisposition, sang with exquisite charm and refinement 
soliaian, Mr. James Sauvage fully sustained the impression 
he made in The Piper of Hamelin. Mr, Packard as Victorian, 
Miss Lucy Franklein (Hypolito), and Miss Devrient (Dolores) 
gave satisfactory renderings of their parts. The tra was 
under the conduct of the composer. 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE. 


A’ the corner of Coventry Street and Piccadilly East, 
standing on a plot of ground almost entirely isolated, 
Mr. Phipps has built for Mr. Edgar Bruce a new theatre, which 
is not only very pretty and convenient in position, but which 
combines most of the latest inventions by which buildings are 
made wholesome and safe. The site is excellent. The house is 
lighted by Swan incandescent lamps, and is therefore cool, while 
is laid on throughout the building in case of accident to 
the ut perhaps the greatest, and certainly not 
the least welcome, curiosity, in the arrangement of the 
new theatre is the hydraulic iron curtain, which is to be 
let down once évery evening to encourage the audience, and 
which completely severs the auditory from the stage—to such 
an extent, it is said, that, if the latter were blazing, no smoke 
would reach the audience. The decorations of the theatre are 
bright and pretty, and the arrangements of the vestibule and 
staircases remarkably tasteful. The refreshment-room contains a 
circular kiosk instead of a bar, and out of the stalls’ foyer there 
‘runs an underground grotto, which will be very attractive when 
‘the fountains are in better order and the ferns have taken root. 

Mr. Bruce has not started with a new piece, but with two inte- 
resting and popular plays, neither of which has been very lately 
seen. In Honour Bound, which is perhaps Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
best comedy, though Mammon is a play of great merit, is acted by 
Mr. Edgar Bruce—whose original character was Sir Geo 
Carlyon—Mr. Temple, Miss Tilbury, and Miss Helen Matthews, 
who takes the difficult part of Lady Carlyon, The play is one 
which deserves more attention than an audience which had appa- 
rently come only to see The Palace of Truth were inclined to give 
to it. Like all Mr. Sydney Grundy’s plays, it is written with 
‘scrupulous, almost ate care Vhen In Honour Bound 
was first performed, its affiliation to Scribe’s Une Chaine, and 
‘the boldness with which the dramatist drew attention to this 
play, and even sent his characters to see it acted, enforced 
admiration. Perhaps Mr. Grundy is a little too much enamoured 
of Scribe and the French method of the older school to please a 
modern London audience. In comparison with Mr. Gilbert's in- 
vertebrate series of entertaining scenes, in which the action 
scarcely moves at all, Mr. Grundy’s nervous little comedy, with 
its rapid and conclusive evolution, evidently failed to please; nor, 
although Mr. Grundy bas been long before the public, does his 
name com with Mr. Gilbert’s in popularity. He has not 
caught the universal ear; but he may flatter himself that it is 
partly because he speaks a purer English. 

The piece was carefully acted. Miss Tilbury was a capital 
colonial niece, all raptures and innocence; and Miss Helen 
Matthews played the _ of Lady Carlyon carefully, with a 
little less sharpness of delineation, perhaps, that could have been 
wished. The weak point of the play is the dialogue between Lady 
Carlyon and Philip, roges | after the former has overheard 
the confidences of the latter, this wealmess was increased by 
a kind of hesitation on the part of Miss Matthews. Mr. Edgar 
Bruce was excellent as SirGeorge Carlyon. Mr. G. Temple, who 

yed Philip, lacked distinction of manner; so fascinating a lady- 

iller, too, should hardly be represented ina very badly-fitting suit 
of dress-clothes. 

It is wise of Mr. Gilbert to revive The Palace of Truth while 

ion and Galatea is running, for the former to a great 
extent redeems the latter, and reminds us of the author’s genuine 
wit and fancy. Of his fairy-comedies it is undoubtedly the best, 


electric light. 


ue in character and happily instrumented. The revela-. 


as it may be said to be the earliest. It was + out in 
November 1870, and first revealed Mr. Gilbert to the a 
public, It will still be remembered how facetious a King Phanor 
was presented by Buckstone, and how irresistible a Zeolide by 
Mrs. Kendal. In the present revival Mr. Anson deserves the 
chief credit of success, though all the parts may be said to be 
respectably played. Mr. Anson’s Phanor is admirable, and the 
first act would scarcely be endurable without him. When he sits 
with his mandoline in his hand, in a ring of his courtiers, and is 
persuaded to recite once more his about “ pitch-encrusted 
night,” his gentle fatuity is beyond raise. He glances from one 
to another with astute suspicion, till Zoram’s marvellous compli- 
ments about the tetrachords and one redundant note quite sets his 
scruples at rest, and, with an ineffable smile of contented vanity, 
he turns to the others, and says of Zoram :— 
A wonderful musician—and a man 
Of infinite good taste. ‘ 

Throughout the play Mr. Anson’s King Phanor is of great 
service. It is a charming creation, and not the less pleasing 
because it is less vivid, less farcical, than Buckstone made it. 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew, as Prince Philamir, has no opportunity to 
show his quality until the second act, where, under the spell of 
the truth, he has to pour out his very lukewarm feelings for 
Zeolide in accents burning with passion. This required a strain 
on the illusion of the spectators which Mr. Bellew enabled them 
to support by great skill and delicacy in his presentation, rising to 
something like genius at one moment, where he holds her head 
between his arms, and, leaning back as if in an ecstasy of amorous 
contemplation, sighs out 

I do not love you as a lover should. 


His attitudes were graceful and without exaggeration, and he 
made the best that could be made of a thankless Sg Miss 
Lingard was a sweet and forbearing Zeolide, and Miss Tilbury 
was excellent as Azema, with her exaggerated air of modesty 
and the crudity of her unconscious confessions. Miss Florence 
Marryat should correct a stiffness of movement and a monotony 
of voice which spoil her Queen Altemire, It is y necessary 
to say that Mr. John Maclean was good as Gélanor. Miss Sophie 
Eyre, in an effective blue costume, played Mirza, the court-lady 
who has stolen the talisman, with considerable skill; she con- 
trives, at the moment when we are all persuaded that she can- 
not but be true, to haunt us with what seems an unworthy 
~~ ti very tastefully designed. The splendour of 
e scenes are no’ astefully des . e 8 our 0 
the Palace of Truth in the oak act is of @ aps rh 
magnificence. The tinsel and sham mother-o’-pearl only serve to 
increase our sense of the flimsiness of Mr. Gilbert’s witty and 
graceful drama. With all its amusing quality, Tie Palace of Truth 
is slight and not entirely without a taint of vulgarity. At the 
close of the play the couples all forgive one another :— 
PHANoR. 
We’ve learnt how matrimonial constancy 
By causeless jealousy is sometimes tried. 
(Looking reproachfully at ALTEMIRE.) 
ALTEMIRE, 
How jealousy is sometimes justified. 
(Looking reproachfully at PHANOR.) 

This is really all that we have learned when we have seen not 
this play only, but most of Mr. Gilbert's comedies, and the basis 
is a littie slender for a dramatic reputation to be built upon, 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS IN AMERICA. 


Tas New York Stock Exchange is passing through a crisis, 
the most severe it has experienced since the great panic of 
1873. There does not appear to be any ground for fear, however, 
that the result will be as disastrous as in that year of widespread 
ruin. What is going on is rather the end of a long and slow 
liquidation than a sudden paralysis of credit producing a general 
industrial disorganization. When, in consequence of a succession 
of good harvests, of continual thrift, and of the accumulation of 
wealth, prosperity revived in the United States five years ago, the 
projects for building new railways that had to be suspended in 
1873 were resumed. Population in the interval had greatly in- 
creased, new regions had been brought under cultivation, new 
towns had sprung into existence, new mines had been opened, and 
naturally, therefore, there was need for a further extension of the 
railway communications of the country. Moreover, with the 
revival of activity immigration began again upon a scale, 
and to accommodate the new comers the opeang Se of new fields 
of labour was ere. But, as usual in such caseg, the work 
was entirely overdone, and, to make matters worse, it was done 
in an unsafe manner. Formerly, when railways were built in the 
United States, the capital for building them was chiefly borrowed 
in Europe. The management of American railways, however, had 
taught European capitalists to distrust new Transatlantic railway 
schemes, and consequently the projectors of new railways 
five years ago found that it would be difficult to borrow 
largely in Europe. Nor did they very much desire to appl 
immediately to the European money markets, They wished 
first to secure a large profit, and to leave only the picki 

to such European capitalists as might be induced to lend or 


to invest in their new undertakings. Accordingly, the pro- 
jectors of new railways formed what are called a Construction 
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Companies.” They consist for the most part of but a few 
capitalists, and their avowed purpose is to build the railways 
in which these capitalists are interested. Their interests, how- 
ever, are rather than public. One member hopes to 
sell iron or coal to the Company, another to issue the stock, a 
third to get the contract for actually constructing the line. And 
their plan of operation is to emit bonds to the amount required 
for actual construction, retaining the whole share capital in their 
own hands. In other words, the plan is to borrow on mortgage 
the money required for building the line, and to retain for them- 
selves the absolute ownership, and of course also the management. 
If they can sell a portion of the shares, that is clear profit. For a 
time the plan succeeded admirably. The country was prosperous, 
there was a real want of additional railway communication, and 
there were most sanguine hopes formed of the future. But the 
mileage built was so immense that very soon the home money 
market was exhausted, and when the Centvadin Companies 
applied to the money markets of Europe, they discovered that 

uropean capitalists were not very ready to lend the sums required. 
They were obliged to find the means for completing their under- 
takings in any way they could. The first and most p Brae method 
was to sell the securities of older and better-established Companies, 
for which a market could always be found either at home or in 
Europe. The sales became so enormous that prices began to fall, 
and, as each fall in price made the receipts of the Construction 
Companies less, to bring in a certain sum the sales had to be 
augmented. In consequence there ensued a continuous fall of prices, 
which has now lasted for nearly two years and a half. This fall 
of prices embarrassed speculators, who had bought securities on 
borrowed money in the hope of seeing prices rise, and who were 
called upon by the lenders for additional security, which in many 
cases they were unable to find. The outside speculators were 
thus compelled to sell, and gradually the selling assumed such 
vast proportions that the full in prices has exceeded anything 
hitherto witnessed. It is estimated that the depreciation in the 
securities quoted upon the New York Stock Exchange exceeds in 
amount the indemnity paid by France to Germany at the close of 
the late war. 

Of course, as we have often explained, a depreciation of this 
kind is to a large extent nominal. Investors who hold the secu- 
rities of such great Companies as the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, or the Illinois Central, have for the most part 
bought for the sake of the revenue yielded by those stocks, and, 
speaking generally,are, in Stock Exchange phrase, neither induced 
* to take a profit” when prices rise nor frightened into throwing 
away their property when prices fall. To the mass of shareholders 
and bondholders, therefore, the loss through the fall of prices is 

ly imaginary. But, nevertheless, even to investors the loss 
in many cases is very serious. Where a shareholder or bond- 
holder has for any reason whatsoever been obliged to sell, he 
has lost a great part of the capital invested. And where he 
has required to borrow on the security of the stocks or bonds held 
by him, he has been able to obtain less than he would have done 
two years, or even twelve months, ago. It is, however, upon the 
members of the Construction Companies and speculators generally 
that the real losses have fallen. Speculators, for example, who 
bought a year or two ago at 30, 50, or, in some cases, 100 per cent. 
higher than the prices now obtainable, did so by means of money 
borrowed, and were obliged to lodge with the lenders security for 
a certain proportion of the money lent, on the express condition 
that they would always keep py en to the same proportion. 
Onevery fall of prices they have been called upon to increase the secu- 
rity thus lodged, and the majority of them have been unable to 
comply. They have in consequence been — to sell the stocks 
in which they speculated, losing altogether the securities lodged 
with the banks and other lenders. In this yn, we number of 
failures caused throughout the United States has been greater than 
has been witnessed for many years 1. If the speculators were a 
class apart, who lived by mere gambling upon the Stock Exchange, 
the result would perhaps be beneficial. But unfortunately the purely 
professional speculators are few. The great body consist of men who 
are engaged in various trading, industrial, and professional occupa- 
tions, and their losses upon the Stock Exchange have consequently 
affected their other businesses,and have thus caused widespread 
suffering. Apart from all other causes, the embarrassments of the 
Construction Companies would have brought about a great fall 
in prices, but the effect of their embarrassments has been im- 
mensely vated by other influences. Not only hare new rail- 
ways been built in the newer parts of the Union, but while the 
mania lasted, lines were started « even in the older States in com- 
petition with the greatest and best established in America. And 
the competition thus threatened drove the older Companies to 
adopt measures which have made the crisis much more severe 
than it otherwise would have been. To take the example that 
for the moment attracts most attention. The New York Central 
Railway runs through the most populous part of the State of 
New York, and passes through the only gap in the Alleghany 
Mountains in that part of the country. The line may practically 
be said to belong to the Vanderbilt family, who regarded their 
monopoly of the traffic as quite secure. e gap, indeed, is only 
wide enough to allow of one railway at each side of the Hudson 
River, and one bank was already occupied by the New York 
Central. Several years ago, however, a charter was obtained 
authorizing the construction of another railway on the other side 
of the river, but so chimerical did the building of this line appear 
to Mr. Vanderbilt that he is said to have refused to pay 5,000/. 
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or 10,0001, for the charter when offered to him. At the height 
of the recent mania the project for building this competition line was 
revived,and capitalists eagerly took it up. It runs quite close to the 
New York Central all the way from New York to Buffalo, When 
Mr. Vanderbilt saw that the construction of the line was bei 
pushed on in earnest, he adopted measures to defeat the threaten 
competition, which resulted in the “ war of rates” that lasted for 
so many months in 1881 and 1882, It was generally believed at 
the time that his object was to so discredit new Railway Companies 
in the United States and in Europe that the Construction Companies 
would be unable to obtain the funds they needed, and if so, his object 
has been fully realized. He was aided, it must be remembered, by 
a great drought that prevailed throughout the whole of the United 
States in 1881, and caused a general failure of all the crops. The 
war of rates and the bad harvests began the fall in prices, which 
has gone on steadily ever since, until it has reached what seems to 
be the lowest point at present. Already the New York and New 
England Railway, one of those in close alliance with the New 
York, West Shore, and Buffalo, Mr. Vanderbilt's competitor, 
has found itself in such difficulties that on New Year's Day 
its President had to apply for the appointment of a Receiver over 
it. An application has since been made for the appointment of a 
Receiver over the New York, Ontario, and Western, another 
ally of the West Shore. And, lastly, the North River Con- 
struction Company, the Company which has built the West 
Shore, has likewise fallen into the hands of a Receiver. 
There are rumours afloat that the difficulties of the West Shore 
itself are extremely great, The most remarkable failure, how- 
ever, which has as yet resulted from the crisis is that of Mr. 
Villard. He was a member of the Construction Company that 
built the West Shore, and, besides, he was President of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, of the Oregon and California Naviga- 
tion Company, and of the Oregon and Transcontinental Company. 
In fact, he ruled absolutely the railway, river, and ocean com- 
munications of the vast territory lying west of the great lakes, 
south of the British provinces, and north of California. And the 

te capital of the three Companies controlled by him 
amounted to about 40 millions sterling nominal. The fall in the 
securities of these Companies has amounted to about 50 per 
cent,, so that at the present market prices they would realize - 
haps not quite 20 millions sterling. And in consequence Mr, Villard 
himself has been reduced to poverty. He has been obliged to 
resign the presidency and directorship of all the Companies in 
= he was interested, and it is said has lost every penny he was 
worth. 

That the crisis is not yet at an end is certain. The struggle 
between the New York Central and the West Shore Companies is 
still going on; and, if it is possible for the former to put an end 
to the’ competition of the latter, the struggle will be continued 
until the West Shore succumbs, At the same time, efforts are 
being made to strangle competition in other directions; while, of 
course, speculators see their opportunity for making money in 
the difficulties all round. Those who lost large sums by buying 
securities in the hope that they would rise, are now endeavouring 
to make up for their losses by selling securities in the hope that 
they will fall still farther. These — speculative sales by 
persons who do not possess the stocks of which they dis have 
powerfully contributed to the depreciation referred to above, and 
they are sure to be continued as long as the market remains in its 
present unsettled condition. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that speculative sales of this kind in the long run are certain to 
bring about a rise. For, as soon as the speculators see reason to 
fear that they have made a mistake, and that prices may move 
upwards in spite of their efforts, they immediately turn round and 
buy back what they have sold. Otherwise, should the rise occur, 
they might be called upon to deliver the securities which they have 
sold without possessing them. Thus, if anything should frighten 
the speculators, their purchases might cause all at once a sudden 
and very considerable rise in prices. As long, however, as they are 
not rendered apprehensive, they are likely to continue their “ raids” 
now upon this stock and now upon that. Furthermore, bankers 
generally are alarmed at the rumours current of the difficulties of 
great speculators, and are rendered cautious by the appointment 
of receivers in different of the country. They are unwilling, 
therefore, to lend largely wherever a Construction Company or a 
new Railway Company gets into difficulties. It is possible, there- 
fore, that there may yet be very considerable failures and on a 
very large scale. Another adverse circumstance is that the Presi- 
dential election will occur next November, and that therefore 
public attention will be occupied with political agitation. But, 
in spite of all this, the probability seems to be that the crisis 
is rapidly drawing to a As stated above, the fall in prices 
has been going on for about two years and a half. In that time 
the bad business accumulated during the railway mania must have 
been nearly liquidated, and at the same time the country has been 
growing both in wealth and population. Moreover, the con- 
struction of new railways is now completely at an end. In 1882 
the length of new lines built was 12,000 miles; last year only 
about 6,000 miles were constructed ; and now it is estimated that 
in the current year the building will not exceed 2,000 miles. 
Last year and this year, moreover, all the mileage added to 
the American system was simply in completion of work already 
undertaken. No new line has been projected for two years. The 
sinking of capital, then, in new railways, and the manufacture of 
new railway bonds and shares, is practically at an end, and the 
growth of the United States is so rapid that things must now 
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have neatly righted themselves. Nor is it to be lost sight of that 
the redemption of the debt by the United States Government is 
going on at such a rate that many who held Government bonds 
and have been paid off are obliged to look out for other securities 
in which to invest. This money, as.soon as confidence begins to 
revive, is likely to be invested in the better class of railway 
securities, and therefore to tend to raise prices, 


REVIEWS. 


{EMERSON ON DREAMS AND BOGIES.* 


URING this autumn and winter there have been produced 
in Englard two editions of Emerson’s works, one published 
by Messrs. Routledge and one by Messrs. Macmillan. e do not 
intend to discuss the exact position of Emerson in English litera- 
ture, nor the worth of the pieces in some of these volumes, col- 
lected for the first time, as compared with those with which we 
have long been familiar, But this much we may say, that the 
reader must be ill-starred, either in his chance or in himself, who 
turns over any volume of Emerson for more than a few minutes 
without finding something for which he is the better—something 
fresh, welcome, and, above all, healthy. Many readers, and not 
incompetent ones, look on Emerson mainly as an idealist; and 
such may be surprised that one should dwell on sanity as one of 
the leading characters of his thought. But it is just in the com- 
bination of an ideal height and range of thought with balance and 
sanity that we find Emerson’s charm. He constantly teaches us 
in his informal way, as Berkeley taught us with classical English 
and philosophy, that idealism is nothing else than common sense 
transfig and enthroned above sophistry. There is in one of 
these volumes a short essay on “ Demonology,” taken from a 
course of lectures delivered about forty years ago, which very well 
illustrates this wholesome alliance, or rather identity, and, more- 
over, is still appropriate to the times. We do not think it can 
be much known, as yet, to readers in England; we shall there- 
fore, without more ado, take it as our text. 

Emerson goes straight to the true note of his subject with the 
first sentence :—“ The name Demonology covers dreams, omens, 
coincidences, luck, sortilege, magic, and other experiences which 
shun rather than court inquiry.” That is, in a nutshell, the 
common and the fatal character of all so-called occult knowledge. 
We are told of signs and wonders and powers that are beyond the 
scope of our common experience. They do not shrink from being 
talked about; their expounders, indeed, court notoriety; but it 
must be on their own terms, and there must be no meddling of 
the dry light of normal day, When it comes to real cross-ques- 
tioning, these candid and innocent observers of unexplored pheno- 
mena begin to shift their forms as fast as Proteus, and few there 
be that can hold them to any tangible certainty. As surely now 
as forty years ago, or, for that matter, forty centuries, they “ shun 
rather than court inquiry.” They say, of course, that they love 
light of all things. They invite the fullest examination and the 
strictest of tests; but somehow, when the examining begins in 
earnest, it always turns out that the sceptic’s candle must put 
in a dark lantern provided by the showman, or there will be no 
show to-day. Some time, at last, a sturdy Menelaus, undaunted 
by long lying in ambush among creatures of evil odour, a Mr. Ray 
Lankester or whoever else it may be, catches his Proteus and 
exposes the very body of the imposture, The juggler’s booth is 
overturned, his dupes go sorrowing, and in a few months another 
like unto him resumes the same business with trifling variations, 
much the same customers, and equal or greater success, 

Emerson, after thet comprehensive sentence of prelude, begins 
with dreams, a subject capable of infinite nonsense, and also 

ble of being turned to more profit than has yet been made of 
it by rational psychology. His notes are full of keen observation 
of the things ai of us have felt and few remembered. The difli- 
culty of recollecting a dream so vivid that in the first moment it 
seemed as if it would always cling to us—‘“ but we cannot get our 
hand on the first link or fibre, and the whole is lost”; the dis- 
location, as he happily calls it, whereby some strange incongruous 
element is always coming up to mar the palaces of our dream- 
fancies; the still stranger memory and congruity of a sort that 
runs through dreams, making us feel at home after a fashion 
among the trains that never get started, the fine sentences that 
never will construe, or the armies of nations that turn into boys 
with po and penny whistles—all these Emerson expounds in 
his lucid easy way, and with intimate knowledge. We shall be 
thought paradoxical again for calling himlucid. Let any one who 
has noted his dreams read this essay through, and then contradict 
us. Again, there is the uncontrollable quality of dreams, when 
“we the phantoms that rise the creation of our fancy, but they 
act like mutineers and fire on their commander,” a quality which 
may show a man by flashes, as Emerson truly says, undisclosed 
recesses of his own character, or of his true temper and judgment 
concerning other things, thus giving what we call presentiments, 
and more of them than we know could we but seize and interpret 
them. “ The sign is always there, if only the eye were also.” And 
so we pass from the occult world that every man carries with him 


* Complete Works of Emerson. Riverside Edition. London: Routledge. 
Complete Works of Emerson. With an Introduction, by John Morley. 
London: Macmillan. 


to the other occult world that men seeking, in the fond 
that somewhere they wiil buy or pick up the -door key to 
secret of the universe. 

What is the verdict of the leader of modern English idealism 
on the modern trade in. mysteries? (English, we say, speaking of 
the things that pertain to our common language and literature on 
both sides of the Atlantic; the clumsy “ Anglo-Saxon” means 
nothing more, and there is always “ British” to fall back upon for 
the local and political distinction), Emerson’s verdict is purely 
that of robust common sense. First and foremost, that the honest 
daylight nature of things is so much more wonderful, in any case, 
that ghost-hunting is put out of court as poor trifling work at 
best. “I am content and occupied with such miracles as I kaow, 
such as my eyes and ears daily show me, such as humanity and 
astronomy. If any others are important to me, they will certainly 
be shown to me.” But, also, there is in Emerson’s quiver a more 
direct and piercing arrow for the mystery-monger. “ For Spirit- 
ism, tt shows that no man almost is fit to give evidence.” No more 
shrewd and vital word could have been spoken. It goes to the 
heart of the superstition that besets in these matters many good- 
hearted men, and has even beset men of genius. Innocently, but 
recklessly, they assume that what is commonly called the evidence 
of trustworthy witnesses must be believed. There was a Cam- 
bridge squib, some twenty years ago, in which a freshman expos- 
tulated with his bed-maker on the levitation, or vanishing, or 
dematerialization of cups and saucers, referred by her alternately 
to occult automatic processes and to the cat, and, after failing to 
obtain any further or better hypothesis, meditated on the pro- 
found truth of Paley’s saying (not to be found in those words, 
we need hardly add, in the received text of that author), “ That 
it is not contrary to experience for witness to be false.” Or, as 
the authentic text of Hobbes puts it, every claim to irresponsible 
prophetic powers (or, in later times, to occult intelligences, 
thought-reading, and what not) must at last rest on the assertion 
of a man; “who, being man, may err, and, which is more, may 
lie.” There is no lie so gross and palpable but it may be sup- 
ported by a vast bulk of credible testimony. Most excellent 
witness is on record, in books published in all seriousness as late 
as the eighteenth century, of dragons in the Alps, some winged, 
some crowned, some four-legged, some two-legged, some two- 
headed, some cat-faced; no mere rumour, but depositions of eye- 
witnesses, with full particulars of date, place, aud persons. And 
there is the standing instance of witchcraft, of which the evi- 
dence, if we are to apply the rules of normal human affairs, 
is nothing less than overwhelming. The Psychical Society will 
never equal its volume and cogency though they get a houseful of 
answers to their pseudo-scientific circulars of questions. Most of 
the witches were executed ou their own confessions—the strongest 
kind of evidence known to courts of justice dealing with the 
conduct of sane men. And yet this mean and ugly terror that 
overshadowed men’s lives for centuries was a phantom void of 
substance, a thing of pestilent vapour. We have blown it out of 
our road, and pass on. Only the student of morbid psychology 
looks back upon it now. 

To return to Emerson, he is not content with exploding the 
impostures of the supposed occult world. He goes to what is, 
after all, the curious and interesting point raised by them. Why 
is a large part of mankind ever seeking after these things? 
Wherein is the perennial fascination of self-deception ? Probably 
no simple answer can be given. Human folly is a complex thing, 
and neither its roots nor its fruits are lightly to be numbered. But 
the cause assigned by Emerson is a true one, and lies deep. It is 
the desire of men to escape from the impartiality of nature. “ The 
history of man is a series of conspiracies to win from Nature some 
advantage without paying for it.” When the sun that shines upon 
the just and the unjust is not good enough for us, we set up a pri- 
vate ignis fatuus. “In the popular belief, ghosts are a selecting 
tribe, avoiding millions, speaking to one.” But nature bas only 
one voice, and gives nothing save at her own just price. She for- 
gives not nor forgets any attempt at circumventing her rules of 
business, and sooner or later the day of requital is at hand; 
for “this supposed power runs athwart the recognized cies, 
natural and moral, which science and religion explore.” Then 
the ghost-hunters are left in such a case as was Micah of 
Ephraim’s after the six hundred men of Dan appointed with 
weapons of war had carried off his teraphim and his domestic 
Levite. The pet Levite is convinced some fine day of being a 
common rogue and vagabond, and the worshippers cry pitifully 
like Micah, “Ye have taken away my gods which t made 
and the priest, and ye are gone away; and what have I 
more?” Sometimes they console themselves with denouncing 
the scientific arrogance which heeds not their array of credible 
witness, and is blinded to their revelations by preconceived theories. 
But Emerson has a word for them here, though not in this essay 
nor in this connexion. ‘The shallow clamour against theoretic 
men comes from the weak.” Show us a complainer against the 
dogmatism of men of science—that is to say, against the pre- 
sumption of men who venture to think they know their own 
business—and we will show you a judgment infected by conver- 
sation among charlatans or dupes, if not something worse. 

Let us end with a wholesome breath of Emerson to drive off the 
fumes that rise when one thinks of these things :—“ Coincidences, 
dreams, animal magnetism, omens, sacred lots, have great interest 
for some minds. They run into this twilight and say, ‘There's 
more than is dreamed of in your philosophy!’ i 


Certainly these 
facts are interesting, and to be considered. But they are 
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entitled only to a share of attention, and not a large share... . 
The whole world isan omen anda sign. Why look so wistfully 
in acorner? Man is the Imageof God. Why run after a ghoat 
oradream? The voice of divination resounds everywhere and 


FRESCOES.* 


(ENT wants a thinner and drier vintage, does he? We'll 

see how he likes this,” says the waiter, in Leech’s sketch, 
as he pumps water into a sherry decanter. Critics have always 
been telling Ouida that they liked a thinner and drier tap than 
she was in the habit of supplying. The Falernian vintages of 
Ouida’s genius have been found too sweet and rich, though un- 
doubtedly very “curious.” Strathmore and Under Two Flags, 
with many of Ouida’s other samples, really seemed as if no amount 
of keeping would ever tone them down, and correct their luscious 
flavour and superabundant alcohol. In deference, perhaps, to 
numerous requests, Ouida now pom us, in Frescoes, dc., with 
a beverage which is distinctly thinner and drier than Chandos and 
Strathmore, But we fear reviewers will say that the dryness and 
thinness are only got by the waiter’s expedient. The tap is not a 
new tap; it is only the old tap watered down. 

If any artless reader asks what the old tap was, it is easy to 
give areply. Ouida’s old manner was a romantic manner a tous 
crins, as she might say herself. Her motto (selected from so many 
romantic writers) was L’orgie échevelée. Her topics were the 
delight of the eye and the pride of life. Life, in Ouida’s ancient 
vein, was excessively exuberant and full-blooded. How strong, 
how tall, how beautiful, how wicked, how all-accomplished was 
her hero! Ouida, like Launce, would have her hero “to be, as 
it were, a dog at all things.” The heroine was equally passionate 
and versatile ; while her wealth of tawny tresses and the opulent 
carnations of her complexion might have made an art critic die 
of envy. The gorgeous magnificence of the raiment and furniture 
of these persons was among the things which we best loved in the 
Ouida of old. Some of the heroine’s dressesin A Writer City still 
abide pleasantly in memory. With all this revel of luxury Ouida was 
by way of being a moral sort of writer; she would stop in a 
description of marble halls to lash the indolence of the aristocrac 
and the om of the age. She never failed to expose vices whic 
reminded her of what she had read in Suetonius and Petronius 
(and Podonian the Elder, for what we know), when she met them 
among her characters. She had a kind of lingering way of resting 
among such matters and in the midst of these classic reminiscences. 
Then virtues, with Ouida, were as lily-white as vices were flaming 
and scarlet, No people were ever quite so innocent as the inno- 
cents of Ouida, no self-sacrifice ever matched their devotion, or so 
critics used to say. Another great charm of Ouida was her 
following after Mrs. Malaprop. No lady writer made more and 
more diverting mistakes when touching on such topics as sport 
and the classics. 

These were the qualities of the Ouida of our salad days, and in 
Frescoes, §c. the same qualities are — only they are watered 
down. If we are to put Ouida’s books into the hands of the 
virtuous, we prefer not to take them as they were in the fearless 
old fashion. Frescoes, §c. is a volume with which a girl may 
trust her mother. The little stories and “ Dramatic Sketches” are 
written in a tone comparatively moderate, just as “ Leo Adolescens” 
wrote comparatively modergtely in the Pall Mall Gazette when he 
“ was voted under par in Fleet Street.” There is even a certain 
vein of humour in , and humour has hitherto been almost 
as rare in Ouida’s work as in the work of George Sand, which 
occasi mally resembles Ouida’s, much as a Titian resembles an 
oleograph. On the whole, Frescoes may be read with pleasure and 
diversion. But, we return to our point, the matter is the old 
matter diluted. 

In the first story (which gives its title to the book, and is told in 
a series of letters, post-cards, and telegrams) we have the ancient 
class of puppets, and a romantic plot so venerable as to be almost 

historic. Ouida’s hero, Leonis Renzo, is an Italian painter. He 
is our early friend, the Admirable Crichton of Ouida’s fancy. A 
child -of supposed illegitimate birth, he is brought up in his little 
Italian village by the curé. He studies at Paris, and he acquires, 
somehow, the colouring of Botticelli, with the design of Michael 
Angelo. Such painters, unluckily, are more common in Ouida's 

vels than in this evil every-day world. We remember another 
specimen who eked out a miserable subsistence by painting the 
lids of chocolate boxes. Well, if a young Italian combined all the 
shill of Venice, Florence, and Rome, he would make a fortune in 
a very short time; at the least he would make a name. But 
Leonis Renzo was poor and unknown. A Mr. Hollys, of the 
English Embassy, was aware of his miraculous powers, yet some- 
how Hollys did not find him customers. He sent Leonis, how- 
ever, to decorate the drawing-room of his cousin, a young, un- 
married lady, Countess of Charterys, and Chitelaine of “ Milton 
Ernest,” in Berks. 

The judicious reader now understands all about it. The Italian 
is the soul of courtesy and courage; he manages horses to admi- 
ration ; he is as proud as he is poor; he sings divinely ; he can do 
every thing except speak English, though he alludes with familiarity 


* Frescoes, §c.:. Dramatic Sketches. By Ouida. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1883. 


to S aud Herrick. The latter does not seem an author 
likely to be known to a young Italian painter, even if he has taken 
high honours at the University of Rome, Everything happens as 
in the best and oldest models. The magniticent, tless] 
lovely, but bored Lady Charterys learns Italian from the beautif 
and accomplished painter. Her grandmother, Lady Cairnwrath 
of Oswestry (or Othwestry), in vain remonstrates. A young 
Duke (rather after Mr. Henry James) proposes in vain. The 
Countess falls in love, the painter in love; but 
he is too honourable to declare his ion. Finally 
the Countess leaves the painter while she goes to the 
and arrange her O) asters’ drawings. ile thus eng; e 
finds—who does not guess what he finds ? He discovers that he is 
the true Lord Charterys, that his mother was married to the last 
earl of that name, that he is legitimate, and as for his poor lady- 
love, “ she is no longer Lady Clare.” Everything ends happily, as 
in Lord Tennyson's ballad on this theme, whose antiquity is so 
venerable. There are traits of humour in the sketch, and Renzo 
is, of course, very hard on the manners and customs of the British 
aristocracy, who are greedy, ill-mannered, fond of brandy and 
soda-water, and too rich in the possession of leisure. The Italian 
nobles, by the way, are not famous for their energy. But this re- 
flection of Renzo’s is true, and pleasantly expressed :— 

When I hear all these people talk of going here, going there, of flying this 
way and that, like so many happy birds, | understand that to be poor is to 
be a bird without wings, like that poor hopeless, ugly apteryx which is the 
laughing-stock of naturalists and the cruel jest of nature. 

The love-making in this story is pretty and innocent. In fact, 
Frescoes is a very creditable little romance, with all Ouida’s love 
of splendour and of extremes in everything toned town, The 
habit of lingering in perilous places over what may be said about 
the “improprieties ” of Boccaccio, or a false sense of the word 


bastarda, comes out in “ At Camaldoli” and in “ Afternoon.” This © 


weakness of the author's is not exhibited in Srescoes. “At 
Camaldoli” is a little drama of cross purposes between an Italian 
Duke and a Belgian lady whom he believes to be rich. He loves 
her, and she him, but he is a little startled when he finds that she 
is not the rich Comtesse de Riom, but the poor one. How the 
matter ends readers may discover for themselves. The English 
prig in this piece might have been more true to nature; the 
American lady is pretty good, at least as English people under- 
stand Americans, which, we are often told, is not at all. In 
“Afternoon” we have an English nobleman who boasts 
that he “won the Grand Military three times running.” 
Is there not a horse somewhere in feminine fiction which 
won the Derby three times running? As to the plot 
of “Afternoon,” we have only to echo L’Estrange’s criticism on 
himself, “Great God! how could I be so blind!” However, 
this sort of blindness (which prevents a man from recognizing 
his own wife) is not uncommon in fiction, and is very convenient. 
On the whole, Ouida’s “ Dramatic Sketches” may be compared to 
the ‘Little Comedies” of Mr. Julian Sturgis, though they are 
much more violent in the s tricks than anything Mr. Sturgis 
is ever likely to produce. To bring an incident that would stagger 
Xavier de Montépin into a little comedy of society is to dare too 
much. Beyond references to “ Henri Boyle,” as a writer on love, and 
to one “Adon "—* that blunder comes from idon”—errors of the 
old funny sort are scarce in Ouida’s new book. Critics will be 
most diverted by Ouida’s little essay on “ Romance and Realism ” 
which first sereares in the Zimes. We must once more ex- 
plain to Ouida that we do not object to romance (would 
that Mr. Louis Stevenson gave us more of it!) but to 
romance which is spoiled by ignorance of human nature and by 
the curious obliquity of vision that regards a wretched scandal 
(here told by Ouida) as “romantic.” Ouida describes how a 
Genoese noble kept a mistress and “showed liberality to her 
family,” how she took another lover, how the generous nobleman 
challenged the other lover, how the lover was a cur, how the 
noble thfeatened to shoot him, how the police would not hear 
of such a thing, and how the idiotic nobleman took a shot at 
himself, while the “venerable Brigadier of the Guard wept like 
a child.” Ouida thinks this tale at once real and romantic; 
but we fail to see the romance. Here are a strumpet, a family 
like Les Cardinal, a “ monsieur” who is a coward, and a “ mon- 
sieur” who is a fool. The puzzle is to find the romance. 
Romantic things often occur in real life ; but Ouida’s reality is 
not romantic, and her romance is not real. 


BOOKS ON INDIAN WARFARE.* 


rae fourth edition of the Rev. Goorge Hodson’s memorials of 
his heroic brother is noteworthy for other reasons than the 
satisfaction which any fresh proof that Englishmen have nut 
yet lost interest in lish prowess must cause. It includes a 
careful and elaborate vindication from the extraordinary attack 
which Mr. Bosworth Smith thought proper to make some montlis 
ago on a dead man who had fought for land. We have said 


~* Hodson of Hodson's Horse. Fourth Edition, with a Vindication. By 
G. H. Hodson. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883. 
Recollections of the Cabul Campaign, 1879-1880. By Joshua Duke, Ben: 
Medical Service. London: Allen & Co, 1883. 
Kohat, Kuram, and Khost. By R. Gillbam-Thomsett. London: 
Remington & Co. 1884. 
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extraordinary, but perhaps that is scarcely the right expression. 
The ues biographica which makes biographers too often think it 
necessary to adopt in a mass the — of their biographees is 
unluckily an ordinary thing enough, and it is certain that Lord 
Lawrence both disliked Hodson and treated him with harshness. 
It so happened, too, that the pace or had particular predi- 
lections of his own which might have led him to vilify the slayer 
of certain Mahommedan princes even if Lord Lawrence had been 
of his party, and the misleading effects of these little personal 
whimsies are ordinary enough too. Lastly, the petty jealousies 
and heartburnings which gave Mr. Bosworth Smith the somewhat 
insufficient excuse that other writers have spoken severely of 
Hodson are ordinary also—very ordinary,as ordinary as human 
nature. With the book itself there is no need to deal, and with the 
general character of its hero hardly more. We for our parts are very 
glad to adopt Mr. Smith’s description of Hodson’s crowning deed, 
the pistolling of the princes at Delhi. “The deed was worthy of 
the man, and the man of the deed.” He could not possibly have 
said a truer thing. Not merely the immediate hardihood, which 
could do such a deed in the face of enormously superior numbers of 
armed and threatening enemies, but the steadfastness of mind which 
could dare the certain opprobrium of cavilling humanitarians were 
worthy of a hero, and Hodson of Hodson’s Horse was worthy to 
take the crowning vengeance for the unutterable crimes of the 
Indian Mutiny. That England may have such a man to do her 
work for her whenever she needs him may be very heartily hoped. 
But a little more detailed notice is due to the “ Vindication.” Mr. 
Smith has said that Hodson in early times behaved in such a 
manner that Sir H. Lawrence “lost all faith in him.” Mr. 
Hodson produces letters both of a private and of a semi-oflicial 
character, dated long after the time in question, in which Sir H. 
Lawrence speaks of his brother in the highest terms. Mr. Smith 
speaks of the alleged malversation of regimental funds, and states 


’ truly enough that a court of inquiry came to conclusions adverse 


to Hodson. Mr. Hodson points out that Mr. Smith has sup- 
pressed the fact that his brother appealed, that a second inquiry 
was ordered, that Major-General Reynell Taylor, who conducted 
it, expressly and completely vindicated Hodson’s behaviour as 
“quite satisfactory,” saying, moreover, that “there was nothing 
whatever in the charges,” though this report, the existence and 
nature of which are undeniable, was for some reason never officially 
published. Again, there is the charge of looting and of vast stores 
of valuables found in Hodson’s boxes after his death. Mr. Hodson 
disposes of this by pointing out that these vast stores were sold by 
public auction (an exact inventory of which exists) for con- 
siderably less than two hundred pounds. Finally, there is the 
famous charge of. being killed while looting, which was the sub- 
ject of voluminous correspondence in the daily papers some 
months ago, and which Mr. Hodson collected a great mass of 
testimony to refute. He does not reproduce all this in extenso, 
but those who followed it most closely will acknowledge the 
accuracy of his summary when he says, “ All agree in the impor- 
tant facts, with such trifling discrepancies as might be expected.” 
Of course, it is by no means necessary that every one should 
hold so high an opinion of Major Hodson as it is right and just 
that his brother should hold. Judging from all accounts, it seems 
probable that he had some of the faults which often accompany 
an essentially military temperament, especially that kind of 
military temperament which finds its best exercise in the half- 
irresponsible and self-directed career of a leader of irregulars. It 
is likely that governableness was not his strong point; that he 
‘was not prone to take what he thought wrongs or slights meekly ; 
that he got on better with his inferiors or his superiors by a great 
deal than with his equals or immediate chiefs ; that his notions of 
the etiquette of military book-keeping were primitive; that his 
justice was something of Jeddart justice. An incident which 
Mr. Hodson puts by irrefragable proof in its true light, but which 
has been distorted into a charge of wholesale ee 
buying, that is to say, of a great herd of cattle which his general 
did not know what to do with, after which the beasts were 
escorted by Hodson’s Sowars to Delhi and sold at a profii— 
is just the kind of imprudent proceeding which its sporting 
interest no less than its probable gainfulness makes attractive to a 
certain class of minds, but which a prudent man would for more 
reasons than one have abstained from. We can discover no proof 
of any looting in an evil sense, though, if Mr. Bosworth Smith 
will inquire in any extensive circle of persons who had friends in 
the Mutiny he will probably find some interesting cimelia, the 
resent title to which is not easily to be traced to anything but 
‘austrecht, That the charge of going out of his way (it is ad- 
mitted that he was not on duty at the time of his death) to loot 
is a base and groundless slander there can be no doubt. But that 
Hodson’s ways were much more those of old-fashioned warriors 
than of new-fashioned ones there is alsono doubt. He was probably 
bad at filling up reports, and good at utilizing the resources of 
the country ; he was certainly prompt of hand and high of heart. 
The flesh of reviewers, as of other men, is weak, and it is 
— that we might be inclined to think better of Mr. Duke’s 
k but for some physical peculiarities. It is a very large book ; 
one of those stout and portly octavos which lie open with diffi- 
culty, and fatigue the hands greatly in holding them. And there 
is no reason why it should be a large book; for, even if the author 
i in retaining the considerable amount of irrelevant and 
superfluous matter which he has mixed up witb his own recollec- 
tions, the adoption of somewhat smaller type and closer printing 


would have reduced the corpulence of the volume very materially. 
As it is, the type and spacing would be large for any standard 
library edition of a great classical author, Furthermore, 
the book is bound in sticky shiny calico, the touch of which 
is as unpleasant to the fingers as its scarlet hue is trying to the 
eye. Let it not be said that these are matters with which the 
critic has nothing to do and the author not much. They fall 
entirely within the former's province, and the latter would be wise 
if he more frequently remembered that they also fall within his. 

Size and binding are not the only things in which we have too 
much of Mr. Duke. He is one of those unwise persons who, 
shrinking from the undertaking of writing a regular history of a 
certain set of events, cannot resist interpolating all sorts of 
miscellaneous matter with their own experiences. Mr. Duke had 
experiences which he has a perfect right totell. He was attached 
to Sir Frederick Robert's personal staff, not indeed at the passage 
of the Peiwar, but immediately before the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Gundamuck; he was present at Charasiab, was close by when 
the Sherpur magazines blew up, was beleaguered in that fortress, 
and, finally, shared in the march to Candahar and in the battle 
which avenged Maiwand. Thus he has something to tell; and he 
tells it, not indeed with any extraordinary literary talent, but ina 
pleasant and straightforward fashion which is quite readable. The 
situation at Sherpur and some other incidents and scenes are illus- 
trated by useful lithographs from drawings on the spot; and the 
preface contains a short paper by General Roberts himself on the 
conduct of Yakub Khan, which is an interesting and valuable 
document. But Mr. Duke, not satisfied with these things, has 
mixed up with them all sorts of other things which are not in any 
way his own exper.ences, which are not novel, and which are 
quite out of place among them. We have extracts from the 
accounts given by English newspaper correspondents; we have, 
in the very first chapter, a long account, extending to 
nearly fifteen pages, of a not —— eventful exploring 
expedition, which was not only not made by Mr. Duke, 
but which, apparently, was made before he reached Afyhan- 
istan. Constantly in the course of the narrative the reader 
finds (and there is nothing more irritating to a reader who is 
possessed of some modicum of intelligence and information) that 
his author has left off recollecting altogether, and is simply com- 
piling from others. Lastly, Mr. Duke prints in an appendix all 
the correspondence between Shere Ali and General Kauffmann, 
&c.—documents, no doubt, of great value, but very well known 
already, absolutely unentitled to rank among his “ recollections,” 
and dealing with matters which do not even come within the 
period of those recollections. All this makes, not to mince the 
matter, a bid book—a book which in parts will be worth con- 
sulting by any future historian of the campaign, but which is 
neither itself a good history nor a good book of personal remini- 
scences. The passage describing the ascent of Mount Sika Ram, 
the account of the Sherpur explosion and of the city of Cabul during 
the English occupation, and the tale of how the relieving force 
first came heliographically into communication with Candahar, are 
perhaps the best parts of Mr. Duke's volume. But his accounts of 
battles, though minute and careful, lack not only spirit (which is 
too often gained or aimed at by the sacrifice of minuteness and 
care) but still more that clearness and maplike intelligibleness 
which good military historians often, with the use of the simplest 
language, succeed in imparting. We are sorry not to be able 
to speak better of Mr. Duke, because he is entirely free from 
pretension, in no way parades his own services or exploits, 
writes in a thoroughly good spirit on matters political, and 
will, as we have said, be useful* to the skilled student 
and future historian— both of whom, however, will pro- 
bably indulge in much stronger language as to the com- 
position of his book than we have used. The fact is that the 
practice of book-writing by persons who have taken some small 
personal part in important affairs has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. If any such person has the talent and 
will take the time and trouble to write a regular history, he of 
course ought not to be discouraged. But the eking out of original 
matter by all sorts of digression and compilation is something 
very like a nuisance. What would be welcome and valuable in 
the shape of a short memoir or article becomes unwelcome, and 
only with difficulty available for any useful purpose, when it is 

ded and bolstered out into a portly volume. 

Mr. Gillham-Thomsett, who is a professional colleague of Mr, 
Duke's, is exposed to no such strictness as his fellow-surgeon. 
His book is a very little one, and a very unpretentious, confining 
itself (with the exception of a few letters from friends) to the 
recital of what the writer actually saw during the Afghan war. 
Unfortunately Mr. Gillham-Thomeett did not see very much, the 
only stand-up fight at which he was present being the engagement 
at Mattun. ere, however, and on some other occasions, he 
was witness of the remarkable gallantry of the hillmen. One of 
their chiefs, his comrade, a standard-bearer, having been killed 
by a shell which struck him point blank on the breast, 
caught up the flag, ran down the hill towards the English force 
for fifty yards in front of his men, and stood there regardless 
of the fire waving them on, Mr. Gillham-Thomsett is perha 
wont a little to exaggerate mishaps (such as some hours’ jolting in 
a springless vehicle, and a nasty struggle in the snow during a 
dark afternoon’s ride), which might occur in circumstances where 
hardship is less to be looked for than on active service in an 
enemy’s country during winter. He also seasons his narrative with 
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jocular passages of egg kind, the jokes being known not 


only to every one who has ever entered a mess-room, but to every 
one who has ever consorted with his fellows in any state of life. 
But his book is not long enough to make these drawbacks other 
than tolerable. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 


as sixteenth volume of the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica may be as heartily recommended as any of its 
predecessors to students who want a good book of reference, or 
to readers who like to acquire miscellaneous information in an 
able manner. It opens with the article, “ Mena, Juan de,” 
and ends with “Mosul.” Between these two subjects no small 
part of human knowledge is to be found in a condensed but read- 
able form in the 868 pages of the volume. A wise tutor would 
scarcely recommend his pupil to read it right ony The youth 
who tried that feat would probably be reduced lower than the 
severest course of cramming could bring him. Neither would 
it be prudent to turn the book over, except for purposes of 
muscular exercise, and dip into its contents, Such a futile 
employment of his time would probably bring the reader into 
doubt whether Monasticism was not one of the four orthodox 
sects of Mohammedanism, or as to whether the Mongols 
had something to do with Morphology. By carefully ab- 
staining from looking at the text, the pages may be turned 
over to some useful p , for the volume is admirably 
illustrated, We do not refer to the plates at the end, which are 
almost all maps, and ugly maps too. Not that any blame attaches 
to Messrs. W. & A. K. prem ng of Edinburgh, who made them. 
No map-maker can by any skill of workmanship cause Michigan 
and Minnesota and Mieted to look like anything but irregular 
chess-boards, at least on paper. The woodcuts in the text, how- 
ever, are far more pleasant to look at. The drawing of tlie illus- 
trations for the article on the Microscope is excellently clear. 
Some of the illustrations to other articles are not only good work- 
—- but artistic into the bargain. Two of the woodcuts to the 
very solid article on Metal-work, by Mr. J. H. Middleton, deserve 
particular mention. The first is the drawing of a wrought-iron 
candle-pricket, a piece of Florentine work of the fifteenth century. 
The other is a part of the “ Eleanor Grill” on the opposite page. 
On coming to p. 851 any person of delicate nerves should skip, 
or at least prepare for a shock. It contains the picture, full size, 
of a very terrible bogey in the shape of “ part of a Persian’s head 
from the Battle of Issus”—one of the illustrations to the paper 
on Mosaics, 
We cannot attempt to notice more than a few of the several 
hundred articles contained in the volume. On the whole the 
ment seems to be fairly good, in so far at least that none 
of the subjects has been allowed to take up an inordinate amount 
of space, as has sometimes been the case in former instalments of 
the work. Not that curious examples of editorial mismanagement 
are wholly wantiog. By what process of reasoning, for instance, 
was it decided that Lady Mary Montagu was entitled to just a 
little over half a column, while three are given to Charles 
Méryon? Lady Mary’s share is indeed just a few lines more than 
that of Hégésippe Moreau; and, looking to the literary and critical 
ualities of the articles, the injustice seems even more glaring. 
hy, again, should “Sir Anthony More, a distinguished portrait- 
ainter,” be disposed of with less than half the amount of 
ren and comment given to Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, 
Due de Morny? The only possible explanation is that Morny 
and Moreau died the other | en and that More and Lady Mary 
have been dead a very long while. An encyclopedia is not 
supposed, however, to be composed on newspaper principles. 
Neither is bad arrangement of this kind wise from a business 
point of view. Long before this work has reached the letter Z, 
even scandal-mongers will probably have come round to the 
opinion that More is still better entitled to attention than 
cynical Minister of Napoleon III. Neither will there be 
much difference of opinion as to whether or not Lady Mary is a 
more considerable figure in literature than Hégési Moreau. 
Mistakes of this kind are, however, the exception. Various scien- 
titic subjects fall to be treated in this volume. At the rate at 
which science is advancing in our days they will probably be ripe 
for rewriting by the time the Encyclopedia is complete ; but they 
are signed by names which area guarantee that they have been 
brought up to the present date. Professor Dittmar contributes an 
article on Metals, and another on Metallurgy. Dr. Carpenter 
signs the profusely illustrated paper on the Microscope. The 
article on euhsleny is by Mr. P. Geddes; and that on the 
Mollusca is by Professor E. Ray Lankester. Two authors— 
Messrs. W. ©. Roberts and R. A. Hill—sign the article on 
the Mint, which is profusely illustrated and full of information. 
Professor Caird covers many pages on the inexhaustible subject 
of Metaphysic with columns which may be looked at with 
respect, and attacked with a sense of the gravity of the 
iia, The historical articles are also numerous, and of 
at interest. Nowadays, when the intelligent reader of the 
ily papers has such good reason to try to understand what 
a Mahdi is, the three articles on “ Mohammedanism,” which we 
should greatly prefer to call Mahometanism, ought to be carefully 
studied. Professor Wellhausen gives a sketch of the life of 


* The Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XVI. Ninth Edition. Edin- 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1883. 


Mahomet, whose name he spells Mohammed, which is at least 
better than other forms, fringed with a varying number of accents, 
which we have seen. The second article, by Professor Stanislas 
Guyard, is on the Eastern ©. liphate. It gives an apparently full 
account of the religious condition of the Moslem world after its 
first age. The reader maz ‘arn from it the consoling fact that 
Islam is divided by heresies and schisms as effectually as Chris- 
tianity, which is worth knowing in times when we are con- 
tinually told that every single Mahometan is ready to shed the 
last drop of his blood in the cause of every other. It would, in 
fact, appear that most of them are as likely to do so as the late 
Dr. Begg and his Highland host would have been to die for 
Pio Nono because they both called themselves Christians, From 
the article on Mahometanism the reader may profitabl i to 
another on the Mongols by Professors R. K. Douglas al Jiilg. 
Among historical subjects which lie nearer home, Mr. Pattison 
deals with the life of Sir Thomas More. The article is an ex- 
cellent example of what the work done for an encyclopedia of a 
high class should be. It is full of facts, and quite free 
from eloquent padding, without therefore being destitute 
of literary merit. Mr. Pattison seems to us to have defined 
More’s position as a man of the new learning, who was, however, 
a sincere Catholic with perfect precision and at the same time 
to have done justice to the King without falling into paradox, 
He can see that Henry took, on the whole, the best course for 
England without at the same time jumping to the conclusion that 
he did it from wholly noble motives. Mr. Gardiner gives a sketch 
of the life of another of those high-minded and well-meaning 
men who have come to the ground between two stools in his 
article on Montrose. There is naturally much matter which is 
pure information in this volume—such, for instance, as the article 
on Mexico; to which, however, is prefixed an account of the 
civilization which the Spaniards found there, and destroyed, 
America has a considerable share of these geographical papers, 
owing to the fact that the names of so many rivers and States 
begin with the letter “M.” Readers in search of information 
about Michigan, Minnesota, Milwaukie, Mississippi—the river or 
the State—Missouri, and Montana will find it in abundance in 
this sixteenth volume of the Encyclopedia. 

The artistic and literary articles are, as they have been in 
fermer volumes, often of great interest. We cannot honestly 
say that all of them come up to our idea of what the contri- 
butions to an encyclopedia ought to be. The preciosity of Mr. 
Wedmore’s “ Méryon” is more obvious than the solidity of its 
criticism. No doubt the rule that a word must not be repeated 
in the same sentence was invented mainly for the purpose of 
helping people who have no ear to write without being too con- 
tinually flat, but it has its merits not the less. From thefact that Mr. 
Wedmore goes out of his way to offend against it some score of 
times in two columns, we conclude that he considers it the in- 
vention of the Philistine. Certainly there is no gain in lucidity to 
compensate for the unpleasant repetition in such a sentence as 
this—*“ But a living authority, himself an eminent etcher, and 
admiring Méryon thoroughly, has called Méryon by preference a 

at original engraver—so little of Méryon’s work accords with 

Ir. Haden’s view of etching.” Some of the judgments in 
Mrs. Pattison’s article on J. F. Millet contradict one another. It 
is quite impossible to believe that he was at once a faithful 
painter of peasant-life and that the “ dresses of his figures are not 
clothes, but drapery, through which the forms and movements of 
the body are strongly felt,” or that he is true to nature in giving a 
“ Washerwoman at her Tub” “the grand action of Medea.” The 
dresses of peasants do look like clothes, and washerwomen do not 

ssess the grand action of Medea, at least only once or so in a 
| seme years, It would be more accurate to say that Millet drew 
pictures of the life of the country labourers coloured by his own 
strong and gloomy imagination, but no more true to commonplace 
nature than the pastorals of Watteau, though they are infinitely 
more manly. The article on Michelangelo by Professor Sidney 
Colvin is gltogether admirable. In the space at his disposal, some 
thirteen columns, he gives all the essential facts of one of the 
longest and perhaps the best filled of all artistic lives. 
No better account of the many-sided career of the great Florentine 
and of the wonderful world in which he acted his various parts 
can ever have been given in anything like the same space. Much 
sound criticism, a condensed catalogue raisonné, and a guide to the 
bibliography of Michelangelo are given along with the biogra- 
phical matter. — the literary papers we grieve to have to say 
that the most readable are devoted to Frenchmen. Mr. Lang 
contributes a chatty article on Moliére, which gives the results of 
modern research in the least pedantic of manners, with not a little 
sound criticism in an incidental way. Mr. Saintsbury adds to the 
excellent series of critical biographies of French men of letters 
with which he is enriching the Encyclopedia. In the present 
volume he signs four papers on Mérimée, Michelet, Montaigne, 
and Montesquieu, the article on Michelet Mr. Saintsbury 
justly observes that “a whole critique ” of French literature and 

rench character might be founded on La Femme, We wish 
that he would write it. Mr. Saintsbury is sterner to Montaigue 
than he was to La Rochefoucauld, He seems to have found it easier 
to forgive the reckless intriguer who cared not whether he ruined 
his country than the easy-going philosopher who shirked facing 
the plague. La Rochefoucauld’s readiness to fight covers his 
sins. Drofessor Minto’s papers on J. S. Mill and Thomas Moore 
are full of facts, but they might profitably be cleansed of certain 
graces of style. There is, torinstance, an appearance of disrespect in 
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‘saying:that Scott and Mackintosh “ scribbled off ” histories even for 
Lardner’s' Cyclopedia. Also, we think, there is a rather mis- 

laced poetry of the weaker amatory kind in saying that Dumont's 

raité de Legislation aroused in J. 8. Mill “ an ambition as enthu- 
‘siastic and impassioned as @ young man’s first love.” We may 
.make one more observation on the literary part of this volume. 
‘The Spanish articles are, as they have been all along, very poor; 
-but the height of absurdity is reached when the two Moratins, 
very worthy but very dull men, have a page between them, while 
Moreto, in some respects the first of ish dramatists and a 
master of comedy, is clipped down to a doten lines and a jejune 
list of his plays. 


SOME MINOR POETS.* 


FN Aristotle is not a minor poet, it seems more than 
ordinarily fortunate that a copy of the Poetics should have 
found its way to us along with the twelve volumes of verse which 
form the subject of this notice. It gives a timid critic a great 
sense of security to be able to lay his finger on his Aristotle as he 
employs what authors are apt to disregard as the flouts and jeers 
of a reviewer. There are many truisms very necessary for the 
minor poet that were spoken by Aristotle, and are clearly rendered 
by Mr. Wharton. For instance, what could be better than to 
remind poets, great and small, that the perfection of style is to be 
clear without being mean; or that when a style is “strange and 
metaphorical, with daggers and everything unordinary,” then 
“ the result will be eithera riddle ora jargon”? Every one should 
admit the truth of such remarks; but how much better they come 
from Aristotle than from ourselves. Mr. Wharton's translation 
does not, we presume, aim at being more than a crib, and as such 
it is s ul. The cribs of a nation, like its histories, require 
rewriting every few years—at least it would appear so; for a new 
translation is always in demand at the Universities. Though Mr, 
Wharton not ulvognently assumes that familiar and peculiar 
phraseology which is connected with the name of Bohn, he on 
occasion can employ a more idiomatic form of expression. His 
translation is always construable. 

When Mr. Wyville Home published his first volume of poetry— 
The Songs of a Wayfarer—the Bristol Times and Mirror, with that 
healthy ardour which endears the provincial press to the young 
versifier, predicted for his work “ second and subsequent editions.” 
It is true that the Bristol Times and Mirror put in an “if”; but 
even with an “if” it would be very rash to predict “ second and 
subsequent ” editions for any volume of modern verse. We do 
not say that the poems do not deserve such editions; many of 
them do; but “second and subsequent ” editions in thesg days 
are only accorded to very great merit or good luck. Still we 
will hope that the sanguine Bristol Times and Mirror may be 
right. Bristol, if well roused, might itself swallow an edition, 
for ever since the days of Amos Cottle Bristol has loved the 
Muses, Mr. vie Home certainly knows how to write, and 
chooses good subjects for his poems. But the real question for 
the critic is, admitting that he can practise all the delicate devices 
which this age has been taught by the great masters of style that 
adorn it, does the writer show that he has the real stulf of 
poetry within him in addition to these graces of style? Can he 
reach from heaven some of that true fire of song with which to 
fuse his thoughts and make them take poetic expression? We 
think that the poem “ On the Hither Side of Death” does in some 
degree show this power. The light is fitful, not sustained, but 
there is the true gleam of poetry. It is impossible here to do 
justice to Mr. Wyville Home’s verse by quotation. Much of it 

very harmonious, and it invariably shows itself the work of a 
scholar of fine sense. We hope that Mr. Wyville Home will con- 
tinue to write, and that, if he does, his work will be in subjects 
idyllic and descriptive. His work, too, would be best in some 
measure of great resources which will bear infinite elaboration 
in beauty of cadence. Blank verse, the couplet, or the Spenserian, 
or octave stanzas, all afford excellent opportunities. In the pre- 
sent volume the blank verse is a little heavy and monotonous, but 
in the couplet a considerable success has been achieved. 

Mr. Philip Bourke Marston is known as one of the lesser lights 
in the school which is called xsthetic, if that word is not obsolete 
yet. When Mr, Swinburne, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Rossetti began 
to delight the ears of men with their music of words, their tirst 
followers seemed themselves remarkable. But now so many men 
have got the seed that the mere exercise of a particular form of 
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style is anything but an excuse for verse. Of rhymes like those of 

r. Bourke Marston it is not too much to urge “ All Ham 
spins a thousand such a day.” In truth, no amount of love for 
beauty, no power of rhythm, no cultivation or scholarship can 
make a poet. This seems too true to speak ; but yet it is the only 
thing to say to those who write with such care as does Mr. Phili 
Bourke Marston, “Caught in the Nets” contains some oak 
lines, but we cannot congratulate the author on his choice of the 
subject. The Merman is always a pleasant person in poetry, but 
we cannot help declaring that he becomes somewhat ridiculous 
when represented as he is in the passage which is prefixed to this 
poem :— 

A.D. 1180. This year also near unto Orford in Suffolk certain fishers 
took in their nets a fish having the shape of a man in all points, which 
fish was kept by Bartholomew de Glandeville in the Castle of Orford six 
months or more. He spake not a word; all manner of meats he did 

ladly eat, but most greedily raw fish. Oftentimes he was brought to the 
Chureh, but never showed any sign of adoration, At length not being well 
looked to, he stole to the sea and was never seen after.—Sir Richard Baker’s 
Chronicle. 

Certainly a most “delicate monster.” The idea of the strange 
beast longing for his sea caves is perhaps poetic; but as much can 
hardly be said for his gastronomic feats. Mr. Bourke Marston, 
however, thinks differently, and we are told all about what the 
fish had to eat :— 

bos f gave me food, of which I was full glad, 

And strange it was, and sweet, so that I had 

Some joy in eating it ; and fish they gave, 

Dear tish that smelt and tasted of the wave. 
We have not space to tell how the fish escapes, and how he is 
comforted “ with damp and salt caresses.” It is almost pear, be 
however, to state that Mr. Marston contemplates such a terribly 
uncomfortable form of endearment, to show into what absurdities 
the verse-writer seeking originality may be led. 

Britannus’s “ National Portent” is one of those rare books which 
bring unmixed pleasure to the reviewer. The poem is short, the 
print is large, and after its kind each line isa gem. The meaning 
of Britannus is at first hard to grasp; but after considerable pains 
and a minute perusal we have arrived at the following result. The 

m is “ supposed to have been found amongst the papers of the 
v , of Christ Church, Oxford,” and to have been written 
by him in India. The reverend gentleman in the first line of the 
m informs us that he had “ a faithful friend” who rivalled all 
is young compeers, and was imbued with a “love for classic 
lore.” The friend takes to affairs of State. One day the narrator 
finds him “in painful agitation and unrest,” with a “lofty frown” 
“stamped upon his brow.” “ At my vee ol exclaims the poor 
distracted gentleman, “ I have had a fearful dream.” This “ vivid 
nightmare” is then described. The dreamer found himself in a 
high position in the State, but with his nature spoiled by ambition. 
Rebutfed by his friends, he has recourse to “ vindictive wrath,” 
and he proceeds to lead “a life of wild revenge.” “A Bgl 
hatred towards a rival mind” then led him down to depths he 
most abhorred, and made him attempt, “ with subtle Jesuitical 
designs,” to destroy his country, solely use 
My rival wisely chose the nobler part, 
Nought then remained for me but to destroy. 
Thenceforward all that now I value most 
I laboured in my rage to hew it down. 
Though his friends “ cried shame,” the unfortunate dreamer “ sped 
more fiercely” on his mad career, till at last he was awakened 
from the dream, as he says himself, 
Or ever I had reached the final doom. 


So ends the Dream. “ Final doom” is good. We have been 
apt before to consider that the one redeeming feature in dooms 
generally was their finality. The dreamer goes on to explain to 
his friend that “ not once or twice, but full three several times,” 
the vision haunted him “ wildly” in his “ nightly dreams,” and 
that it “ moved him to a frantic state of mind.” He protests 
against the cruel fate which was to make him “ force on legislation 
in the teeth of wiser men,” who at the same time “ close their 
eyes for shame.” The reverend listener is melancholy at this 
recital, but remarks that in case 
Thy mind should prove thee false to that degree, 
I pray that friends more mindful of thy fame 
May save thee from a ruin worse than all. 
We trust that the Premier will be duly edified by this effusion. 
The Story of St. Stephen is a somewhat mystic poem written 
in an octosyllabic stanza. The cadence of the verse is not un- 
leasant, but the whole does not seem to rise above the usual 
level of poetry devoted to sacred subjects. Why sacred poetry 
should be, as a rule, so unsatisfactory is a difficult question. Mr. 
Collett’s book does not suggest a ready explanation. The hymns 
and minor poems which follow The Story of St. Stephen are 
quiet and simple, but display nothing approaching originality or 


wer, 
PeMr. Reid’s Romance of Song is just one of those books that 
puzzle a reviewer. There is nothing in it that he can consci- 
entiously praise. All he can say in blame is, probably, that the 
writer is not a poet. Such criticism is not very satisfactory to the 
critic, the public, or the author. Mr. Reid’s intention to write as 
well as he can is so thoroughly honest that there is no necessity 
for strong language such as arises with the pretentious coxcombs 
of verse who flaunt their parchment covers and rough edges before 
the public. Mr. Reid does not appear to be a very young writer, 
Advice would be of no use to The birthday verses to a 
poetess are the best in the book. One stanza is decidedly good, 
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but the is ual, Even Scotchmen, we should imagine, 
will the poems in imitation of Burns very dull reading. The 
m called The Romance of Song displays a knowledge of 
Fnglish literature of the kind which gets people into Sandhurst. 
Every poet has a phrase found for him. 
_It would be dangerous to tell “Lara” that he is not a poet. 
He might fancy he was a Shelley, and think that his poetry was 
abused because of his opinions. He would tell us that our criti- 
cism was worthy of our creed, and other withering little home 
truths. Now to make “ Lara” fancy himself a Shelley is the very 
last thing that we want to do, We are afraid that such a position 
is quite unattainable byhim. Secularism is “ Lara’s” creed, and 
he is the most dogmatic of sectarians, He is violently mis- 
sionary. This does credit to his sincerity; but it does not make 
him a poet. We intend to criticize “Lara” simply on literary 
grounds; we will not, therefore, refer to the vulgarity and bad 
taste of his satires, Still we cannot help regretting this want of 
d taste, because some of the poems show a considerable amount 
of feeling and sense of the beautiful. People get over violent fits 
of atheism and secularism; real defects of taste are, we fear, 
things more hard to cure. ; 

_ Lyrical Recreations contain usually more recreation for the 
writer than for the reader. So it is with Mr. Ward’s book. 
American poets have achieved the questionable success of writing 
on unusually twaddly subjects in very smooth verse. There is, in 
truth, nothing to recommend Mr. Ward’s best verses except their 
suioothness. To some of the inferior of his poems the criticism 
Bex vulgar, and therefore disgusting,” would be far more a 
ue le than to Lycidas. We do not wish to say it is applicable, 

tthe poem “In Fifth Avenue” comes very near it. The fol- 
lowing stanzas are an example :— 
Though I forgave him he wanted still more ; 
I scorned my vows to betray, 
But ordered him to be shown to the door, 
And moped no more that day. 
And I sometimes wish that this stupid life 
Might finish without delay ; 
I’m a virtuous uncomplaining wife, 
But I mope the lifelong day. 


Miss Sateey Lever collects a small volume of songs suitable for 
music. y of them would make very pretty songs, and we 
sincerely hope that the musicians may adopt some of them. The 
words set to much modern music are quite intolerable. Miss 
Lever writes sense and grammar, and that isa great deal. “The 
Brocade Gown” would make a little drawing-room ballad such 
as yours ladies insatiably desire to sing. 

poem about the Mendips may be enough to reconcile a few 
Somersetshire people to a volume of poetry, but the general reader 
will feel no such sympathy for the poem headed “ Furze 
Blossoms late in Autumn.” On the whole, Ella Cuthullin does 
not contain very much that is remarkable. The poem which gives 
its name to the volume is ambitious in design, but the writer is 
not capable of dealing adequately with his subject. The plot 
might serve for a tragedy. Many ot the lyrical poems are smoothly 
written. One of the last inthe book, called“ Those Merry Walks 
og is not without a certain pleasant swing. 

. Edwin Waugh completes the issue of his works by 
the publication of his tenth volume. The book is well and 
clearly printed, and has a good many woodcuts. Of these the 
small are often pretty and attractive ; the larger are, however, very 
dreary. The poms in the Lancashire dialect might be expected to 
be the best; but, though at least two of them are decidedly good, 
we do not feel sure that this is the case. Mr, Waugh seems a 
little inclined to let himself write twaddle just because he is 
writing in dialect. This is always a danger, for things are apt 
to look poetical and picturesque in their homely dress which, ia 
truth, are not essentially poetic. “Come whoam to thy childer 
an’ me” is a poem of a high order of merit because of its simplicity 
and directness, and hearty swing. “ Bonny Nan” is another 
song which has some of the true gold of poetry in it, though it 
cannot boast of any very careful finish, such as Burns shows to 
be quite compatible with the use of dialect. The occasional 
poems at the beginning of the volume show decided traces of the 
influence of Wordsworth, but there is little or nothing borrowed 
from more modern writers. Many of these little poems are 
written with considerable grace, and the language is harmonious 
and intelligible. Of these “The Moorland Witch” and the lines 
“To a young lady who lent me a book” are perhaps the hap- 
av e cannot but congratulate Mr. Waugh upon the good 

ortune that has allowed him thus to gather all the writings of 
his life together. He deserves such a reward for the simple sin- 
cerity of his work. 

Mr. Whittier’s new volume is prettily bound and printed. His 
name is a warrant for good taste and literary finish. This is the 
chief merit of the poems now before us. The ballad of The Bay of 
Seven Islands has many good lines in it, though there is an 
impending sense of the prosaic throughout. “How the women 
went from Dover,” a tale of the persecution of the Quakers in 
New England, how two women were whi through the 
vi , tied to the cart’s tail. There is some of the ring of 
Mr. Browning’s Rabbi Ben-Ezra in the poem, The Quaker women 
prophesy against their persecutors :— 

In the light of the Lord a flame we see 
Climb and kindle a proud roof-tree ; 
And beneath it an old man lying dead, 
With stains of blood on his head. 


“ Godspeed ” is prevented from being a very exquisite little poem 
by the form which makes it very nearly a sonnet,and yet not 
quite one. We have no objection to poems of fourteen lines 
which are clearly not sonnets ; but the ear becomes so accustomed 
to the harmonious cadence of the true sonnet that its imperfect 
form o— jars a little. Mr, Whittier does not make the 
roper break in sense after the quatrains. Altogether the poet's 
lish admirers will find much to like in the present yolume, 


CARICATURES AND PORTRAITS* 


present volume contains a reissue, in a reduced form, of 
the famous series of portraits contributed by Maclise to the 
Fraser of 1830-38-—~the Fraser of Thackeray and Carlyle and 
Maginn. Of these there are some eighty, which num the 
editor, on his own responsibility, has increased by four: one, of 
Henry Hallam, produced for the series but never published; and 
three others—of Maclise, Thackeray, aud Father Prout—from 
various sources. They are reductions, as we have said; but they 
suffer little or nothing by the process. Those that were excellent 
are excellent still. ‘Those that were bad are no worse than before. 
In fact, their merits and demerits are the same as when Rossetti 
wrote of them. “ No such series,” he says, “ of the portraits of the 
celebrated of any epoch, produced by an eye and hand of so much 
insight and power, and realized with a view to the actual impres- 
sion of the sitter, exists anywhere.” That is true of them now, 
as it was true of them twelve years and more ago. There is no 
doubt, too, that they are something more than unique: they are 
interesting and suggestive in the highest degree. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss them in detail, it will be 
well to deal with the “ Memoirs "—eighty-four in number—in 
which they are “ embedded and enjellied.” The editor has thought 
fit to omit the notices by Maginn, in whose company they 
originally appeared, and to fill their room with notices of his 
own, “The context of Maginn,” he judiciously observes, “ bril- 
liant as it undoubtedly was, contained much that was hasty, 
illiberal, and purely ephemeral; and, it was thought, might 
omitted, at least in its substantive form, with advantage.” Of the 
wild work done for the “Gallery of Illustrious Literary Cha- 
racters,” by the original of Thackeray's Captain Shandon, this is 
a description which, to say the least of it, does not err on the side 
of severity; but we cannot at all agree with Mr. Bates that its 
omission “in its substantive form” is advantageous. On the 
contrary, we hold that it was his duty, as a good editor, 
to republish Maginn with Maclise, the portraits with their 
original settings, the prose of Oliver Yorke—with its “ all- 
too-Irish mirth and madness, and odour of palled punch ”— 
with the vigorous if somewhat dandified pencillings of Alfred 
Croquis, He might have annotated and corrected and ex~- 
plained as much as he liked. But he should not have hesitated 
for a moment to reprint the whole work, if om few a lit 
curiosity. To say that it “contains much that was hasty, illiberal, 
and purely ephemeral” is beside the mark. So do the Noctes of 
Christopher North; so do the Runnymede Letters of young Mr. 
Disraeli ; so does journalism in general. The drunken and swasb- 
ing humorousness of Oliver Yorke was a characteristic feature 
in the periodical literature of half a century ago; and that we are 
nowadays mim-mouthed and delicate of fancy is not a reason for 
suppressing, “ in its substantive form,” the work of a man who was 
neither the one nor the other; particularly when, as in the present 
instance, that work is indispensable to a right understanding of 
certain matter which has been deemed worth reproduction in its 
entirety, and to the elucidation and adornment of which it was 
originally appropriated. Maclise has merit enough of his own to be 
interesting—even remarkable—alone ; but to get the whole flavour 
of his satire, to breathe a full breath of the air in which he pro- 
duced it, to make ourselves as nearly as possible his contemporaries, 
we should have had him as he came, with Maginn behind him, 
The pictorial satirist, in fact, is not all himself in the banish- 
ment of the satirist in words. They complete each other: like the 


“ deux pantalons” in which M. Hugo clothed a future dignitary of 
the Empi 


Empire, 
Dont les trous, par bonheur, n’étaient pas 1’un sur l’autre. 


They were reckless and truculent in their lives, and it is hardly 
fair to either that. in their deaths the “ substantive form” of the 
one should be divided from the “ substantive form ” of the other. 
But where some editors would fear to tread, the present editor 
has rushed in, and produced a readable if imperfect and lopsided 
book. He has a sincere and undiscriminating affection for the men 
of fifty years back, and he writes of them with an enthusiasm, a 
disorder, a garrulity of style, an intemperance of insight, a “nice 
derangement of epitaphs,” that are amusing in no mean degree. He 
is often wrong in his facts, and often merely imaginative in his 
criticisms ; but his work has in it not a little of “ fine confused 
good feeling.” It is too bad of him, no doubt, to ascribe The 
Woodspurge to poor Mr. W. M. Rossetti; to claim for “ bright, 
broken Maginn ” what he calls “a proximate niche in the temple of 
fame with the great foregone masters ” in his own peculiar style of 
writing—with Lucian, with Aristophanes, with Rabelais, and with 
Swift”; to write of an “alleged rejoinder” of Lamb (the italics 
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are his own) that it is “full of ovine humour, and has so much of 
the bovine in it that it might well find a place among the stories 
in Miss Edgeworth’s bucolic essay on Bish Bolis” ; to talk of 
Lockhart’s Roman novel as something “ coldly and sternly classical, 
as a romance of Apuleius or Barclay.” It is scarcely wise of him 
to think—in print, at all events—of the Laureate’s famous attack 
on The New Timon as “ poor stuff. . . . Weak, washy, and diffuse ; 
much of it mere abuse, and the rest obscure and meaningless.” It 
is hardly prophetic of him to opine that the late Lord Lytton was 
“the last literary man, of the present day at least, concerning 
whose place of sepulture a care will be felt.” It is certainly pecu- 
liar of him to deal so freely in such luxuries of style as italics and 
small capitals, and in such gallantries of English as “ hight,” 
“ circumforaneous,” and “exiguity of bulk.” But, for all this, and 
a vast deal more of the same surt, his work is rg tog useful and 
amusing. He has gone grubbing among the dry bones of the 
epoch he loves until he has got to know more of it than he knows 
of his own. He has it as his fingers’ ends; and he gossips and 
blunders and gives way to eloquence about it in a way that reall 
disarms criticism. He is full of scandal about Queen Elizabet 
and the Marquess of Hertford. He can tell you all about Crofton 
Croker, and L. E. L., and Westmacott (of the Age), and the 
amazing Lardner, and the excellent Jerdan, and a hundred little 
immortalities beside. He is not, it is true, shy of adducing the 
late Dr. Kenealy as a critical authority, or of keeping himself 
in countenance by an appeal to “ Richard Oastler, who was his 
(Maginn’s) companion in the Fleet.” But to him who can quote 
from works so enchanting and recondite as “ A Man of Fashion's” 
D’Horsay ; or, the Follies of the Day, a great deal may be forgiven. 
Such a man is Mr. Bates; and students of manners and literature 
will find his book, for all its oddities and absurdities, as full of 
matter as an egg is full of meat. 

The portraits themselves have been so often discussed that at 
this time it is hardly possible to say anything new about them, 
Some are admirable ; others are poor indeed. The good ones, though, 
outnumber the bad. You have but to consider them to know a 
great deal about the men they represent. Here, for instance, is 
8.T.C.: querulous, a trifle deprecating, yet obviously full of 
words ; the prophet of the soomjective and omjective of Carlyle’s 

ical vision. Here, in raiment of faultless cut,‘in an attitude 
of the utmost elegance, his head “ sunning over with curls ” (like 
the Laureate’s Maud), with Oriental arms upon the wall, and a 
monstrous pire, and a vast ottoman, is young Mr. Disraeli—* the 
wondrous boy who wrote Alroy”—handsome, exquisite, imper- 
turbable; a kind of Dandiacal Apollo. Here is Morier, arrogant 
and loud ; and Mrs. Norton, fastidious and superb; and Words- 
worth, majestically parsonical ; and D’Orsay, like une of Balzac’s 
ideals—Rastignac, or De Marsay, or the incomparable La 
Palférine; and Robert Montgomery, as an inspired hairdresser ; 
and Lady Blessington, in years, all dignity and charm, with Lady 
Blessington in youth, all grace and beauty and delightfulness, upon 
the wall; and Talleyrand, club-footed and withered, dozing to 
death beside the busts of the many rulers to whom he has paid 
his perjured fealty. Here are Rogers—hideous and shrewd and 
death-like as in life; Washington Irving—a kind of fairy man of 
letters ; Hook—impudent and pert and loose-looking, a right pro- 
fessional ribald; Harrison Ainsworth—a pink of fashionable 
elegance and correctness; Bulwer—in the act of shaving, with 


' extraordinary nobleness and vigour; Miss Porter—with the air of a 


mere noble ; with a score of brilliant or eccentric appearances beside. 
Here, too, to take the other side, is Carlyle, in an attitude which 
suggests a poet’s monument, with a lock of hair on his forehead, 
and a good hat in his hand, and the appearance of one to whom 
sthetic Tea is a necessity of life. Here, stooped and aged and 
suspicious, is Goethe, looking for all the world like some one who 
has found a halfpenny, and is about to pick it up, fearful of obser- 
vation. Here is Scott, among his dogs, heavy, limping, lumpish, 
loutish, as unlike the “Shirra” as the author of Waverley. 
Here are Ude, a satyr with a ladle; and Cobbett, like a bad wax- 
work figure; and Hogg, like a tobacconist’s Highlander; and 
Sydney Smith, like a Toby Fill-Pot jug. These last are hard to 
bear; but to forgive them we need only look at the others. 


RECENT DIVINITY.* 


HOSE who have read the first volume of Dr. Weiss’s Zife of 
Christ will probably want neither invitation nor incentive to 
read the second. The writer and his book have an individuality 
of theirown. He is one of the most learned of German scholars, 
an earnest believer in Christianity, and a free critic of the Gospel 
narratives. In fact, he avowedly refuses to regard his faith as 
dependent on the invariable accuracy of Scripture. Not the 
less he is an ardent defender of the “ historicity” of the Fourth 
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Gospel against the criticisms of Baur and his disciples, and 
maintains that they have been definitely confuted. A few words 
as to the form of Dr. Weiss’s work will show its value in 
systematizing the Gospel narrative. For readers are very apt, 
even when not reading it for devotional purposes, to miss 
crises in the progress from the Cradle to the Cross. It is in- 
teresting to observe, as regards all the elements of material suc- 
cess, what a steady decline it was. Its stages are marked by one 
failure after another. He comes under the ban (curiously mis- 
printed van in the table of contents) of the hierarchy in His 
earliest public days ; afterentering on His “ period of conflicts ” He 
encounters His first failure at Gerasa; He finds a fresh foe in the 
wealthier classes, who “ cannot enter into His kingdom”; He is 
accused of employing Satanic agency in casting out devils; He 
tinally breaks with the Pharisees (the popular and national party) 
after His denunciation of them, and with the hierarchy after their 
question about His “ authority,” and, last of all, alienates the sym- 
ag of the multitude when they wanted to set Him at their 
ead, The Gospels lose none of their devotional value by the his- 
torical realism which they acquire when a reader is able to mark 
the steps which led to the final catastrophe. 

Professor Reuss's History of the Canon of Scripture is to be 
distinguished from his earlier work on the General History of 
the New Testament, and was written in answer to a request to 
translate that book into French. He thought its method and 
form’ unsuitable to French readers, and produced another volume 
entirely new. The best thing that can be said about Mr. David 
Hunter's translation of it is that it has very little of the 
flavour of a translation about it. Professor is another 
instance of a learned German whose orthodoxy, like Dr. Weiss’s, 
is rather religious than dogmatic. He writes, as he says, as a 
historian, not as a controversialist, and therefore does not notice 
polemical writers on the other side, but leaves his facts to answer 
them. The line between the historian and the Christian is clearly 
marked in these ; and it is, perhaps, due to these Christian 
prepossessions or convictions that he is so little inclined to dogma- 
tize on a subject on which the extent of his reading might be 
thought to have given him very definite views. He feels uncertainty, 
on the limits of the Canon, and, while unable to accept the dictum 
that it is to the Church that we must look for its formation and 
preservation, seems to regard the maxim of the Reformers that “ the 
authority of Scripture depends on the inward word of the Holy 
Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts ” as too 
vague and variable a test to serve as a basis for the definition of 
Canonicity. His own opinion is that the time is not yet come for 
science to draw its final conclusions ; that inspiration has appeared, 
and still appears, in different degrees; that no formula can mark 
a distinction between the inspiration of all Christians and that of 
the sacred writers; that theology has no longer any interested 
motive in preserving the Canon intact, for it does not believe 
Christianity or the Church to be in danger because the Book of 
Esther is not put on an equality with the Epistle to the Romans. 
Theology, he thinks, must henceforth aim at a higher mark than 
drawing up a list of books, though he does not tell us in what other 
way a Canon is to be formed. Those who go to the author for an 
authoritative limitation of the Canonical books, therefore, will be 
disappointed ; but the reader who desires to see all the available 
knowledge on this subject lucidly grouped by a writer who is a 
firm believer in inspiration, though he cannot define it, will en- 
dorse our recommendation of this volume. 

Here is yet another volume on the inexhaustible subject of the 
waren of our Lord. The transition from the dry light of 

erman analysis to the impassioned declamation of the Pére 
Lacordaire is like passing from the crisp herbage and bracing air 
of the downs to the beauty and luxuriance of tropical vegetation. 
Yet, fervid and rhetorical as these orations are, they form a con- 
sistent argument, which occupies the whole of a volume of 417 
pages. Stated briefly, the object of this argument is to combat 
the efforts of Rationalism to “ destroy,” to “ pervert,” and to “ ex- 
plain” the life of Christ; and the statement of the purpose of the 
volume is the explanation of its somewhat puzzling title. For 
the preacher divides his subject into three parts, represented by 
his threefold title, and devotes the first to a proof of the divinity 
of Christ, the second to an examination of the nature and work of 
God and of man, and the third to the intercourse between God 
and man, the need and the result of this relation. In calling these 
arguments proofs we are adopting the point of view of the 
preacher. ‘They are satisfactory and convincing to a Christian 
reader, and they are more than this, for they give him new reasons 
for the faith thatisin him, They are eminently Christian discourses 
addressed to Christians, and on a susceptible congregation gathered 
together in the nave of Notre Dame to hear the famous Lent 
Conférences of the eloquent Dominican must have produced a pro- 
found impression, The reader no doubt gets but a feeble echo of 
the emotions of the hearer, and is able to criticize what if he had 
heard he could only have admired. 

But so many English people are familiar with Lacordaire’s 
preaching that it is probably unnecessary to describe it. Most 
readers, as distinguished from hearers, will be inclined to think 
that he diverges too frequently and too far into the flowery paths 
of illustration, and it is impossible to sympathize with a good 
many of his rhetorical effects—we had almost said artifices— 
without his voice and presence to carry them off. Much of this 
failure, if failure there be, is possibly due to reading him in a 
translation, and this translation is not one of the best. Many 
things can be said in French of which the literal English gives a 
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ny different meaning, and in sermons the translator's object 
should have been to find out what would have been the corre- 
sponding word in an English sermon, and not the dictionary 
equivalent. Lacordaire, for instance, is very fond of saying, “ Ah! 
nessieurs,” but no one can imagine him saying to an English 
sudience, “ Ah! gentlemen.” And there are worse faults; these 
two occur on the first page :—“ Christianity is the greatest event 
vhich has passed in the world;” and such a string of words as 
‘his, “and yet once more consequently.” And worse still and 
ater on, Christ is called “the Eternal Verb.” The sermon 
vhich will probably attract most attention is the one with the 
saradoxical title, “ Mystery as the Object of Prophecy,” in which 
he writer seems to us not so much to prove his point, as to prove 
che existence and beneficent effect of mystery. Te is a subject in 
which he revels, and those who read the sermon on “ The Need of 
Supernatural Intercourse” &c. will be inclined to class the 
—— with the religious mystics, But, with all deductions, we 

kly acknowledge the greatness of the preacher and of his ser- 
mons; they will be useful reading to English clergymen, and may 
encourage them to burst the limits of their hide-bound style; they 
need not be afraid of being led too far in imitation of their 
copiousness of illustration or effusiveness of sentiment. No such 
danger need be apprehended. 

Mr. Bellett’s volume of Biblical studies is one of a class of 
books which, with the best intentions, often does as much harm as 

to the cause it advocates. He has set himself the task of 
tinding fulfilments in the history of the twelve tribes of Israel of 
Jacob’s famous prophecy about the destiny and character of his 
sons, in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis. Such an examination 
of the Old Testament, conducted on the principles of literary 
criticism, might have made a useful and interesting little book, 
and would certainly have revealed some remarkable coincidences. 
But this is not a little book, but a solid volume of 336 pages, and 
the reason why it is neither a little book, nor, in our judgment, 
+ good one, is the same—namely, that it is written with a 
yurpose ; & purpose, that is, other than to find out exactly 
vhat the Bible does say and omits to say. The author tells us 
his that Bible is its own best evidence, in 
ve entirely agree, but in which he appears not to agree; for all 
trough hie volume he is coming yy aid, as he thinks, and 
naking passages seemingly remote from all such reference sub- 
erve his main thesis. And this bias, as might be expected, 
Wtiates the book. It seems to us not only to have led the writer 
t the strained applications of Jewish events and words to the 
eming of the Messiah, but into a certain amount of special plead- 
ing in establishing the fulfilment of the Patriarch’s prophecy in 
tle fortunes of the several tribes. For instance, Jacob's prophecy 
alout Simeon and Levi is twofold, “ Instruments of cruelty are 
intheir habitations,” and they are to be “ divided and scattered in 
Isael.” No attempt is made, as far as we can see, to establish 
cnielty and violence as the characteristics of Levites, and some of 
the cases charged against Simeon are only common features of the 
warfare of all Israel, or are what look like nothing else but a 
twsting of the narrative to serve the writersend. __ 

The only ground, e.g., for saying of the mutilation recorded in 
Jucges i. 7 that the Simeonites were “specially employed in, and 
- suggested it,” is that they were invited by Judah to join 

er in the campaign against Bezek, and the deteated king was 
mutilated. For anything that is said Simeon might have protested 
against it; Judah, at all events, took the lead in the war. So in 
the two cases instanced from 1 Chronicles iv. 39-43, the first has 
an exact parallel in the seizure of Laish by the tribe of Dan 
(Judges xviii. 27), and the second the justification of Samuel's 
order and example in the destruction of the Amalekites. There 
may have been features of exceptional ferocity in this tribe; but 
the extracts given do not prove it, and no imputation of the kind 
is made against Levi. On the other hand, the attempt to show 
that Simeon was scattered, as Levi undgubtedly was, must be re- 
garded: to have failed also. Certainly two of the passages on 
which Mr. Bellett relies either mean something quite different, or 


_ refer to two or three other tribes as well as to the one in question. 


In either case they are useless as proofs of a special fulfilment. 
It will surprise most persons to hear that Judith 1s adduced as an 
illustration both of the scattering and the “cruelty and violence,” 
which is in her case modified into “ferocity and audacity.” The 
writer is not sure of the site of Bethulia, where she lived, but let 
that pass; her residence in the small Simeonite colony would no 
more prove the dispersion of Simeon than the occupation of Laish 
proves the dispersion of Dan; and as for her “ ferocity,” she seems 
to have been regarded then as she is now—more as a popular 
heroine, a compound of Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday, than an 
“instrument of cruelty.” Similarly the author quotes 1 Chronicles 
vii. 4 to prove that Issachar was sunk in sloth and sensuality ; but 
omits the following verse, which rather conflicts with his theory. 
He appears to us to be quite capable of writing a devotional work 
which would find acceptance with a considerable party in the 
Church, and also to have rey, | enough to produce some interest- 
ing historical exegesis of the Old Testament. May we advise him 
in future to separate the two, and not try to make historical inquiry 
subserve the end of devotional exhortation ? 

The Drummond Missal was described by the late ine of Brechin, 
and its Calendar stands first in his collection of Scotch Calendars. 
It is called the “ Drummond Missal,” from being in the possession 
of Lady Willoughby d’Eresby of Drummond Castle, and a descrip- 
tion of it was written as long ago as 1787, after which date it was 
lost until 1861, when it was again discovered by the Bishop, It 


is a small quarto of 109 , and the character, according to 
Mr. Ramsay, its first describer, is not earlier than the Irish of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The most noticeable points about 
this Missal are (1) Its omissions. Taking the Sarum Missal as 
a standard of comparison, the services for Christmas and its 
attendant festivals, those for Lent and Holy Week, and even 
for Good Friday, are left out. The “ Proprium Sanctorum” is 
suppressed, and an unusually full “Commune Sanctorum” sub- 
stituted for it. (2) The office for Trinity Sunday differs from 
that in any known Missal, possibly on account of the comparatively 
recent date of this festival, (3) Its Calendar of Saints is un- 
usually full. (4) There are many peculiarities of spelling, espe- 
cially in the names of Irish saints, of whom a long list is given. 
These appear to have been transcribed by some one who did not 
know Irish, and being all written in the genitive case, some- 
times the Irish genitive, as Colmain for Colman, and sometimes 
in the Latin added no little to the difficulty of the editor’s task. 
Hence the unusual number of more than four of “ additions 
and corrections.” In other respects the volume contains only 
what those who are familiar with such literature would expect. 
The editor (the Rev. G. H. Forbes) did not live to complete the 
work, which was carried out by his literary executor; and the 
result of their joint labours will be welcome both to the antiquary 
and the student of Western Liturgies. Even the student of 
human nature may find an interest in observing how the instinct 
of the Celtic race for personal veneration finds expression, in 
Gaelic verses, amid the Latin services of the Church. 

Professor Sayce has written a book whose value is not to be 
estimated by its size. It is a much more important ally of 
religion than many more professedly religious books. The preface 
shows its character and the main results which have been arrived 
at by the laborious examination of records of the past. In answer 
to those who had determined that the sacred histories were as 
legendary as the early annals of Greece and Rome, “the stones 
cry out,” and bear their unimpeachable witness to the fidelity of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. And not only have striking confirmations 
of plain statements been given by these mute witnesses, but 
obscure points have been cleared up. The frequent mention of 
Hittites in the Old Testament and the way in which they are 
mentioned have long been a puzzle to Biblical critics. They seem 
to point to a power which has left no history and could not be 
located. Now it is known by the “ testimony of the rocks” that 
the Hittite Empire, from its seats of Carchemish on the Euphrates 
and Kadesh on the Orontes, contended on more than equal terms 
with pt before the Exodus, and carried its arms, its arts, and 
its religion to the shores of the Algean, The victorious campaign 
of Assyria against Jerusalem (Isaiah x.) was another difficulty, 
for Sennacherib’s invasion was a failure. It is now made 
that his father Sargon did invade and conquer the city and 
destroyed many of the inhabitants. Students of the books of 
Kings and Chrenicles and Ezra have tried to account for the 
evident sympathy of Cyrus, King of Persia Gs was supposed), with 
the Jews by the hypothesis that he was a Zoroastrian, and there- 
fore a Monotheist. We know now on his own authority that he was. 
a Polytheist, and that it was Elam and not Persia which invaded 
Babylon, as Isaiah foretold. The land of Goshen has been ex- 
cavated, and Pithom the treasure city disinterred, and bricks 
made without straw found there. The instrument for bringing 
to light all this life of the past is the power of reading the cunei- 
form character. The ingenuity with which M. Grotefend hit upon 
the key, the important part gy by the letter r in the process, 
and the patience from which he worked from this point to the 
conquest of the whole alphabet are interesting to of. What 
will strike most readers is the curious “‘ modernness ” of the story 
of the Siloam inscription (discovered in 1881). It is strange to 
read that when Hezekiah made his conduit, the workmen began 
to dig at either end, as they did at the Mont Cenis Tunnel, but 
did not meet, though they were near enough together at the 


centre to hear one another’s “ picks, 


THREE NOVELS.* 


DCRNS a round of country visits the philosopher may find it 
amusing to observe the proportions of literature of various 
kinds among the books from the ao Soo and he will 
probably come to the melancholy conclusion that the average number 
of novels is in the proportion of nine to two; that is to say, the 
majority of country subscribers order three three-volume novels 
ol two other volumes each time that they replenish their book- 
boxes. Here, therefore, we have before us what we may term one 
consignment of new novels. 

We will begin with Jone, a novel by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
dedicated in most flattering terms to Mr. Swinburne. The heroine 
is not introduced until the end of the first volume, but when once 
she appears, she makes every other character pale into insignificance. 
Ione is of the type of woman known as the beautiful demon. This 
interesting but horrible character is drawn with great power. She 
is represented as so terrible that her wickedness might : 
overdone if it were described by a less skilful artist; but as it is, 

* Jone. By Mrs. Lywn Liuton. 3 vols. Londou: Chatto & Windus. 
1883. 

Guatrefell By Mary Deane. 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1883. 

Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. By W.Westall. 3 vols. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1883. 
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ny one would hope that there are few such women in exist- 
ence, the reader never feels the character to be impossible. We 
have here a picture of the blackest side of human nature, but 
it is free from coarseness, cunning, and avarice. In most criminals 
the mental organization is more or less imperfect, and the nervous 
sensibility is weak; but Ione is exceedingly intelligent, and her 
nerves are strung to the highest pitch. Half lish, half 
Sicilian, and born in disgrace, this beautiful child was brought up 
at Palermo, and her nature as a girl is compared to that of “ Etna 
with its heart of fire ever ready to break forth in active storm and 
desolating tempest.” In nine novels out of ten the description of 
the heroine may safely be skipped ; but it is impossible to read 
that of Ione without interest. One of her first acts in the 
story is to kill her pet canary because it leaves her for a moment 
to fly to another girl, and she ends by killing her husband because 
he admits that he was once in love with another woman. The 
scene of the murder is horrible. As soon as the deed is done 
Ione kneels by the hearth, “ her husband's lifeless body lying prone 
across her lap; . . . the lifeless head pressed against her bosom— 
the red blood over her dress and the firelight flashing over all :— 
it was a kind of infernal Pieta, where crime stood for sacrifice and 
the anguish of remorse for the agony of love.” Presently, among 
the crowd that rushed in, came a man whom she dreaded. “He 
bent over her and touched her head and called her his love and 
his life, while his hot breath on her forehead seemed like the kiss 
of some demon straight from the hell—where she was going. 
Going ?—where she was at this moment!” 

It must be admitted that this novel is considerably padded, but 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s padding is better worth reading than that 
of some novelists. one can scarcely be called either a wholesome 
or @ pleasant book, and yet it contains many amusing passages. 
There is a capital description of what may be called a professional 
invalid, There is a great deal about love-making, and there is 
much more about the quarrels of married people. The author 
evidently thinks that in matrimonial contests the ladies usually, 
if not always, get the best of it. After a flare-up between 
a husband and a wife, we are told that the former “ felt as men do 
when they are defied by their wives—helpless, tongue-tied, and 
handfast.” A good contrast is drawn between Ione’s protesta- 
tions that poverty with the hero will be perfect happiness, 
and her quarrel with his only servant five minutes after her arrival 
in her new home. Her attempts at domestic duties were 
not very successful. She “did a little dusting,” and broke the 
chimney-piece ornaments; she “ tried her hand at gardening,” and 
we rooted out the seedling annuals in the borders”; and her only 
idea of economy seems to have been to buy new dresses to save the 
old ones. 

She imagines that her hard-worked husband neglects her, and 
when, in order to satisfy her on this point, he offers to spend an 
afternoon with her, she immediately suspects that he merely does 
80 because some other woman, whose opinion he respects, has been 
remonstrating with him. We are bound, however, to say that 
her husband was a prodigious fool ; and, excellent as he is repre- 
sented to be, he almost deserved to be murdered. The character 
of Theodosia, a spiteful married woman, whom Ione compared to 
& pretty rat, is very cleverly drawn. It would be difficult to 
imagine a person with a more venomous tongue; but we do not 
remember any novel in which there is more fire-spitting between 
women than in Jone. One question we may be permitted to ask. 
How did Ione kill her husband? The murder was committed in 
the ey eg after dinner. All we are told is that she “ raised 
both her high in the air.” Did she “brain” him with a 
decanter, and, if so, was it with the port or the sherry; did she 
slay him with the melon-knife, or did she strangle him with her 
dinner-napkin? A lady’s naked fist could hardly kill a full-grown 
man. It would scarcely be a compliment to Mrs. Lynn Linton to 
call Ione her oe ee it would be pret os to say that in 
many passages of Jone Mrs. Lynn Linton is at her best. 

After the fire-eating ay in Jone the four heroines of 
Quatrefoil are a change, if not exactly a relief. In the opening 
chapter an artist was “drinking in with delight the wild beauty 
of” Porth Mawr. Now the peculiarity of Porth Mawr was that 
“ from week’s end to week's end Porth Mawr lay lonely and lovely 
under the soft grey sky, through whose rifts the blue beyond 
seldom gleamed.” “The half ‘divine tear’ dimmed” the artist’s 
eyes. “For a moment he pictured to himself a disembodied 
spirit looking upon a scene like this” ; why or wherefore we are 
not told; and then “a new phenomenon” “dashed from the 
clad in purple (pechcpe tora, 
white-li sprites, lightly clad in rhaps torn from 
the sea-cloud), and the apparition.” 
These sprites were nothing more nor less than four young ladies in 
their pening. govrae. It may shorten matters if we say that these 
four sisters lived near St. David's, and that, although they were 
nearly grown ups “a rare visit to Haverfordwest had been their 
nearest approach to seeing the world.” Their mother had died 
when they were very young, and their father, a man of old 
family and moderate wealth, was a misanthropic old naturalist 
who shunned the society of his fellow-men. His daughters were 
brought up by an old servant, and they had little or no education, 
in the proper sense of the word, but they read some poetry and 
history on their own account, and in the matter of learning they 
appear, as far as they could, to have done those things that they ought 
not to have done, and tohave left undone those things that they ought 
to have done. The oye me amusements of the four sisters were 
as follows. Gwen, t, loved reading, singing, and poetry ; 


Eythin cared most for drawing; Moel, who was a clairvoyant, 
— a Welsh harp; and Ione, the youngest, was a naturalist. 
Running wild about the coast in scanty attire was a pleasure that 
was common to all of them. 

Mr. Surcott, the artist, was not long in gaining the acquaint- 
ance and the friendship of the four wild beauties; and on the 
death of their father he persuaded them to go to London. After 
various adventures, they took a house furnished and decorated by 
Surcott ; and the contrast between the life of these semi-savages 
on their native heath and in the metropolis is decidedly enter- 
taining. Surcott was an artist of no ordinary reputation, and he 
had already immortalized the eldest of the sisters by painting her 
as Athene in one of the most famous pictures of that year’s Academy. 
He was the recognized leader of the inner circle of the zsthetes, and 
he turned the sisters’ house into a temple of sweetness and light, 
of which they were to be the priestesses and he was to be the 

rophet. Having carried out this little arrangement to his satis- 
action, he bid the faithful enter and worship. The hard part of 
it was that he left the sisters to pay the bills, which were far 
from light, the tulips and lilies costing nearly two hundred pounds 
in a few months, to say nothing of the ices, the Chinese page, the 
embroidered portiéres, and the odds and ends from Japan. The 
exceeding unconventionality of the Welsh girls was looked upon as 
zsthetic virtue by the Meee ae and certainly the eccen- 
tricities of these maidens in London rivalled those of Cetewayo 
himself. The situation is so amusing that an immense amount of 
fun might have been made out of it; but the author, after tanta- 
lizing us by leading us to anticipate a great deal of entertain- 
ment, disappoints us at the critical moment. She evidently has 
a great talent for conceiving original situations, but she does 
not yet appear to have learned how to make the most of them. 
The whole story has this fault—namely, that it begins brightly 
and ends flatly; the last of the book is by no means the 
best, and the interest flags in the second half of the third volume. 
Indeed the novel begins like a few de joie and ends like the going 
out of a paraffin lamp. It must be said, however, that Quatrefou 
is eminently a book about which tastes are likely to differ; and, 
although we have criticized it —w we admit its merits, and 
think that it will be much appreciated by certain readers. 

Ralph Norbreck’s Trust, like Red Ryvington, by the same author, 
is a novel which treats of manufacturing life. In both of these 
stories the hero is a manufacturer, and most of the leading cha- 
racters are either manufacturers, or wives, sons, or daughters of 
manufacturers. Ralph Norbreck’s Trust, however, is less political 
than Red Ryvington, and in this respect we much prefer it. The 
— part of the first volume describes quiet life in a manu- 
acturing district; the second is for the most part an account o: 
life in Trinidad and Venezuela, and might almost be said “ not te 
be novel at all”; and the third is all earthquakes and bloodshed 
In most novels it is the second volume that is spun out, but in 
this instance it is in the early part of the first that the spinni 
takes place. Long descriptions are given of the characters 
doings of people who die in the first half of the first volume, and 
one is almost,inclined to think that the author, after intendi 
to make them the chief actors in his drama, must have Gnaga 
his mind, and killed off the first generation to make way for a 
second and a better. 

When a thing is to be done at all, there is nothing like doing it 
well. Now we took exception to a certain hairbreadth escape in 
Red Ryvington as overstrained and impossible, but the hair- 
breadth escapes.in Ralph Norbreck’s Trust are so excruciatingly 
fine, and the agony is so awfully agonizing, that it becomes 
amusing. A tudhy at a small local theatre is often more 
amusing than a comedy, and it is where the tragic begins that 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust is most entertaining. Off the coas: of 
Venezuela the hero was within an ace of being shipwrecked 
among a shoal of sharks, But this was nothing. After 
various adventures in Vemezuela, the hero made friends with 
a native general, who took him to a certain river, and pointed out 
some of the objects of interest that swam therein. First, he called 
his attention to “scores” of crocodiles, remarkable for their 
ferocity —“ great dirty yellow creatures, some of them twenty feet 
long.” Secondly, he showed him some “ hideous little fish, not 
more than seven or eight inches long, but furnished with jaws so 
powerful and teeth so strong, that they can nip off a finger at a 
snap, and cut through a piece of iron wire at a bite.” These were 
the caribes colorados, who attack a man when crossing a river, in 
shoals, and bite him until he bleeds to death. Thirdly, he pointed 
out some tembladores, or electric eels, observing that, if the 
hero had the ill luck to fall into the water among them, he would 
never be able to get out again. Shortly afterwards he per- 
suades the hero to ride a race for him, on his famous horse 
Castaiia, a chestnut with a black mane and tail. It may possibly 
be objected that chestnuts with black manes and tails do not exist, 
but this we indignantly deny, for we distinctly remember 
ing one many years ago in our Noah’s Ark. Of course Castaia 
wins by any number of lengths. “ The goal is reached and passed, 
the race won; but still Oastafia goes on as if he never meant to 
stop, no more heeding his rider's efforts to pull him wu 
than if he had been a horse of steam.” This was 
pleasant enough until his jockey saw before him the 
river gleaming in the sun. Now a “douse” in a brook is 
never agreeable, even in Leicestershire, but it would be still less 
inviting among “the demon horrors of the river—the crocodiles, 
the caribe fish,” and the electric eels. He is now close to the brink, 
“ the drop down into the water is at least fifteen feet, and on the 
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opposite side he can see three or four huge crocodiles” waiting for 
him. “The next moment, he and his horse are flying through 
the air.” Alas! unhappy man! “ Then down they go, down to 
the very bottom of the river.” At the very bottom we must 
leave him for a moment in order to explain what became of the 
crocodiles. The fact is that the black-tailed one plunged into the 
tiver with such a terrific splash that the crocodiles were frightened 
and decamped. But to return to the horse and his rider, who are 
“up again,” and “ bravely breasting the flood.” Suddenly the horse 
vg gives a violent snort, and throws his head back. A caribe colorado 
‘s hanging from his nostril.” This is the more interesting because 
ordinary horses do not swim with their nostrils under water; but 
his was a chestnut horse with a black mane and tail. “ Then 
another comes, and another, and two or three fasten on his neck,” 
&c. Presently “ Bertram feels a sharp pain in his thigh, as if a 
knife had been run into it. The fiends are at him now, the water 
is all stained with blood,” and so on. However, to cut a long 
story short, the hero—with heaven knows how many caribe 
colorados hanging from his thighs, reaches the shore just in time 
to live, while his horse reaches it just in time to die. As soon as 
the hero's thighs were healed—we may remark in passing that he 
killed a man who tried to murder him during his convalescence— 
he went to explore the celebrated Miraflores mines; but when he 
had penetrated through the subterranean galleries, far into the 
mountain, a mighty earthquake, with “ the most awesome sounds,” 
brought down an avalanche of earth, which “ obliterated every trace 
of the mines of Miraflores.” After informing him that they were irre- 
vocably buried alive, his guide fell on bis knees and said that 
before he died he wished to confess that he had been hired to 
murder him in the mines. The assassin and his victim imme- 
diately became sworn friends, and after groping about for several 
days, they found their way toa cave, at the end of which they 
thought they could see a faint gleam of daylight. This, however, 
only proceeded from a narrow slit, through which it was impos- 
sible to pass, so they blasted with nitro-glycerine. As soon as 
their eyes became accustomed to the light, they found themselves 
not only free, but in what was probably the finest gold-mine 
in the world. But before regaining the haunts of their fellow- 
men, they had to cut their way through many miles of primeval 
forest, at the rate of a mile a week, feeding principally on monkeys 
and squirrels. We need only add that the villain of the story was 
tied to the back of an unbroken mustang, who was “ forced to 
make a mad leap into the demon-haunted stream,” among the 
crocodiles, the caribe colorados, and the electric-eels, among whom 
be perished miserably. 

t will be observed that these three books have at any rate the 
charm of variety, and in a box of novels that is an important con- 
sileration. hether they will please a variety of readers is 
atother question, 


PALMER AND LE STRANGE’S ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
DICTIONARY.* 


HE late Professor Palmer's Concise Persian-English Dictionary, 
. of which a second edition is announced, is one of the most 
useful books of its kind, and for practical purposes has superseded 
all predecessors. The present volume is its counterpart, and 
will doubtless achieve an equal reputation among travellers and 
others to whom a good English-Persian Dictio: has long been 
a desideratum. The ghastly tragedy at Wady Sudr unhappily 
deprived the work of its brilliant author's revision, and when we 
realize that a book of Palmer’s needed another eye to see it through 
the press, the full force of our terrible loss in that last fatal ex- 
pedition of the “ Sheikh Abdallah” comes home to us with fresh 
poignancy, and we feel with undiminished sadness how irretrievable 
is the calamity. It is, however,a satisfaction to find that the 
work which was thus robbed of its rightful revision has found so 
competent and reverent an edSor as Mr. le Strange, one of the 
translators of the Persian comedy The curdn, who 
has spared no pains to render it as perfect as worthy of its 
author as care and sound scholarship could avail. Indeed the 
MS. was in so unfinished a state that the editor's share in 
the work is large enough to entitle him to the distinction of 
being named joint-author. He has not only completed the task of 
reversing the Persian-English vocabulary, whicb was the foundation 
of the present volume, but has added many heads from othei 
works, such as Mr. Wollaston’s excellent Dictionary, and especi- 
ally from his own repertory of conversational Persian. The result 
is as complete a list of words as any one can demand ; while the 
virtue of conciseness has never been forgotten, and the neat little 
volume can be stowed away in a jacket pocket. 


This conciseness has been gained by a very careful system of 
abbreviations, and by taking advantage of the Persian use of 
verbs compounded of the past participle with an auxiliary verb 
to combine the adjective and verb under one heading. For 
example, risivat means “a bribe” and rishvat khurdan “to 
bribe”; both are given under one head in the form “ rishvat 
(kh).” Thus are saved many useless repetitions. Another economy 
of space is effected by omitting all synonyms that are not likely 
to be sought for, or that can be easily and naturally found under 


* A Concise Dictionary, English-Persian ; together with a Simplified 
Grammar of the Persian ——- 7 the late Professor E. H. Palmer. 
anes edited from the MS, imperfect at his death, by G. le 


mdon: Triibner & Co. 1883. 


their commonest form. “ Nought,” for instance, is omitted in 
favour of “nothing.” Words that are of rare occurrence are also 
of necessity omitted; but we doubt if their absence will be 
noticed by one traveller out of fifty who use the book. A com- 
present Dictionary 


verbal forms which are included under a si heading by 
the admirable system adopted in the smaller work, and most 
of the rest are not likely to be required more than once 
in a lifetime, or aay synonyms that will immediately occur 
to the student. “Nag,” for instance, does not occur in Palmer's 
list, because its equivalents are given under “ Horse,” which 
is much more likely to be referred to, and “To near” is 
omitted because people are more apt to look out “ Approach,” 
Such foreign words as Naive, Nazarene, Nazarite, Noces, Non- 
chalant are, we think, properly excluded, and we very much 
doubt whether Mr. Wollaston’s heads, Naturalist, Nauseousness, 
Nave, Nebulous, Necktie, Necromancy, Nepotism, Newswriter, 
To nettle, Niceness, Nick-nacks, Nook, Nolecole, Normal, Nothing- 
ness, Novelist, Nudge, and Nymph, which are the chief remaining 
additions, will be in much requisition by the student of Persian in 
Persia. Mr. le Strange has done well to set these aside, as well 
as such Persianized forms as Nihilist, which has no more right to 
be in a Persian dictionary than Kunservatif. We do not wish to 
disparage Mr. Wollaston’s very useful and work ; but 
we must quote these examples to show by what means.the author 
and editor of the new Dictionary have managed to reduce the word- 
list to its convenient proportions, and to prove that the process 
excludes little that is li ely to be needed by the majority of 
students and travellers. Here and there, no doubt, we miss a 
word that is in tolerably frequent use; but it is generally to be 
made out by an obvious synonym or a simple combination, Alto- 
gether the conciseness has been obtained with great skill and with 
small sacrifice of completeness, and the volume is certainly the 
most handy and ingress J serviceable that has so far appeared, 
Mr. le has wise the Simplified Grammar of 
Persian which Professor Palmer compiled for Messrs, Triibner’s 
series, and which is a clear and ee outline of a grammatical 
system that is peculiarly susceptible of such compression, We 
observe that on the vexed question of the v or w sound in Persian 
Mr. le Strange differs from Professor Palmer, and his adoption of 
the former letter in transliteration causes some inconsi in 
respect to the former volume. Ktiwat in the Persian-English 
becomes kuvveh in the English-Persian. As the sound is really 
between the two, as with the German w, there was surely no 
necessity for the change. But it is ungracious to find fault with an 
editor who has bestowed so much labour and ing to convert 
Professor Palmer’s well-imagined but unfinished into an 
admirable English-Persian Dictionary. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


example, Reports e Secretary o! terior extending 
over, or more properly belonging to, two or three distinct years— 
the only work of serious or permanent interest, the only one that 
can be said to have the character of literature, is the Twelfth 
Volume of the Geological Survey(1). The so-called Volume 
consists of two heavy, solid, 5 me octavos of about five 
hundred pageseach. The first deals generally with the Survey of 
the Territories of Wyoming and Idaho, and icularly with 
their geology and paleontology; the second is devoted to the 
Yellowstone National Park. The jrogress of civilization and 
settlement has been so rapid—the natural movement of popula- 
tion having been hastened or anticipated in some measure 

tical action respecting the Park, in a much larger degree by the 
opening of the Northern Pacific Railway—that the a of 
five or six years back are now almost obsolete; and the who 
takes up the official account of the Yellowstone Park, perhaps the 
most magnificent national possession, as well as one of Ro quate 
natural wonders, in the world, must bear in mind that the Survey 
was made in 1878, though the publication of its records only bears 
the date of 1883. It is not now true, we believe, that the Park, “as 
the only district unoccupied by troops, affords a refuge to hostile 
or rebellious bands of Indians,” nor is it very likely that an 
exploring party, or even an ordinary band of tourists, should now 
be robbed of their animals and in the midst of the great 
national playground. There are, of course, much briefer and more 
readable, if not more effective, descriptions of the Yellowstone 
Valley ; and few even of the travellers who may meditate a visit 
to this most wonderful combination of what may be called the 
eccentricities of nature will care to study its iculars before- 
hand in a volume twice as thick and containing thrice as much 
matter as those of Mr. Froude or Lord Macaulay. The Park is 
now hardly less attainable than the Mammoth Cave ; and the laws 
of demand and supply have called forth several guide-books, all of 


1) Twelfth Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geogra- 
the Territories, Report of the of the 
tion in Wyoming and Idaho. In Two Parts. By F. V. Hayden, U. 8. 
Geologist. Maps and Panoramas. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1883. 
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them, of course, deficient in that precision and certainty which 
nothing but reference to elaborate official maps, panoramas, and 
descriptions could have secured. As is often the case in America, 
apart from its conscientious minuteness and elaboration, rendering 
it intolerably and unreadably lengthy, the official Report is by far 
the best and most complete existing description, nowise less in- 
telligible or interesting than any of its unauthorized rivals; 
and the reader who can skip judiciously may obtain from its 
sketches, photographs, pictures and panoramas a better idea of 
the real ap e of the scenery as a whole and of its in- 
dividual marvels than from any other extant source. At the 
same time, we must observe that some of the illustrations, 
and especially the coloured ones, though better than could have 
been looked for anywhere else as mere appendages to an 
Ordnance Report, are far inferior in clearness and natural 
truth, as well as in beauty, to many—indeed to most—similar 
efforts of Mr. Hayden’s artists, Contrasting the coloured re 
sentations of the geysers and terraces in the second part and of 
the Garden of the Gods, for example, in the first, with many 
other panoramic or local illustrations in previous volumes, we 
must pronounce them slovenly and tawdry. Less ambitious but 
incomparably better executed delineations of scenes almost equally 
wonderful and striking in everything except brilliance of colour may 
be found in several preceding volumes of theSurvey. The survey- 
ing officials have done their special work, and done it thoroughly ; 
in so far as they have failed, it has been in attempting somethin 
far beyond their proper functions. But the same public spirit an 
national liberality which has always marked the course of the 
Federal Government in bringing home to the people the character 
and appearance, the geology as well as the graphy, the 
archaic as well as the existing natural history of their remotest 
anaes, the thoroughness with which every part of the 

erritories has now been explored, the pains and cost lavished on 
the publication of the information accumulated, forbid us to doubt 
that the authorities at Washington will in due time present the 
world with a volume worthy of their most striking national 
possession, The national senss, spirit, and indifference to expense 
which have secured the Yosemite and Yellowstone Valleys, in all 
their native beauty and deur, to the nation and to mankind at 
large, sacred from the disfigurement and free from the 
with which they were threatened by the greed of enterprising 
speculators, will re give us ere long an adequate description 
of their wonders and beauties, as adequately illustrated as the 
resources of modern art will permit. 

Dr. Chadbourne’s work on Instinct (2) was originally given as 
a series of what are called the Lowell Lectures, in 1871, and soon 

published. The present is a second edition, somewhat 

improved and elaborated ; but the length of time which has elapsed 
since the original publication, and the very limited circulation 
which, in so far as we know, the book has obtained in this country, 
may excuse us for calling attention to a treatise which, if not 
very full of new views or new information upon a subject 
minutely and incessantly discussed during the last twenty years, 
yet possesses in a high degree the merits of independent if not 
original thought, of painstaking labour, and, we believe, of con- 
scientious accuracy. The author is familiar of course with the 
work of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wallace, and their more eminent dis- 
ciples, if he his subject from a different standpoint 
and in a more or less different light. The development of 
instinct in the lower animals, the marvellous perfection which 
it attains in grades of life by no means exalted, its relation 
to the reason which makes its appearance at a higher point, 
and which seems rather to supersede than to co-operate with 
or improve m it, are among the most curious and in- 
teresting, certainly among the most complicated and difficult, of 
the manifold and infinitely complex me lems involved in the 
theory of Evolution. The great teachers of the latter doctrine 
have of course studied this problem as deeply, and mastered it 
porbaps more completely, than even a specialist like Dr. Chad- 

urne. But the peculiar interest of the present work is that it 
regards the general subject from the specialist’s standpoint ; con- 
siders Evolution in the light thrown upon it by the history of 
instinct, rather than instinct as one branch of the great work 
ascribed to Evolution and Natural Selection. Whether their view 
be right or wrong, those who like Dr. Chadbourne point out the 
appearances of consistent and persistent design underlying the 
marvellous developments of instinct—a wisdom far higher than 
the highest reason of man directing creatures seemingly devoid of 
reason to the fulfilment of all necessary functions, the performance 
of all duties —— to the preservation of the individual or the 
race, without the slightest knowledge on their part of the objects 
to which their actions are directed—contribute in no small degrée 
to the ascertainment of the truth; and those who most differ 
from them will, in proportion as they are candid and conscientious, 
be thankful for the criticism which forces them to consider their 
‘own discoveries and inferences in another aspect, and to account 
on Evolutionary grounds for these things whose evolution is 
least easily conceived or understood. Mr. Darwin assuredly, with 
his unrivalled fairness, moderation, and justice of temper, would 
have considered a work like this with patient and respectful 


(2) Lowell Lectures, 1871—Instinct ; its Office in the Animal Kingdom 


ana its Relation to the Higher Powers in Mun. By P. A. Chadbourne, 
LL.D., Author of “ Relations of Natural History” &c. New York: | 
G. P. Sons. 1883. | 


attention; and nothing would have been more interesting than to 
read his remarks upon a collection and representation of facts 
obviously intended, if not to challenge his conclusions, yet to 
throw doubt upon some of his assumptions, and to question here 
and there the correctness or sufficiency of his arguments. 

Dr. Winchell’s World-Life (3) is a much more ambitious, but 
not necessarily more valuable or more iastructive work. “ Com- 
parative Geology” is hardly, perhaps, a correct sub-title. The 
author's object seems to be to combine the results of astronomical 
and geological research into a series of cosmogonic speculatioas. 
He occupies the ground which may be called either the border- 
land or the common ion of both sciences; discusses tie 
actual or possible, the probable or proven effect of laws belongiag 
to astronomy in the geological province; the influence, for 
example, which the Earth, through a tidal attraction far more 

werful than that of her satellite, may have exercised upon the 

foon in the earlier stages of planetary existence. The author's 

speculations are carried further perhaps than prudence would 
have permitted, certainly lead him to conclusions which do not 
altogether accord with the received doctrines either of astro- 
nomers or geologists. His estimate of the time which has elapsed 
since the last glacial epoch, and his views of the probable con- 
stitution of the exterior and inferior planets incline rather to 
those of Whewell than to those of more modern and more 
thoroughly informed men of science. 

Mr. Wheeler's Course KA Empire (4) is a favourable specimen 
of a class of works especially American, a species of text-books no: 
unknown in this country, but which beyond the Atlantic often 
come from writers of some pretension, and aspire to satisfy a real 
popular demand, if not to fulfil any true requirement of sound 
and thorough education. They endeavour to give in short space, 
in a compact form, and, as it were, already digested, so as 
save the reader trouble in mental assimilation, what the auther 
would call the substance or outline, what with scholars passes st 
best for the merest smattering of human knowledge upon subjects 
of which men may endure to be ignorant, but of which it is hardy 

rofitable to acquire a shadowy, pretentious, confused idea. Mr. 
Wheeler’s work does not a to be a text-book of universal 
history, rather repudiates the pretension ; but if it be not intended 
to save the reader the trouble of studying for himself the history 
of Greece or Rome, of medieval Italy, Spain, and France, of ail 
that preceded and indirectly brought about the moan f and 
settlement of the New World, it is difficult to understand why 
such résumés of Athenian and Spartan, Roman and Carthaginian, 
Spanish, French, and English wars and revolutions should have 
been given. It is not of course from a single volume, or from half 
a dozen such volumes as this, that an American or English school- 
boy of sixteen can acquire that coherent view of human history 
as a whole of which even the cultivated American is too com- 
monly and too contentedly ignorant. What the present work may 
do is to bring home to the reader the fact that civilization has a 
connected history which goes back further than the earliest trust- 
worthy annals of Rome or Athens; that Greece in the first 
Olympiad was in possession of arts and laws, of a polity and a 
social development which had not grown up on Grecian soil, but 
had been the slowly-matured fruit of centuries of Egyptian and 
Assyrian civilization, of despotic statesmanship, priestly science, 
before Athens or Sparta, perhaps before Mycene or Argos, bad 
been heard of. Mr. Wheeler, moreover, has learned and keeps 
constantly before his reader's mind the continuity of European 
history—the real character of that “deluge of barbarism ” which 
till lately was supposed to have submerged for nearly a thousand 
ears the Jaws, the arts, the arms, and the Empire of Rome. It 
is something to do this, even in aiming at very much more and 
failing to achieve it. It is something to bring home to the fifth- 
form English schoolboy, and to that vast majority of Americans 
who never pass beyond his standard, the truth that the Roman 
Empire, Roman law and civilization, did not come to an end in 
the fifth century after Christ ; that the direct successors of Con- 
stantine preserved the tradition, the jurisprudence, the arms, aad 
the arts of the earlier Empire till not long before the discovery of 
America; and that, in the belief and feeling of the age at least, 
the Western Empire endured unbroken till a still later period ; 
that Joseph II. was not only in his own opinion and that of his 
subjects, But by the admission of European diplomatists and his- 
torians, the lineal successor of Augustus no less than of Charle- 
magne. In the recent history of France we see what practical 
influence for evil may be exercised by the sheer historical igno- 
rance which imagines that between Constantine and Louis XVI., 
if not between Cesar and Napoleon, there was nothing worth pre- 
servation or even remembrance; that modern life, politics, and 
civilization are a new creation, owing nothing, — what the 
mimics of the French Revolution may have consciously borrowed, 
to Rome, old or new; and we are not sure that the same idea is 

altogether without political influence beyond the Atlantic. 
. Drake’s “ New England Legends” (5) are truly described ; 


World-Life ; or, Comparative Geology. By Alexander Winchell, 
Lid. Guiaeee Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(4) ee Se Outlines of the chief Political Cha in the 
History of the World. By Charles G. Wheeler. Boston: od & 
Co. 1884. 


A Book of New England Legends and Folk-Lore,in Prose and Poetry. 
by F.T. Merrill. Boston : ‘Roberts 
Brothers. London: Tribner & Uo. 1884. 
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but of true folk-lore New land is necessarily devoid, or what 
she has thereof is Indian not lish—consists of relics borrowed, 
and necessarily perverted in the borrowing, from the history or 
traditions, the mythology or the fairy-tales, of a race which has 
no relation, save that of locality, with its successors. Three hun- 
dred years afford time for the growth of local legends such as have 
found poetic expression in Longfellow’s Evanyeline, and in several 
versified narratives less ambitious and elaborate, perhaps, but not 
less touching or interesting, told by poets like Lowell and Whittier. 
But these legends have for the most part a solid, ascertainable, 
historical foundation, A few of them may be mere fictions, 
loca’ized by the fancy of the original inventor, or the imagination 
of later generations. But, as a rule, such stories as Whittier has 
told of the Maceys and the Quaker maiden sold into slavery, or of 
the double snake, and Mr. Longfellow of Paul Revere’s Ride, are 
genuine historical incidents, embellished no doubt by tradition, 
theush less perbaps than by conscious poetical license. The same 
way be said of Skipper Ireson’s Ride; indeed, of Mr. Whittier’s 
narratives, the most purely mythical is one of the most recent, the 
story of Barbara Frietchie. And in a collection of legends so- 
called, the hideously truthful story of the witchcraft persecutions 
should hardly have found a place. There is nothing legendary or 
mythical about it; the alleged crime of the unfortunate victims 
was, of course, purely fictitious, the savage, senseless cruelty of 
the rulers, the half-criminal, half-insane credulity of the people, 
the brutalities inflicted upon the innocent and helpless, are among 
the best authenticated as among the most disgraceful incidents of 
the dark ages of New England Puritanism. 


One of the most sensible and instructive of the volumes on our 
list is perhaps the smallest and least —— In setting forth 
W hat Social Classes Owe to Each Other (6) Professor Sumner has 
enforced in very few and very simple words some of the most im- 

rtantand most neglected principles of political and social economy ; 
foes exposed, with temperate but none the less telling sarcasm, t 
most absurd but not least popular crotchets of modern philan- 
thropic enthusiasm. The schemes of modern social reformers may, 
as the Professor says,always be reduced to this type—that A. and 
decide what C. shall do for D. In one practical lesson, in one 
obvious, realistic, every-day instance after another, Professor 
Sumner illustrates the philanthropic eagerness of A. and B. to 
benefit D. at some one else’s expense; and maintains, with an 
earnestness sometimes ludicrous, sometimes pathetic, but always 
effective, the rights of C., “the forgotten man,” as he is not 
inaptly styled; the taxpayer, the ratepayer, the thrifty capitalist, 
the hard-working farmer, who is burdened, fined, made to pay 
double prices for the benefit of the idle or the vicious, the igno- 
rant, the wilful, and the foolish. The clamorousness of selfish, 
separate, limited interests, of charity-mongers eager to win cheap 
credit for liberality to the poor at the cost of the industrious and 
thrifty; the silence, the patience, and the unfair treatment of the 
great majority of average honest, self-regarding men who mind 
their own business and bear their own burdens, have seldom been 
set forth more truthfully and effectively. As — to an older 
society and a more crowded country there might be a certain hard- 
ness, if not in Mr. Sumner’s principles, yet in some of his con- 
clusions ; as applied to America, where no one with fair bodily 
health and strength need be poor unless he chooses, his severest 
strictures may well be strictly and literally just. Perhaps the 
most telling of a hundred phrases, so true that they have the 
sound of ox, is this—“ Now we never can annihilate a 
penalty. e can only divert it from the head of the man who 
has incurred it to the heads of others who have not. A vast 
amount of social reform consists in just this operation.” 


The Magazine of American History (7) deserves something more 
than a passing notice. It consists of a series of papers, monographs 
on historical topics or historical documents rendered available by 
republication, throwing no little light now and then on obscure or 
forgotten facts, oftener on we ee | known or inaccurately ex- 
plained features of general or local institutions, whose origin and 
meaning has been overlooked or misrepresented. Such, for 
example, are the papers on the “Cincinnati,” almost the onl 
Order which has ventured to defy Amorican legislation, and feel- 
ing stronger than legislation, against class or hereditary honours ; 
and, again, an essay on the geographical nomenclature of Louisiana, 
showing how French and Indian names have been corrupted into 
the strangest, most meaningless or vulgar English, often into 
grossly offensive or ridiculous slang: as, for example, “Choupicach ” 
{Indian for muddy) was corrupted by the French into chou-pigue, 
which in its turn has been corrupted into “Shoe-peg”; as the 
Choctaw, Funna Louach (burnt squirrel) has been turned into 
* Funny Louis,” “ Bacchanals” into “ Bag-o’-nails,” Carencro into 
“Carrion Crow,” and Petit Bois into petits pois, translated Pea- 
island. The better known “Grand Gulf,” again, is Grande 
Golphe, “ big whirlpool.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s Mexican Handbook (8) contains a good deal of 

(6) What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. By William G. Sumner, 
Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(7) The Magazine Ww American History. Illustrated. Edited by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb. New York: Historical Publication Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1883. 

8) Hamilton's Mexican Handbook: a Complete Description of the Re- 
Boston: Lothrop & Co. London: Trubser Co. 


incidental information respecting the various resources, races, and 
climates of the unhappy country which the Monroe doctrine and 
Mr. Seward’s vindictive hostility to the French Empire deprived 
of its last apparent chance of civilization and decent government. 
Enough is told to suggest why the vast mineral wealth of the 
country remains almost pry = why even its agriculture 
scarcely deserves the name of industry, and why under a re- 
publican government a people in some small measure Spanish, in 
a larger degree mongrel, but mainly Indian, has no chance either 
of liberty or order, But the civilized world knows little and cares 
little for Mexico; and Mr. Hamilton’s fragmentary descriptions of 
haciendas, ranches, and mines, decaying towns and semi-barbarous 
tribes, are neither clear nor coherent enough to enlighten the 
almost absolute ignorance of his European readers. 


Mr. King’s so-called Dictionary of Boston (9) is in fact a guide- 
book alphabetically arranged. 

Was it worth while to publish a new account of the well- 
known story of Abelard and Heloise (10), even if it were worth 
while to give the lady's letters to the American public in a trans- 
lation? Or was it necessary to publish or republish in the form 
of a pamphlet a very ordinary review article upon Miss Austen's 
Novels (11)? 

Of fictions, short and long, A Woman of Honour (12), Vaga- 
bondia (13), and The Mate of the “ Daylight” (14) are, n their 
several ways, fair average specimens. A Year of Sunshine (15) 
is a kind of birthday-book. Mr. Aldrich’s Mercedes (16), a prose 
drama, and the accompanying lyrics, will of course tind a certain 
number of readers in right of the author's reputation. Mr. Abbey's 
City of Success (17) is hardly likly to achieve for him even the 
limited popularity of Mr. Aldrich. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


of Mr. Kinglake’s famous and vivid account of the 
Coup d'état of the 2nd of December (1) may feel a certain 
shock at seeing an account of it written with much calmness, and 
at the same time an entire freedom from anything that can fairly 
be called impudence, by the only survivor of the chief contrivers 
of the event. The Prince President is dead, and Morny is dead, 
and “ Fialin, called Persigny,” and “ St.-Arnaud, formerly Le 
Roy.” But M. de Maupas, the suddenly created Piefect of Police, 
whose skilful and ingenious measures effected what was for 
the moment, and might have continued to be, a bloodless revo- 
lution, is very much alive, though also very much forgotten. 
He has reminded the world of himself to some p in this 
volume, which is written in a spirit to which no fair-minded 
man can object, and which makes points against M. Victor Hugo's 
somewhat poetical account of the matter, and more — t the 
much-discussed publication known as the Mémoires de M. Claude. 
It would perhaps have been better if M. de Maupas had cut short 
his general reflections on the Second Republic and his reasons for 
lending himself to a plot against it; but in an apologia something 
of the kind was to be expected. With regard to the actual coup, 
M. de Maupas certainly seems to show that he arranged it very 
cleverly, and that the victims submitted in a fashion no 
means sayouring of heroism. As for the unnecessary bl ed 
which followed, and which, much more than the overthrow of 
a Republic pour rire, excited the indignation of Europe, he pro- 
duces documents certainly proving, if they are genuine, that 
General M and the military were alone to blame, and that 
the former distinctly and explicitly refused to take the measures 
to prevent it which he, M. de Maupas, recommended. There 
are some interesting incidental criticisms of the Empire and its 
— men ; but as more is promised, and the present volume 
eals directly only with the Deux Décembre, it would be premature 
to discuss them. 
A short but interesting tractate, by M. Léon Say (=), deals with 


) King’s Dictionary of Boston. By E.M. Bacon. Cambridge (Mass.) : 
King, Senden ribner & Co. 1883. ) 

(10) Abelard and Helotse: a Mediwval Romance. With the Letters of 
Heloise. Edited by Abby Sage Richardson, Boston: Osgood & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1884. 

(11) Jane Austen’s Novels. By George Pellew. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1833. 

12) A Woman of Honour. By H.C. Buaner. Boston: Osgood & Co. 
Triibner Co. 1883. 

13) Vagabondia: a Love Story. By Frances N. Burnett. Boston : 
& Co. London: Trbner & 1884. 

(14) The Mate of the “ Daylight” and Friends Ashore. By Sarah O. 
— Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(15) A Fear of Sunshine: Cheerful Extracts for E in the Year. 
Selected and arranged by & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1884. 

16) Mercedes, and Later Lyrics. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston : 
Mifflin, & Co. 1884, 

(17) The City of Success ; and other Poems. By Henry Abbey. New 

York: Appleton & Co. 1884. 


(1) Mémoires sur le second empire. Par M. de Maupas. Paris: Dentu. 
(2) Dix jours dans la Haute Italie. Par Léon Say. Paris: Guillaumin. 
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the ayetoms of country banks lately established in Lombardy and 
neighbouring districts. The effi of these institutions in 
i clutches of usury is not 
And, though it would be too much to say that the 
opposite evil of an undue extension of credit is unknown, there is 


ee that it is far smaller than that whose place it 


_ printed, and handy for the 
; portunity. To English 


If any one desires to the famous “ Voyage ymcgae ar "(3) 
of the Paris Correspondent of the Times ina very neat form,admirably 

et, M. Plon has given him the op- 
ers, perhaps, the loss of the incompar- 
able lingo in which M. de Blowitz writes, or his employers on this 
side the Channel translate, his telegraphic lucubrations, may be 
somewhat severe. But men like M. de Blowitz are not of or for 


“one country alone; and the French version here agreeably pre- 


sented gives the reading public of Europe what was originally 


. ea only to those few Britons who can read and enjoy the lingua 


years 


' his work has to wait till the second-hand booksellers can 


ttannica secundum Blovitzium. 


M. Ladreyt’s essay on French and American education (4) 
(which might perhaps better be called an essay on American 
education with special reference to France) obtained, we are 
informed, a considerable prize in the competition instituted a few 
by M. Isaac Pereire. It certainly is not intrinsically with- 
out nferit. The author starts with some rather irritating common- 
o- But when he gets well into his subject it becomes evident 

t he isat home in it, and can speak sensibly about it. The sketch 
of the actual state of education—primary, secondary, and higher— 
which fills most of the book, is apparently accurate, and is cer- 
tainly very readable and clear. 


It is always a pleasure to note M. Jouaust’s issues in his various 
collections of French classics. We have now before us the 
always welcome Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus (5) in the 
“Bibliothéque des dames,” and in the “ Petits classiques” a 
selection from Fontenelle (6), which deserves something more 
than a mere mention. Corneille’s accomplished nephew has had 
Jess than his share of the extraordinary energy which French 
— have of late years besto upon standard French 

ture; and any one who wishes to make acquaintance bra 
ick up 


one of the old copies in ten or a dozen volumes. Therefore he 
‘is specially welcome and recommendable in this fine new coat, 


of the Dead, the 


even though there is but a small part of him here. The Dialogues 
f Worlds, and a few Eloges are intro- 


duced by a preface from M. J. F. Thénard, with which there is no 


' fault to find except that it might have been a little fuller of fact. 


’ Perhaps, also, M. Thénard might have done better to follow that 
* best of all selections, Genin’s Diderot, in giving numerous short 
' extracts from the works not printed at large. 


Not many pleasanter gift-books have been issued this than 
As an volume, which “ Quatrelles ” has 


. the little story, but goodl 
written and M: Fugéne Courboin has illustrated (7), partly in black 
and white, gorgeously coloured examples of a kind of 


~ of 


‘of her 


ly in 
aquatint. How Mme, de Gai-Fredon was left a widow just at 
the time of the glorious days of June; how she set out for a mys 
terious and reputedly haunted country house which formed part 
scanty Jointure ; how she was supposed to be the 


- Duchesse de Berry in disguise, and was the subject of attentions 
. equally embarrassing from many police officers and several gallant 


Royalist gentlemen ; how she had to stand a siege in the haunted 
house, and how everything ended happily, . Quatrelles and 
Courboin tell with pen and pencil in a bighly satisfactory manner. 


(3), Une course & Constantinople. Par M. de Blowitz. Paris: Plon. 


LD’ instruction i en France et les écoles américaines. Par 


(5) Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 


(S) CEuvres chvisies de Fontenelle. 2 vols. Paris: Librairie des 


(7) La dame de Gai-Fredon. Par Quatrelles. Paris: Hachette. 
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London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 


Pice in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance 


may commence at any time. 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fotnertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes, 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Yow ready, VOLUME LVI., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, Gd. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be fore 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepatd, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.,to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,474, JANUARY 26, 1884: 
ion. Optimism at Bradford. 
The A ti 
The Del The Cowgill Judgment.  Italiau Parties 
Prussian Debate on Direct Taxation. 
Panics and Fires, 


Boxing and Sparring. 
The Pied Elephant. Curiosities of ee 
. The Sale of Poisons. Anglo-French English. 
The New Centre of Gravity. Victorian, The Prince's 
The Railway Crisis in America, 


Emerson on Dreams and Bogies. 
Books on Indian Warfare. The Eacyclopedia Britannica, 
Palmer and le Strange’s English- ionary. 
Literature. French Literature. 


&e. 
Some Minor Poets. 
Three Novels. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,473, JANUARY 19, 1884: 


Mr. Chamberlain on Merchant Shipping—Spain—Ministers and Opposition— 

and China—-‘The Diocese of Southwell—Btrect, Robberies-Commons and 
the Public—Railway Sbareholders’ Association—Death in the Pit. 

Backsword and Schlaeger—The Definition of the Snob—The Restoration of the 
Bishopric of Bristol—-England in America— Prince Bismarck’s Socia] Experiment 
—Overhcad Wires—The Cholera in Egypt—The Picture Galleries—Low Water— 
The Keawakening of Speculation. 

Early Teutonic Land-holding—The New Lucian—Three Novels—Mental Evolution 
in Animals—Regeneration of India—Three Novels—Some Legal Literature— 
Amos and Ferard on Fixtures—German Literature—French Li e 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[SSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL COLOURS, Piccadilly. 
First Exhibition now opened, from Ten A.™. to Six P.M. 
Galleries Illuminated on dark days, and after Three P.«. every day. 
Admissi is, d Catalogue, Is. 


(HE HOSPITAL for SIOK CHILDREN, 48 and 49 Great 
Ormond Street, W.C., and Cromwell House, Highgate. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


Com rnestly APPEAL for AID to meet the extra expenditure 
Lay ser Alexandre Ward and the North Wing of the Hospital. The 120 


upon re-o; 
for In-Patients are now all available. ABERDARE, 
8. WHITFORD, Secretary. 
DEACON, & CO.; Messrs. HOARE; Messrs. HERRIES. 


2 


UM 
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LONDON INTERNATIONAL and UNIVERSAL EXHI- 
BITION, 18%. To beheld at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Directors of the Londo: ill hold at the Crystal Palace 
of of ond: Selentiic: ond Industrial 
ucts. The Exhibition will be opened on St. aq ch. the 23rd of April, 1ss4, and 
will remain open for a | of a’ six months. 
Oficial Agen nay be cbtnined Gem the Executive Com- 
missioner, or any of the 


GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Palace, 8.E. 
“ (HE VALE of TEARS,” ” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
he died. NOW ON R54 at the DORE 


PICTUR eg few days before 
GALLERY,3 ee Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


stal Palace Compan. 


. GORDON _CLEATHE 
Manager, 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 


ee at least ; value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively,on June20. For under 
Fourteen on January 1, 1884.—For further particulars, apply to THE REV. THE WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or* more 0; +, Compatition 
at Midsummer 1884, value from £25 to £50 a year, Ns pray be be increased ial fund 
to £90 a year in cases of scholars who require her particulars from HeEab- 

FY or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Briste 
LIVERPOOL, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
, which will fall vacant at Easter. Residence for the 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 
_, Applications for this 
ril "The will receive a fixed £40 per 
all the pend received from Students his Classes. 


A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, oes 

BOYS Fourteen for "Eton, Winchester, Country hous, lose to the 

Woods, four miles from any ion and good air. Bixteen Pu 
and to A. M. THCOTE, Esq., Woolley 


SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE BATH. — 
Master—T. M. BROMLEY, Esq., Merton College, Oxford. BOYS prepared 
for and the various Junior Department, Rev. 
oroug! n prepara! 
and Entrance’ Examinations at other 
SECRETARY. 


I began COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATION began Thursday, —Apply to the PaincipaAL._NEXT TERM 
ns Wednesday, January 30, 1884 


*THE Misses A. & R. LEECH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS from Five to Twelve years of (Boarders and Daily Pupils) RE-OPENED 
on Wednesday, January 23, at 65 Keasington Gardens Square, Bayswater, W. 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C, c.. Oxford) and 

Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sed! 
apply to Sr. 


MALCOLM wixt: RD, M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., 
BOYS for the Public Schools. and 
EILLDES, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. RM began January 18. 


"THE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, Senex. 
Head-Master—The Rev. H. J. ogress A., Oxon. 
this School, which is on ine Sh above St. Leonar 


and 
have beet obtained. “Pupil tnd the to the He 
m the 2.—. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


ior O. 
School Boys can be fer ‘Public Schools Upper, for any Class, 


THE HAMMOND COMPANY ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
There are Mh ny in this College for TEN APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, we will 
be eer onthe fasta n the elements of Electricity, and trained to al engi- 
Tastalfations and in the Manufacturing Works of the Hammond Company. 
0 years, at end of which the Company will be prepared to offer 
to those served their tine satisfactorily. 
For Terms full information a) Hammond Elec- 


A EXAMINATIONS.—HILL LANDS, WARGRAVE, 
Berks._TERM just COMMENCED. 
incipal—_Rev. A. PRITCHARD, M.A. Oxon ; fifteen years’ experience in tuition. 
Vice My E, CARLISLE, M.A., late Foundation Scholar, St. John’s College, 
(9th Wrangler, 1878), six years’ experience, in Woolwich tuition chiefly. 
including among the most recent the following high 


Fourth for pest July, third Militia Qualifying last October, for 
Woolwich last month ; other three W appearing 48th, 58th, and Seth 


respectively in list ult. 
Second University candidate with 
Cavalry list with 4,225 marks. 


Three more successes for Sandhurst just published. 
6.26 th on list with 4,436 marks, and eleventh on 
two successful Woolwich candidates failed last ps ney before coming to Wargrave. 
EGh out tales of the last Sandhurst Preliminary candidates passed, 
Staff of Assistant Tutors, mostly all resident. 
for Militia officers preparing for the Military Competitive—se parate 
ishment provided. 


Twenty-one successes since the has been established, 
It now numbers 12 Militia officers. 

Address, for particulars of either branch, Rev. A. PniTcHarD, Wargrave, Henley. Oxon. 

AS! FARM MANAGER or STEWARD.—WANTED, by a 


lence as a FARMER of both Heavy 


man, of 
Light Teed also 4 the Breeding an of First-class Stock, a SITUATION as 
above. Has at present the Management a n iket ra Herd and the Home com of a Noble- 
man; Wife a First-class Manager of a Dairy, &c. Good References and satisfactory reasons 
given f int saving present situation.—Address, D. G., care of Messrs. Street & Co., 30 


THE CITY WONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, 


Trustees : 

The Right Hon. The LORD MAYOR, M.P. 

Alderman Sir ROBERT CARDEN, M.P. 

Alderman Sir REGINALD HANSON. 

as the City of London Old School, 
having been 
nee ios ‘Membership ‘are = invited from Gentlemen holding Conservative opinions. 
Annual Subseription {1ondon Members (Postal District), £5. 

No entrance fee for pg 


members. 
The building can be viewed and forms of application and full information obtained from 
ths at tho Cheb cs above. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


June 1, 1885: 


Total Funds" £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income _ £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed pers 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual “Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums 
assured by them. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the ae, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on A ek to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancruary, Westminster, 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE. MARINE. 
Cepital eubecribed 


POIAUP 
wie Fund in Special Trust for Policy Holders exceeds . 

£903, 
paving INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ...............00000+« £1,077,000 


CHIEF Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, 
West Eno Orrios—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND Lire’ AND ABROAD. 
LONDON —1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN ~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (issz). 


Fire Premi £460,100 
Lit Pre i + 181,500 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OGOMPANY. 


Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
vested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E, COZENS SMITH, General al Manager. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782. 
conan by in all parts of the World, 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. _ 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and In 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL ST&kAM NAVIGATION 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER. MasesTYs MAILS TO INDIA, 


HINA, AUSTRALIA 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. “SPEcraL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON.......... wes 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN ......000000ccceeeeeee From Brindisi, Monday. 


From Gravesend, 

SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. 12. 
ay. 

an Every Wednesday. 

MAHSEILLES. EGYPT, and A Every fourth Tuesday. 
Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREE and 2 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.; RUE Panis 7 RUE 
NOAILLES, MARSEIL 


PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES on COTTON 


PLANTATIONS.—FRANCIS SMITH Brokers, Vicksburg, 
security._Send for the Agency, 


U.S.A. (established 20 years). The 
can still dictate its own terms 
31 Poultry, E.c. 


HULL, BARNSLEY, and WEST-RIDING JUNCTION 


RAILWAY AND DOCK CO: 


ISSUE OF £3,000,000 FOUR PE PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
1884. 


NOTICE GIVER nday, January 9th instant, is the 
rt APPLICATIONS for this STOCK received at the Offices of, the ee 


J. DANIELL, Secretary. 
4 Charlotte Street, Hull: January 23, 1884. 131 


— =. — 
| 
— 
ad, 
| 
“| 
0, 
| 
applications and testimonials must be sent on or before February 9. Proficiency in Anglo- | ee 
Saxon (though not necessarily essential) will be taken into account, and should be stated in 
the testimonials. 
| 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Bursar and Second~-Master_E. Baker. F_R.GS 
i 
q 
a 
| 
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HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. .—BEDFORD HOTEL.— —Facing 
and West Pier. Central and quiet. Lon 
Spacious Coffee- 
Service in the Hotel. Communications and inquiries will receive prompt attention 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


OROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


Complete organisation. 
rooms and Reading-rooms for Stes and for Gentlemen. a-Water 


135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


AA 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. —With mild Winter Climate 


Rooms facing South, overlosking Hotel Garilens specially fitted 


Western Devon. 
for Wiater ane Reduced Tariff from November {lfracombe, Devon. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Besides a Complete Library of English Literature, the GROSVENOR GALLERY 


HELSEA, near Eaton Square. —TO BE LET, with immediate and a Music Library, comprising a variety of Classical eas M 
pessendion, a WEL L-FURNISHED HOUSE, in Wal ole on. Dew le dining ‘room. being procured as the demand incre 


double drawing-room, four bed-roums, and good oifices.—F. 


‘or particulars apply to 
OvanToN. 165 Sloane Stree t. pl 


LIBRARY consists of a Foreign Section supplied with the Newest French and German W. 
odern Works, Qperes. 
Oratorios. Volumes from each Department are jlable for ali 5 resh copies 


Arrangements have been made ty which it is guaranteed that any book in circulation shall 
be to Subscribers within a week of application. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 


cases of Blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F-.S.S., Oculist Optician. 


14 OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
study for upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Eari Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, 
F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the weil-known Tourist Agent, &c. 


Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.c. 


APOLLINARIS 


THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 188], referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“*A most delicious and valuable article.” 


Stan 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S GOGOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strict! W. Stoppart, 
F. Ca. City Aua yst, Bristol. 


SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


Pvninguano YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


MOEDER' SYSTEM. The tefl Brock best, and 


COCOA. 


charge time ae given. to select from. 
and 19, 20, and ell Street. Established 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—SUBSCRIPTION, ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date.—A Revised List of the Books 

to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR eompricing every Work of General 
Interop ing the past and present seasons, is now ready, and will be forwarded 


SELECT LIBRARY.—SECONDHAND BOOKS. 


New Edition of < CLEARANCE CATALOGUE is now ready and will 


forwarded postage free on appli 
be Yay seo the Surplus ies of leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, and Popular W 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions and Free Libraries ona sonegettiy Invited 
to compare the prices at which these books are offered with those of any et other Ca 
Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford — 
281 Regent it, Cheapside. 


t Street, and 2 King Stree 
bier SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE are required,for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
lean 38 South- 


13, 75, 9, and 1263 Offi 
Gh (ec copies) —at the ce, 


1 13 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY TEVASTIGATED FROM A NEW POINT 


PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 
tel CHRISTIANITY ; being a Demonstration of the Validity of the Evidence of 
by the light of Parallels supplied by Modern Affairs. 


Tablet. 
treated in an unusually scientific manner." '—Clergyman's Magazine. 
Senteee Wx. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Just published, } vol. &vo. illustrated by 13 Photographs, post free, 12s. 6d. 
A SPANISH DIARY in 1882. By Arexanper Kitcovr of 


Leirston. 
Aberdeen: Jony Rae Sairn. 
Now ready. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 20s. 
Postage, Is. 6d. extra. 
* Increases year by year in size and in the extent and value of its information.” — Times. 


GTREETS INDIAN and COLONIAL MERCANTILE 
DIRECTORY, 1852-83. 

This Annual offers to the magefactasese of Eugiand a reliable and valuable guide to the 
Briceh Ce ‘uropean Merchants China, Japan, and the Eastern Seu, A ia, New Zealand, 
Columbia, the West ‘thd ies, West African Setiements, Gold Coast Colony, Liberian 
and all the Colonies and Enczlish Settiements. The contents have Leen most carefull 
revised Useslly) at great expense. so that it cannot but prove a trustworthy book of continue 

It Parise, Trade Keturns, Populations, Maps, and other information 


‘Loodon : G. & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C. ; Street Broruens. 5 Serle Street, W.C. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 


d. £ 
THREE VULUMES (with delivery) ........ «ac 6 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
TWELVE VOLUMES (4 New and8 Old).... 1 i 30 
CATALOGUES for 1884 now ready, price 1s. 
Lety Bloomfield's | Browning's Jocozeria 2s. 6d. 
Wilberiorce's Life, Vo! Mitford's Briendships 3s, 6d, 
ixie’s Land of - 2s. Od, 
The Revolt of Man be | Vice ve (bes Is, 
6d, Cc. &e, 

The enlarged MON TL tha REY ist r SURPLUS BOOKS on post free on lication) 
contains the above and nearly 2,000 other ae works of the present and A asons, all 
offered at sially Reduced Prices. Second-hand Periodicals, Music. and Foreign Books for 
Sule. A liberal Discount off the marke prices is allowed tor Cash purchases on large orders. 


Latest Revised Editions, now on sale, of 
CLASSICAL GREEK and LATIN SCHOOOL-BOOKS by 


Henry MusGRave WILKINS, M.A, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford :— 

EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 2s. Gd. Key, 2s, 6.1, 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d. Key, 5s 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 4s. Gd. Ky, 22. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, 2s, 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, 2s. 6d. 
RULES of LATIN SYNTAX, 2s. 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE, 1s. 
GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6a. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, ds. Key, 5s 
NEW GREEK DELECTUS, 3s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 4s. Kay, 2s. 6d. 
SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES translated, 6s. 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 
AULtaAus METHOD of TEACHING SINGING, 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES and FIGURES in Hullah’s Method of Teaching 
Singing, 1s. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises and Figures in 
Hullah’s Method, rsd Five Parcels of 8, price 6s. each Parcel. 
CHROMATIC SCALE. On Extra Medium Paper, ls. 6d.; on 
a Carp, ld. 


MATERIALS for SINGING CLASSES. Standard Tuning 
Fork, 28. Music Paper, same size as Hullah’s Large Sheets, 12 Staves on a 
Sheet, and § Staves on a Shect, in Parcels, 6 sheets, 3s. 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS for SCHOOLS, 6d. 

WILHEM’S MANUAL of SINGING. Parts I. and II. 
2s. 6d. each ; or together, 5s. 

EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in Parts I. and II. of 
WItHeEM’s Mannal. Bouoks I. and II. 8d. each. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Parr I. of 
WILHeEM's Manual. Nos. 1 to 8 in a Parcel, 63. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Parr I. of 
WILHEM's Manual. Nos. 9 to 40, in 4 Parcels of 8 Nos. each, 6s. per Parcel, 
LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of 
WILHeEM’s Manual. Nos. 41 to 52, in a Parcel, 93. 

HULLAH’S RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR, 3s, 


HULLAH’S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Two 
Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL ITARMONY, 1s. 
GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. Parr I. 2s. 6d. 

BRIEF DIRECTIONS for MUSICAL NOTATION, 64d. 
SCHIOOL SONGS for 2 and 3 Voices. Two Books, 6d. each. 
INFANT SCHOOL SONGS, 6d. 

HYMNS for the YOUNG, set to Music, 8d. 

GOD SAVE tue QUEEN, on a Carp, ld. 


HULLAnS LECTURES on the HISTORY of MODERN 
MUSIC, 83. 6d. 


ULLAH'S LECTURES on the TRANSITION PERIOD 
of MUSICAL HISTORY, 60. 


London, Laneuass & Co, 


NOTICE.— _Now ready, Gd. 


yours | CHALMERS the INVENLOK of the “ADHESIVE 
STAMP,” not SIR ROWLAND HILL. With Letter to ILM. Postmaster-General 
and Declaration o7 the Treasury. By Paraick CHaLMens, Fellow vi tue Royal Historical 


Mew York: Pevrexcitt & Co. Boston: 8S. M. PETTENGILL & Co. 


London: ErFixcuam WILSON, Royal Exchange. 1 2 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. - 28, New Series, No. VIII 
LLONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 16.—FEBRUARY. | TE OORNHILL MAGA: INE for FEBRUARY. 
) ConTENTS :— THE PROFESSOR AND THE HARPY. [Illustrated by R. Barnes. 
} JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. III. 
W. Crark Russet. Chaps. XI., XII. THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of “ Vice Versi.” Chapter 33. Piano 
AFTER THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. By Ricaanp Jevrentes. 
THE “LIVELY FANNY.” By D. Cunistig Murray. TWO MINOR CHARACTERS: “ Peter” and the Apothecary (“ Romeo and Juliet’). 
LORD LYNDHURST. By A. K. H. B. SOME POLISH PORTRAITS. 
COLONUS. By G. Wornenspoon. THE ROCK SCORPIONS. Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler. 
VIRGIL AND AGRICULTURE IN TUSCANY. By Mrs. Ross. 


THE ICE HARVEST ON THE HUDSON RIVER. By G. G. Anpr&. Monthly, 2s. 64. 
MADAM. Chaps. VL—X. By Mrs, Ouipmast. THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
pies London, Lonemans, GREEN, & Co. CosTexts For FEBRUARY : 
The Church es Conn the Bishop of Liverpoot. 
BLAcKWwoop's M AGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1884. The Irish Land Acl. By W. O'Connor 
No. DCCCXX. Pottery Old and = y Jennie J. gg 
Parliament and the Government of India. By John Slagg, M.P. 
the : Housing of the London Poor : 
THE NEW PHZDO. here them ? Aided 
A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—Part II. Tenements, Hoole. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTIER.—Pant V. Gutlook for By 
MORE REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST. Contemporary Reves By the Rev. i. a 
st 
THE BRIGAND'S BRIDE : an Adventure in Southern Italy. * bad yr By John Rae. 
SIR THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST. ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
THE RECENT DISPUTE IN THE COAL-TRADE. 
ARMY VIVISECTION. 
WILLIAM BLack woop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. BEGINNING OF A NEW SERIES. 
Price 7d. 
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CoxTRESTS : First Instalment of a New Novel. 
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GRISELDA'S NEW-YEAR'S RECEPTION. Marcaret Srpyey. 
WINTER FUN. Chapters3,4. Witttaw 0. Stopparp, “A very scholarlike and readable ; discussed in the foot-notes, will get from 
PIGMY TREES AND Joun R. translation of a important | it a far-famed 
THE BROWNIES ON SKATES: Verses. PALMER Cox, Author.” THEN ZUM, speeches...... r. ILKINS’S exact 
THE LAND OF FIRE. Chapters $8—11. Mayne Reip. “A translation which, whether we | scholarship has of course led him duly 
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AN ENGRAVER ON WHEELS. W. L. Fraser. exegesis, or the ease and fluency of the | connecting particles as ydp, ei, &c. ; and, 
THE CRICKET’S VIOLIN: Poem. Lavra F. HixspaLr. style, is thoroughly admirable, surpass- | as far as our examination serves, we 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS ALMANACK. Royat and Barr Hi. lassical in the language 4 thaws 
Sen. “Undergraduates sixth-form | sense......For a clear insight into the 
. fellows will find a godsend in the scho- | whole question of the authenticity of 
F. Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. larly work of Mr. WitKrys’s. Older speeches, we know not where to direct 
| heads, that still retain their Greek, will | the student to abler or more concise 
loth gilt, red and gold, 16s. recognize its combination of critical with | assistance.......Of his success in catch- 
Ss T NICHO L AS. ST. NICHOLA §, | translational matter, and will derive | ing not only the mind but the antithetic 
For | pleasure as well as instruction from its | manner, where he chooses, of his Author, 
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Two Volumes contain an unusually large number of excellent Short Stori troduction. And last, not least, English general execution is immeasurably 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL: 
On February 12 will be published, 
8vo. with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


From 1862 to 1882. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By Jonny ADDINGTON Symonps, Author of “ Studies 
aa The Renaissance in Italy,” “‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 


NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with yng! =a to the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. 
Priayrair, H.B.M.’s at Algiers. 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “CITIES OF 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY.” 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vyo. with Illustrations, 21s, 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “ MEMORIALS OF 
A QUIET LIFE.” Vols. I. and II. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. Vols. I. 


andIL Eighteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 21s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


THE NEWCOMES. Vol. I. With 24 Steel 


Plates and 53 Wood Engravings. Large Svo. 10s, 6d, 


NEW NOVEL BY “THE MARKHAMS OF 


At all the Libraries, 2 a Post Svo. 


THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By 


GLarster, Author of “The Markhams of Otterton,” “A Discord,” 
_“AConstant Woman,” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Soudan.”_. 
Fourth Edition now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
THE STORY OF 


CHINESE GORDON. 
By A. EGMONT HAKE. 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 15s, 


“ Now he has gone to try what genius will do to relieve the beleaguered garrisons of the 
Daily Telegraph. 


“ The story of Chinese Gordon's life, full as it has been of adventure and stirring incident, 
cannot fail to appeal to a wide circle of readers. Very few men of our age have held so large 
2 place in public consideration as he has, both for his lofty courage and for his honesty of pur- 
pose, while his achievements in China have obtained a durable place in history....So far as ).is 
career has yet run, Chinese Gordon, who is now a Major-General in the Royal Engineers, will 
be remembered for two episodes, the Taiping rebell and theg pof the Soudan. 
His biographer shows that his private life has been the counterpart of his public career. 
Devotion to duty has been his motto throughout, and, if his extreme dislike to be praised and 
his over-anxiety to hide himself and his actions from the world have been sometimes mi-- 
understood, they are the natural accompaniments of his simple but lofty character. The age 
of heroes has long gone by, but so long as Chinese Gordon is with us there will be a living type 
of the qualities which were, and heroic.” — Times, 


REMINGTON & CO., 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 


On Monday, the 28th inst. will be ready, in demy vo. lis. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, % HENRIETTA STREET. 


[January 26, 1884, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
1 LIngpAL VERSUS CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. By Sir Jonny Lusnocs, Bart., 
2. | ALLIANCE. By T. Couayt, Editor of the “ République 


3. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By ARTHUR ARNOLD, M.P. 
4, TURERE ARABIA. By Trevor CHICHELE PLOWDEN, Political Resident at 


5. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH—PAST AND PRESENT. By R. Barry O'Brien. 
6. RADICALS AND WHIGS. By M.P. 
7. MOZART, By H. H. Staraam. 
8. OUR COLONIAL POLICY. By St. Leger Herpent, C.M.G. 
9, OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP. By Jesse M.P. 
10. THE GUIDE OF ISLAM. By Captain C, R. Conprr, R.E. 
ll. WOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
1. POLITICS, 2. FINANCE. 


THE NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of 


Dialogues of the Dead. By H. D. Demy 12s. 
“ Mr. Traill’s book is one of the happiest contributions made by modern literature to the 
our day.” —Daily Telegraph. 
The book is undeniably very clever.""— Atheneum. 
There are dialogues in in tt whe hich equal some of the best of Walter Savage Landor’s.” 


THE CREATORS of the AGE of STEEL: 


Memoirs of Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, 
and other Inventors. By WiLitiaAM T. JEANS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ That steel has had a remarkable history no one will doubt after reading this attractive 
volume by Mr. Jeans, who evidently writes from fulness and posnente - knowledge....... We 
have not space to deal more at length with Mr. Jeans’ 3 volume, aad will therefore content our- 
selves by adding that it deserves a wide circulation.” —Zimes. 


A HISTORY of ART in CHALDZEA and 


ASSYRIA. By Grorce Perrot and CHARLES CuIrrez. Translated by 
WALTER ARMSTRONG, L.A. Oxon. 2 vols. rvyal 8vo. with 452 Lilustrations, 
price 42s, 

“ Tt is profusely illustrated, not merely with representations of the actual remains preserved 
in the British Museum, the Louvre, and elsewhere, but also with ingenious conjectural repree 
sentations of the principal buildings from which those remains have been taken. To English- 
men familiar with the magnificent collection of Assyrian antiquities preserved in the British 
Museum the volume should be aay! welcome..... We muy mention that an English trans- 
lation by Mr. Walter Ar the illustrations of the original, has just been 
published by Messrs. Hall” Times. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI and HIS 


FRIENDS: a Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. By A. M. BRoap.ey. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated by Frederick Villiers, 18s. 


“ An entertaining and interesting book, which cannot be passed over by any one who wishes 
to know something more of Arabi than can be gathered from uewspapers.”"—A the: 


A SKETCH of HERDER and his TIMES. 


By Henry NEvixsoy. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. [This day. 


THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By Ene pe Lavevere. Translated by ALFRED W. PoLLarD, 
B.A,, St. John’s College, Oxford. Crowa 8vo. 6s. 


THE BUILDING of ST. BARNABAS: a 


Novel. 2 vols, 


THIS DAY, a New Elition, in 1 vol. 5s. 


TO LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 


Anthor of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Doctor Claudius.” 


“* Mr. Marion Crawford in his new novel, ‘ To Leeward,’ has achieved his greatest success— 
indeed, it is not too much to say that this work takes a high place in the ranks of modern 
fiction.”"— Vanity Fair. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST. 
Translated in verse by 


I. HENRY HARRISON, 


KRELOFF’S ORIGINAL FABLES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 
“ Mr. wo succeeds well &, preserving the spirit, «ven the letter, 
graceful version of Kreloft allegorical writings.” 


poems adequate for thelr ; with its notes and historical eluci- 
ween. 


ding love for them, and by thet has rendered aservice not only to 
own countrymen, but even to us Russians.’’—Vovve Vremia. 


REMINGTON & CO., 1344 NEW BOND STREET, Ww, 


NEW NOVEL BY READE. 


CHERRY. By Author of and Rue,” “Brown Hand 
London: J. & R. Mexwine Wilton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF Miss HAY" 8 NOVELS. 
2s. 5 cloth, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. with” Yorke,” “ Old Myddleton’s Money,” 


UNDER the WILL. By Many Ozer, Hay. 


London: J. & BR, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C, 124 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. Jonn Kent 


Author of “ Godwyn’s " &c. 3 vols. 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By MarsHatt, 


Author of “ Strange Chapman” &c. ols. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By Jonny 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 


C. L. Prrkis, Author of “ A Very Opal” &c, 3 vols. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, 


Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVER 


AND HIS LASS. By Mrs. OtrpHant. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


On Tuesday next, the 29th instant, at all Newsagents’, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY 1884. 


1. PERIL. By Jesste (Continued.) 
2. PAMELA, LADY EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
3. AN AUSTRALIAN POET. 

4. “OLD MR. BINNEY.” 

5. BRONTE ON MOUNT ETNA. 

6. THE MESSAGE. 

7. OUT OF THE SEASON. 

8. THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. 

9 ZERO. (Continued.) 


®,* Cases for binding the Volumes of be 44 BAR can be obtained of all 


2 vols. with Portraits, 


ALARIC WATTS: a Rensdive of his Life. 
By his Son. 

Associated with the Literature and Art of the first half of the centary, 
the “ Life of Alaric Watts” will be found to contain interesting and valu- 
able facts, reminiscences, and correspondence hitherto unpublished, of - 
friends ng tie former; of of that day — 
stable, De la Roche, Ary Scheffer, Deveria, among 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with 


Portraits, 24s. 
THE COURT of the TUILERIES: from 


the Restoratio.. to the it of Louis CATHERINE CiiARLOTTE, 
Lady Jackson, Author of “Old Paris” vols, large crown 8vo. with 
Portraits, 24s. 


2 vols. 24s. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other 


Social Essays. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 2 vols. 24s, 

“ Perhaps it m orem oad to opeak of earmons in connection with anything spark! but 

whe hear sermons because they are afraid of being 
Both instructio on and edification from Mrs. Lynn Linton's s. It is true that she is often 
irresistibly amus.ng, Lut amusement is not ouly object of trenchant essays. Heor she 
must be an obtuse creature who can peruse the whole of them without izing the fact 
that they rare fide ity, ~~ ingenuity, the failings and the 
virtues of eon and conditions of people.”—Figaro. 


Ready this day, the Second Edition of the Reprint of 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 


NETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. With Sketches and Aneoc- 
dotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Madame CampPayn. 
An entirely New and revised Edition. with Additional Notes. Second Edition 
of the R: print, 2 vols. with 16 fine Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


“Madame Cam 's position was undoubtedly unsurpassed for 
holding trom an per the position of first | much- 
maligned Marie Pantoinette, moving Court circles where, for 
histeny is formed by the fashions a. of ng the throne.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
THIRLBY HALL. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Matrimony,” “ No New Thing,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. 


By Mrs. J, H. RIDDELL. 
Author of “ George Geith,” “ The Senior Partner,” “ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &e. 


THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Atexanper, 


Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” “ Which Shall It Be?” 


“*The Executor’ will be read with avidity, as have been ali other works from the same 
pen." —Morning Post. 


WINIFKED POWER. By Joyce Darrett, 


Author of “The Sappbire Cross.” 3 vols, 


“ This is a novel of a very superior kind in some city at as regards the —- 
style of writing, the grasp of character, of certain conceptions, th 
versity and cle: ever discrimination of the portra.ture, the command of pathos, the purity of 
= the worthiness of the lesson that is taught." —»¢. “James's Gazette, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


*,” This volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, 
will contain all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
author was willing to have republished, It will also include some 
short essays and pages from her note-book which have not hitherto 
been printed. 

This day is published, Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


“ Brilliant and delightful... :-It contains enough to ascore of ordinary novelists 
for, the production of a score of extraordinary novels.""_4 a om 
** May be characterized as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fgaae be read 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with thauzmented pleasur Trader every 
pesece Itis not as a story that * “Altiora 
picture of life and manners.”. 


This day is published. 
GRANITE CRAGS. By C.F. Gorpoy Cummine, 


Author of “ Fire Fountains,” “A _ *s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” 
&e. Mlustraced wih § Full-page Logravings, 16s. 


“ As fascinating as an wert, 
Lt, +++This book is one of the most interesting 


This day is published, Second Edition. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louts J. JENNINGS, 


Author of “ Field Paths and Green Lanes,” *‘Rambies among the Hills,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
“ The Millionaire is the romantic figure par ul of the h century. Mr. 
File, the American sllionaire of the’ stor story before us. is a decided success. We follow 
his doings with untlagging interest. To the story we have little but praise so ive.” 
War! Gazette. 
breaks new in aracier of De wer File beings York 
fully interesting. ‘The book throughout is — 
“* The Milli abiligy. Tee eos No just idea of its merits could 
be civen without waying it is @ novel high order, and a piece of excellent workman- 


This day is published. 
READINGS in RABELAIS. By Watrer 


of Rabelais." — 
This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 
CHRISTOPHER 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. 
Davies, Author of * The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo. illustrated with 
12 Full-page Plates, 14s. 

“ thor's d ti fluent, and underst his accou: repeated 
oli at vary of the ear, ditterent are so 
graphic and realistic, that every page of his work teems with interest 

“Whitehall 
This day is published. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM; and 


other Stories. By Rupotrn Linpav. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POST MORTEM.” 


THE APPARITION. Crown 8vo. with Fron- 


tispiece, 5s. 


SIMIOCRACY: a Fragment from Future 


History. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


. This day is published. 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 


** Delicia,” “ Geraldine Hawthorne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. Second Edition, 2 vols. post $vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
Tae Liprary Fpirion oF 
MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. the Bow. James Sronmonta, Author of 
al and | Language 
tion carefully revised by the Rev. 


To be comp'eted in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to IV. now ready,each 2s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, pp. 83, with Vignette, ls. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


HOW the WORLD CAME to an END in 1881. 


LONDON; FIELD & TUER, YE LEADENHALLE PRESSE, E. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS'-HALL 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 35 
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“A work of immense utility; both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.’’— Times. 


Now ready, the FIRST MONTHLY PART, Price ONE SHILLING: 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a full 


account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Amongst the distinctive features of Taz Encyctopxpre Dicrroyary are: 


1. Its thoroughly encyclopedic character, the “ Encyclopedic Dictionary ” 
being not only a comprehensive Dictionary, but also a complete 
Encyclopedia to all branches of knowledge. 

2. Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of range, the work embracing 
not only modern words, whether of an ordinary or of a technical and 
scientific nature, but also all obsolete words and phrases to be met 
with in the works of English writers from the thirteenth century to 
the present day. 

8. The history of each word and the historical and logical development of 
its various meanings and uses. 

4. The richness and completeness of the illustrations and quotations, the 
value of which is materially increased by the fulness aud exactness of 
the references. 

5. The treatment of the etymological portion of the work in accordance 
with the results of the latest researches in Comparative Philology. 

6. The exactness and clearness of the pronunciations. 


7. The large increase in the number of words registered, which is shown 
by the following estimate of the number of words appearing in wetl- 
known Dictionaries :— 


Johnson's Dictionary, Todd's Edition .............. 58,000 
Latham’s Edition ............ 63,000 
We bster’s Dictionary (American) Early Edition 70,00) 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American) and Supple- 
ment, recently eee 116,000 
Webster's Dictionary (American) and 
recently published .. 118,000 
The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition 180,000 
The Encyclopeedic Dictionary............ we 150,020 


8. The numerous pictorial illustrations which, although eminently artis ie 
in character, arein no sense mere embellishments, but in every cave 
help to elucidate the text. 


*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, can be had at all Booksellers’, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND STUDENTS MANUALS, 


TENTH EDITION. 
PROFESSOR MORLEY'S FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 912 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Ay. price 


THE MARLBOROUGH "ARITIIMETIC EXAMPLES. 


Just ready, price 1s. 6d. 
THE MARLBOROUGH ARITHMETIC RULES. 84 pp. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 
MARLBOROUGH FRENCIL GRAMMAR, The. Enlarged 


and Revised. Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. F. Brigur, M.A., 
Master of the Modern School ia Marlborough College. 2s. 6d. 


TENTH EDITION. 


MARLBOROUGH FRENCIL EXERCISES, The. By the 
Rev. G. W. De Liste, M.A, French Master in Marlborouzh College. 3s. 6d. | 
FOURTH EDITION. 


MARLBOROUGH GERMAN GRAMMAR, The. Compiled | 
and Arranged by the Rev. J. F. Bricut, M.A., Master of the Modern Schovl | 
in Marlborough College. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Limited, Ludgate Hill, 


th THOUSAN 
CASSELL'S FRENCI DICTIONARY (French-English and 
English-French). Revised, Co rected, end considerably Enlargec. 
Professor E. Rousavup, B.A. Paris. Pp. 1,150, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ The new edition of Cassell’s French Dictionary seems r= | to justify the claim med: |e 
its preface — that it is at once the cheapest and most jopupite extensive, the only the.cus ly 


accurate book of the kind in this country.” —Zeco: 
GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN PRO 


NOUNCING DICTIONARY (CassELL’s). Forty-first Thousand, crown 
864 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONALY 
(CAssELL's). Forty eighth Thousand, crown 8vo. 890 pp. cloth, 32. 6d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. The UPPINGITAM. Rd the Rev. 
EDWARD THRING, Head Master of Uppingham School. 3s. 6d 


INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
By F. H, Bowmas, D.Se., F.R.AS., F.L.S. Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CASSELL COMPANYS EDUCATIONAL CAT A- 


LOGUE. contain'ne put en'ars of their Ednea‘i nal Works and Stud nts’ Mannals, 


ineindi: g French, Germay, Latie, iisterr, Grammar, Geography, Spelling, 
Wricing, Drawing, Euclid, Algebra, ‘Dictionarees, Technological Manaal-, &c. will 
be sent post free on upplication. 


London. 


“¢ The Magazine of Art’ contains better literature than any of the other art perivdicals.”"— Pall Mall Guzette, 
“ The engravings in ‘ The Magazine of Art‘ are of exquisite beauty.” —Standard. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For FEBRUARY, 1s., contains : 


THE INSTITUTE. With Engravings of Pictures by Arthur 
Hacker, Fred Morgan, E. F. Brewtnall, and 5. E. Waller. 


“THE ORPHAN.” Painted by C. Vikentiévitech Lemoch 
(engraved by F. Babbage). Frontispiece. 


PICTURES of CHILDREN. By Cosmo Monxnovsr. With 
Three Engravings. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. By Carrwrrenr. 
ALGIERS. By J. Arruvr Brarxre, With Five Illustrations. 
*IN THE MARSHES.” Painted by W. Roeloss. 


ART AND UTILITY. By Tiresvcx. 
“ A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”— The Graphic. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, vir Hill, London, and all Booksellers. 


“ The best and really the cheapest of the art periodi 


MORE AROUT VENETIAN GLASS. By Mapetrye A, 
Watrace-DuxLop. Wih Twenty-one Examples of Filigree, Marble, and 
Stone Work. 

“FORSAKEN,” Painted by IL. Pabst. 


THE ARTIST IN FICTION. By Karmarcye pr Marros. 
THE INNS OF COURT. By the Rev. W. J. Lortiz. With 


Five IJusrations drawn by G. L. Seymour. 


SCULPTURE at THE COMEDIE FRANQAISE : CAFFIERL 


By A. Eomont Hake. With Three Engravings. 
THE CHRONICLE OF ART: ART IN JANUARY. 
—John Bull. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & sal 'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADI- 


TIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Joun H. Ingram. Crown 8vo. Bs 6d. 
Ready. 


FIRST LOVE and PUNIN and BABURIN. By 


Ivan TurGENev, D.C.L. Translated from the Russian, by the permission of 
the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by SipNeEY JennoLp. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, 6s. (Ready. 


SOLDIERS’ STORIES and SAILORS’ YARNS: a 


Book of Mess-table Drollery and Reminiscence picked up Ashore and Afloat 
by Officers, Naval, Military, and Medical. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of GENERAL 
SKOBELEFF. By Newrrovircn-DAtTcHENKO, Translated by E BraYLey 
HopcGerrs. 8vo. with Three Portraits, [Jn a few days, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. 


Author of ** Music and Morals.” Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL 


PLAYS. By the Hon. ALBERT 8, G. CANNING, Author of “ Lord Macanlay, 
Essayist and Historian” &c. 8vo. (Shortly. 


FROM CORUNA to SEVASTOPOL; being the 


History of C Battery A Brigade, late C Troop Royal Horse Artillery, with 
succession of Officers from its formation to the present time. By Colonel 
F. A. WHINYATES, [Nearly ready. 


NEW BOOKS on GAMES at CARDS. By 
“ Aquatius.” Piquet and Cribbage—Games at Cards for Three Players 
Norseman—Familiir Roand Games at Cards—New Games with Cards and 
Dice—Ecarté. Each ls. 


THE MANAGEMENT and TREATMENT of the 


HORSE in the STABLE, FIELD, and on the ROAD. By WiutuAMm 
— ER, Stud Groow. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous ]llustra- 
tions, 6s. 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S RAMBLES in ALPINE 


LANDS. By Colonel G. B. C.S.I. 4to, with Illustrations by 
G. Strangwan Handcock, 1vs, 6d. 


TROPICAL TRIALS: a Handbook for Women in 
the Tropics. By Major 8S. Lergn Hunt, Madras Army, and ALEx. 8, Kenny, 
M.R.C.S.E. &e, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ConTenrs: Clothing and Outfit—Hints on Travelling by Land and Water— 
Remarks on Diet — Hints on Domestic Economy--On the Maintenance of Health 
and Treatment of Simple Maladies —Managemeg§ and Rearing of Children, &c. 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of the 
Distur' ances which accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. 
F, 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 21s, 


THE LIFE of MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY MARION 


DURA‘ D, K.C.S.1., C.B., of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp,C.S.L, 
of the Bengal Civil Se vice, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


FIFTY-SEVEN: Some Account of the Administra- 
tion of Indie» Nistricts during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. By Henry 
Gronce Keene, M.R.A.S., Author of “The Fall of the Mughal 
Empire.” 8vo. 6s. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. Edited Ly 


Rosaure KaurmMAsx, With Map and numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


IN the COMPANY’S SERVICE: a Reminiscence. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVI- 


DENCES of CHRISTIANITY; being an Attempt to illustrate the Force 
of thos« Evidences by the Light of Parallels supplied by Modern Affairs, 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. With numerous 


Illustrations and Msp. By the Rev. Samver MATER, of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of the “ Land of Charity.” 8vo. 18s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AGNES MORAN: a Tale of Innocence and Experience. 


By Tuomas A. PINKERTON. 3 vols, 


“Mr. Pinkerton’s power of delineation marks him out puateentiy from the crowd of 
novel-writers. His group of begs and girls are real end consistent—they grow. but upon the 
lines the historian laid down for them: and although the plot which involves them is ela- 


borate, it is clear and intelligible."—Dady News 
“The author hax areal interest ble characters none of them are hasty sketches: he 


ved with thein all, and has succeeded in imparting an air of reality to them.” 
lemy. 


TAY: a Novel. By the Rev. W. O. Prete. 1 vol. 


“ A delightful gue vary far above the level of ordinary novels. The author has quick 
anda amour.” — Whitehall Review: 
“*Tay has , and is worth reading.” *— Academy. 


THE JEWEL in the LOTOS. 


Tixcker. With 5 Ilustrations, 7s, 6d. 

“ This novel has very considerable merit. It is a story in which there is a good deal of 
adventure, there is much of genuine Ly sweetness and tenderness, and the reader will not 
fail to be greatly interested in it, good story in one volume ¢ this novel may be strongly 
commended, Scotsman. 


seems to have li 


By Mary Acyes 


LONDON: WM. I. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. | 


THE WORLD as “WILL and IDEA. By 


AnrTHur ScHopennaven. Translated from the Gerinw by R. B. HALDANE, 
M.A, and Kemp, M.A. Vol. I. coutaining Four Books. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 18s. 

The above forms Vol. XXII. of “ The English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 


A LITTLE GIRL among the OLD MASTERS. 
With Introduction and Comment. ae W. D. Howrts. Oblong 8vo. 54 
Plates, with 65 pp. of Descriptive Letterpress, clo:h, 10s. 

“ These slight pages of comment, so gingerly critical, so tew herty play‘ul, are among the 
most charming that Mr. Howells has written.” "Pall Mali Gases 
NEW WORK BY MR. EDWIN ARNOLD. 


INDIAN IDYLLS. From the Sanskrit of 


the Mahabharata. By Epwin C.S.I., &c. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ All the tayite are marked by the grace of diction and tenderness of tone whch are »mong 
Mr. Arnold's leading characterist cs, erhile it needs scarcely to be said that the style is pure 
and elevated throughout. The imagery, tvo, is full of force fire. ube, 


INDIAN POETRY. From the Sanskrit of 
the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva, and other Oriental Poems. By Epway 
ARNOLD, C.S.I., &c. Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Edwin Arnold vi in fi he w his musical 
MR. ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Re- 
nunciation. Being the Life and Teaching of Gextema, Prince of India and 
Founder of Buddhism, Told in Verse by an Indian buddhist. By Epwin 
ARNOLD, C.S.I., &c. Library Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


“The most sympathetic account ever published in Europe of the life and teaching of the 
Sakya Saint.” —TJimes 


PEARLS of the FAITH; or, Islam’s Rosary. 
Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names ot Allah. With Comments in Verse 
from various Oriental Sources, as made by an Indian Mussulman. By Epwin 
eS C.8.L., &c., Author of ** The Light of Asia” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

ice 7s. 6d. 
og Really dipyt digplaynan astonishing wealth and variety of mystica! and devotional imagery and 


A SKETCH of the MODERN LANGUAGES 
of AFRICA. By R. N. Cust, Author of “ The Modern Languages of the 
East Indies” &c. With a Language Map by E.G, Ravensreix, 2 vols. witu 
31 Autotype Portraits, cloth, 25s, 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 


of Reputable Thinkers. By Henry Coxe. In Three Series. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, 21s, 
“A of t! i t of the d be 
the most importan questions of ay can got 
A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG through TEXAS. 
From the Gulf to the Rio Grande. By ALEx. E. Swrer J. AnmMoy Kxox, 
Editors of “Texas Siftings.” English Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo pro- 
fusely Illustrated, cloth gilt, 10s, 


ETHIC. By Benepict pe Srrxoza. Translated 


from the Latin by Witt1ax Hate Wurre. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ Mr. White's translation...... is Sane, clear, and effective. We can only hope that the 
may meet with the acceptance it deserves."’— British Quarterly Review. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II. A Com- 


parison of all Religions. By James FreemMaN CLARKE. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A.T P. Sinnetr, 
Aer of the Simla Eclectic and Phil » A Remarkable 
Record of Experiences and Research in Connexion wih th the Occult Sciences 
= the East. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The author who evidently in perfect faith makes 7 astounding statements isa man 
of and unquestionable integrity.” —Vanity Fair. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sryvert, 


Author of “The Occult World.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


“ Mr. Sinnett delivers his gospel with much clearness and obvious good faith.” 
Saturday Review, 


EMERSON at HOME and ABROAD. By 


M. D. Conway. Post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ For more than ghirty years Mr. Conway was intimately coqueinted 
ames's Gazette. 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

1, THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN ITS THREE HOMES. 

2. THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF GENERAL EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE SOUTH 


AMERICA during the COLONIAL PERIOD. By R. G. Watson. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (Un the press. 


LECTURES on PAINTING, delivered to the 


Students the Royal Academy. By Epwarp Armrrace, R.A. Crown 
cloth, 7s. 
ightf a and lici sketches the ear'y 
history of art, ——- cant, and attempting to steer his hearers readers between the 
Philistinism which has Rot, = given up Sy of the * Dark Ages’ and the fetishism 


Art Journal. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCU- 


TION; or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expres- 
sion of the Emotions | y Language, Countenance, and Gesture. By C. J. 
Piumprre. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of 
Impediments of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory Course of 
Lectures annually delivered at King’s College, London, in the Evening Classes 
Departwent. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO, LUDGATE HILL, 
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[January 26, 1884, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE 
OLD POETS. 


MOXON’S EDITION, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


These Volumes are beautifully printed on fine paper, with Steel Portraits and 
Vignettes, and are each, with one exception, complete in 1 vol. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his Life and Writings by 


Tuomas CAMPBELL. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, Vignette, Illustrations, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and FAR- 
With Biogra ical Critical Notices by Hoy. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
ait and Vignette, cloth, | 
MASSINGER and FORD. With an Introduction by Harrier 
COLERIDGE. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 
BEN JONSON. With a Memoir by ~ ato 4 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With [Introduction by 
Groree DaRL¥Y. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, cloth, each 10s. 6d. 
JOHN WEBSTER. With Life and Notes by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Dyce. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MARLOWE. Witha Memoir and Notes by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Dyce. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by 
the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyck. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD POETS. 

SPENSER. With Selected Notes, Life by the Rev. H. J. 
Topp, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, Vignette, and Glossarial Index, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CHAUCER. With Notes and Glossary by Tyrwairr. 1 vol- 

8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DRYDEN. With Notes by the Revs. JosepH and Jonn 
Warrox. 1 vol. ovo. with ond ‘Vignstio, cloth, Ye. 08. 


POPE, including the Translations. With Notes and Life by the 
F. Cary, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. with Vignette Title, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The Set of Thirteen vols. £5 15s. 6d. 


COUNTY HISTORIES. 


ORMEROD’S HISTORY OF CHESHIRE. 
THE HISTORY of the COUNTY PALATINE and CITY 


of CHESTER. By Groner ORM D., Second 
Revised and Enlarged by T nomad i Barrister 


GREGSON’S LANCASTER, 
PORTFOLIO of FRAGMENTS relative to the History and 


Antiquities, Topography. and Gonsatenios of the County Palatine and ered of Lan- 
caster. By GREGSON, ed with numerous Eneravings 
of Seats, A Seals, Edited by Joun Hania F.S.A. 
Edition, with fep. folio, as. Lange 
BAINES’ HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 


THE HISTORY of the COUNTY PALATINE and Duchy of 
LAN: ASTER. By the late Department 
by the ate W. R. WHATTON, F.S A New, Revised, and [Improved Edition. Edited 
by the late J. HARLAND. F. sa, toh the Rev. BROOKE HERFOuD. Beautifully printed 
in 2 . on thick paper with a a Coloured Map of the whole ty. 

Price £3 13s, 6d. 


Elaborate Statistical Tables of a very useful kind have been added. 


WHITAKER’S HISTORY OF WHALLEY. 
THE HISTORY of the ORIGINAL PARISH of 


WHALLEY and HONOUR of CLITHEROE. Containing the Original) Tllustrations. 
A_ New Edition, being the Fourth, of the late Dr. WHITAKER'S well-known and 
work, 2 vols. Small Paper, £4 14s. 6d. ; Large Paper, 6d. 


ROBY’S TRADITIONS OF LANCASHIRE. 


TRADITIONS of LANCASHIRE. By Joun Rosy. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait and Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF FROISSART. 
In 2 vols, super-royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


CHRONICLES of ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, and the 


AGoiaing, ng Countries. From the latter part of the reign of Edward ITI. to the Coronation 
enry iv. By Sir Jony Frotssart. Tran from the French Editions, with 
Variations and Additions from man. celebrated. Mss. 7, THOMAS JOHNES, Esq. 3.to 
which are prefixed a Life of toe Author,an Essay on orks, and a Criticism on his 
History. ith 120 
An Edition of the above. with all tee Cun teeming Plates, 70 in number, is issued 
f-moroceo, £4 ; and in full 


in 2 vols. hal. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MONSTRELET. 
In 2 vols, super-royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
THE CHRONICLES of ENGUERRAND DI DE MONSTRELET. 
Containing an Account of the Civil Wars between of Orleans and Burgundy, 
of other Memorable Events that h appe lom of i as well as in 


is 
at the 1400, of Sir Jone roissart finishes, and en t ear 
"Translated by THOMAS JOHNES, th’ 


Mow ent Chagper tition of the Edition of the 
Prescott. The Author’s Copyright Edition. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, each vol. 5s. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and 
ISABELLA. 2 volumes. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of CHARLES the FIFTH. 
2 volumes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 1 volume. 
THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. 2 
umes. 


THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PERU. 2 volumes. 


THE HISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP the SECOND, 


KING of SPAIN, 3 vol 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


THE CAXTON EDITION. 

Messrs. GEoRGE RouTLEDGE & Sons beg to announce the publication of a New 
Edition of Lord Lytton’s Novels, which will be issued in Twenty 
Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. a volume. 

ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 
THE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. [February 1984. 


MY NOV. V i 
EL; or, Varieties in English Life. Vol. 7 aE 


MY NOVEL; or, Varieties in English Life. Vol. 
NIGHT and MORNING. [May 1884. 
THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. 

A New Library Edition, in demy 8vo. each 5s., to be issued in monthly volumes. 
1, JOSEPH ANDREWS. 
2. TOM JONES (in 2 volumes). 
3. AMELIA. 


4. JONATHAN WILD; Miscellaneous. 


A very qmail Balin, all numbered, of the above will be issued, printed on hand-made 
paper, cach vol, 1s, 6d. 


AINSWORTH’S NOVELS. 


ques nal Illustrated > with 433 Plates, Steel Engravings, and Woodcuts 
Crui Sir John Gilbert, R.A., H. K. Browne, and Frederick 
Gilibert. 16 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, each 5s, 


AURIOL. With Illustrations by Phiz. 
BOSCOBEL; or, the Royal Oak. With Illustrations. 
CRICHTON. With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 


FLITCH OF BACON. With Illustrations by Six John 
Gilbert, R.A. 


GUY FAWKES. With Illustrations on Steel by George 


JACK "SHEPPARD. With Illustrations on Steel by George 
Cruikshank, 


LANCASHIRE wn With Illustrations by Sir John 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. “With Illustrations by Hablot K. 


MISER'S _ DAUGHTER. With Illustrations by George 
OLD ST. PAUL'S. With Illastrations by John Franklin and 
H. K. Browne. 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE. Illustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 


ROOKWOOD. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank and 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 


SPENDTHRIFT, With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 
STAR CHAMBER. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne, 
TOWER of of LONDON. With Illustrations on Steel by George 


WINI DSOR CASTLE. With Ilustrations on Steel by George 
Cruikshank and Tony 


ROUTLEDGE’S Demy 8vo. NOVELS, CLOTH, each 5s. 


ARTHUR O’LEARY. By Caartes Lever. With Illustrations 
on Steel by George Cruikshank. 

TORLOGH O'BRIEN. By J.8. Le Fanv. With Illustrations 
on Steel by H. K. Browne. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Smepitry. With 42 Illus- 
trations on Steel by 

MONTE OHRISTO. By Atexanpre Dumas. With 20 


Illustrations by M. Valentine. 


NOTRE DAME. By Victor Hueo. With 36 Illustrations. 


VALENTINE VOX. By Henry Cocxroy. With the Original 
Illustrations on Steel by Onwhyn. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Howanrp Staunton. With Notes, ei + — Life. Large type. 
With 36 page plates by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 6 vols. se 8vo. cloth, each 5s. 

Volume Tre Two Gentlemen of a—Love’s Labour's —The Co 

Romeo and Juliet—The Taming of the John—A Night's 
Volume II.—_The Merchant of Venice—King Richard the Second—The First Part of King 

Henry the Fourth—The Second Part of Ki a} the Fourth— Merry ‘indsor 

‘Ado about Nothing —All’ 's Well thet Ends Well 
Volume IIT.—King Henry the Fifth—As You Like It—Pericles, Prince of Tyre—Twelfth 

Night , What You Will—The First Part of K: Hi ixth—’ Second 

theaty the Sisth—'The Third Part of King Hesry the Sixth, the Sixth—The 
Vol IV.—Timon of Athens— Richard the Third—M. Measure—King 

Volume V.—King Winter's Tale—Troilus and Cressida—Hamlet— 
ulius Cesar. 


.—Macbeth—Antony Cleopatra—Titus Andronicus—Othello—Poems 
Glomarlal Index. on ana 
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The Saturday Review. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry 


Author of “ Progress and Poverty.” Crown 8vo. — 5s. 


new, werk ty the outher of Progress and Poverty’ very lange 
readers...... Mr. George is beyond all question a writer very rem 
His style is lucid, vigorous, eloquent, incisive eSeces No one can deny h Reailite of ya 
his ot homely and apt illustration ent social sympathies, 
his rs of 4 5-4 invective, his capacity indignant ion.”’"— Times. 
s new book wi iil be read, and will make converts. He is an opponent of the 
existing onde er who will have to be met. He isa t and sees visi sions heis a enthusiast 
dreams noble dreams. He is. 44 of the best feelings with th the of 
ity, and able to awaken it in his readers. - for prevent evs 
ily News, 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing 


some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, ina 
Religious Orders of the Catholie Ch urch, By WILLIAM E, Appis and THomas 
ARNOLD. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 


REMAINS of EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. By his Son, the Earl 

of Lytron. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Facsimiles. Vols. I. and IL, 32s. 

“ Of unusual interest........ Iti impossible not to be fi by the self. lati: in 

rs that seem to have been written th singular frankness.” 
t is charmingly wri itten.’ *—Acader 
“Full of varied interest.” —Pall Ma: jazette. 
d with from family portraits at Knebworth.”—Daily News. 


Demy 8vo. with Etched Portrait and Facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, 14s, 


LIFE. of SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., 


M.P. Compiled from his Journals and Writings by ‘is Sister, Mrs, EH. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LINCOLNSHIRE and the DANES. By the 
Rev. G. 8. SrREATFEILD. 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


SEVENTEEN TH CENTURY STUDIES: a 
Contribution to the History of English Poetry. By EpmMunp W. Gossz, 
Author of ** Studies in Northern Literature” &c. 

“ The work of a careful student and critic. Mr. Gosse at first 


it to his task ojuiemens at once sound and delicate, and le is clear 
contribution to English literary 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION and EDUCATORS. By Davin 


Kay, F.R.G.S. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Frontispieces, cloth, 30s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronatp 


“ A good sto: weshinn not only fora liberal, but fora fashionable, a zenealocical, an 
artistic, and a coumopellt tan education....Itis not my province to criticize his book ; but ‘it 
may testify to to the entertainment and instruction whi hi haw afforded me 

G. A. S., in the Tilustrated London News. 


Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo, cloth, 6s 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Monnts, Author 


of “ The Epic of Hades ” &c. 
ben enue of the more important pieces make almost equal and high demands alike on my 
pathy and my admiration, and I hope you may ray enabled to cherish the enviab 
giv finding ute erance for truths so deep in forms of so much power and beauty."’—Letter 
STONE. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STRANGER’S STORY; and his Poem, 


“The Lament of Love”: an Episode of the fran Hills. Edited by 
CuaARLes Grinprop, Author of * Plays from English History” &c. 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of 
Genoa, By J. W. 
“ Verses full of melody and bright fancy. very elothed in 
ogee rhyme naatnnedl It is so musical as to be ass of 
who will look forward with pleasure to a future verse from the same gifted writer 
Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HINTS in SICKNESS: Where to Go and 
What to Do. By Henry C. Burpert, Founder of the Home Hospitals Asso- 
ciation for ing 4 Patients, A Handbook for Heads of Families, C 
— Men, City Missionaries, District Visitors, Nurses, and Hospital 

atients. 
reference.” Lancet. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
THE ‘HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM 
in ENGLAND. By M. Hyxpay. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROFIT SHARING between CAPITAL and 


LABOUR. By Septey TaYLor, M.A. To which is added a Memorandum on 
THE INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP at the WHITWOOD COLLIERIES, 
by ARCHIBALD and HeNry Bricas. With Remarks by SEDLEY TayLor. 


Demy 8vo. 6d. 
THE NATION ALIZATION of the LAND. 
By Samve. Samira, M.P. 
Crown S8vo. 6d, 


MR. HENRY GEORGE’S UNPROVED 


ASSUMPTION ; or, the Pauperism of Capital. Being a Politico: Economical 
Sonata, in Four ‘our Movements. By F.J. Bruce. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


CLASSICAL. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting 


of English Sentences translated from Cwsar, Cicero, on Livy, to be re- 
Latin. By the Rev. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. 
mo, —Key. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting 


of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy rtoceer-d Py to the Writing 
of «yy Latin Prose. By the Rev. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. .12mo. 
5s.— 


THE -ENEID of VIRGIL, translated into 


Verse. By Joun CONINGTON, MA. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 
price 93, 


HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE from 


Ennius to Boethius. By AvuGustus Simcox, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, 2 vols, 8vo, 323, 


MYTHS of HELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 


in German by Professor C. wrer, Heal- Master of the Alt:tadt 
Translated by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND, Second 


Edition. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. E. St. J. Panny, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, "with 
InDEX, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


HISTORICAL. 
Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


ESSAYS. Student's Edition, Authorized and Complete, crown 
8vo. 6s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND from the Accession of James I, Student’s Edition, 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 12s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


peeaes and SPEECHES. Student's Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD 


CLIVE, annotated by CounTHorE Bowen, M.A. With Map, fep. 
8vo. 28. 6d, 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAY on WARREN 


HASTINGS, annotated by S. Hates, Fep., 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armada. Popular Edition, with Illustrations, 
Original and from the Antique, by G. Scharf. Fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, or 1s. 
cloth. 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. ManpELt CreicuTon, M.A, Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


A CONCISE ENGLISH HISTORY, de- 


7 ay to assist Candidates preparing for Army, Civil —— or University 
Local Examinations. By W. M. Lupron. Crown 8vo. 3s, 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Exizaneru M. Seweit, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Fep, 2s. 6d, 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Evizaseta M. Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and Critical. By Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A, of ey College, 
Fourth Edition, revised, w with Additions, crown 8vo. 7s. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& NEW BOOKS. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. beg to announce that they will for the future publish 


Lorp’ Tennyson’s Works. 


They are now prepared to supply the Trade with an entirely New Edition of the 
complete Works, Corrected throughout by the Author, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d., 
printed from new type, and containing a new Portrait engraved on steel. 


EGYPT; 
AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


By D. MACKENZIE WALLACE. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


"THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By Jouy 


RicuarD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Author of “‘ The Making of England” &c. 
With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
bad ly a great liter: k, it isa fitting monument to a noble character. 
of the’ most contributions to historical literature that has been 
r many years i and in the 
cumstances under wh 


—interesting alike in its matter and its form, pathetic cir- 
it appears."'"—British Quarterly Review. 


NEW BOOK ON MILITARY ITALY. 


MILITARY ITALY. By Cuartes ManrreL. 


With Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 


V ESTIGIA: a Novel. By Georce FLemine, 
Author of “A Nile Novel,” ‘‘ Mirage,” “ Head of Medusa,” &c. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. [Ready Feb 


ruary 5. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ESTER : a Story of Contemporary Life. 
By Mrs. OLipHant, Author of “ The Curate in Charge,” “ Young Mus- 
grave,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 64. 

*,* This book bas not previously appeared in serial form. 
Undeniably a clever book."’—St. James's Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 


PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry James, 


Author of “‘ The American,” “ The Europeans,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEALAND; 


T or, a Trip to the Glaciers of the Anti with an Ascent of Mount Cook. 
By Sporswoop M.A., Member of the English Alpine 
Club. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


“ This is as good a book of travels as we have met with for a longtime. It combines the 
qualities of brevity, clearness, and and, it | 
most : jonal ntain experience ever undergone, it is singular’ rom _sensationa 
" ante came of Mr. Green and his companions ought to take rank in New Zealand 


writing.... n 
.""—Spectator. 


story only second to those of Tasman and Cook 
MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


MBS. LORIMER: a Sketch in Black and 


White. By Lucas Mater. New Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“ The st i table not only for its general originality and freshness and simple truth to 
Imirabl bits of d ion and telling sketches of character."’— Guardian. 


FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By 
Henry James, Autbor of “ The American,” “The Europeans,” &c. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Next week. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, Elited by Jonn Mortey. 
NEW VOLUME. 


ADDISON. By W. J. Covnrtuore. 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


LANDand its RE NT. By Francis A. Waker, 


Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Maszachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Author of “The Wages Question,” “ Money,’ “‘ Money, Trade, aud 
Industry,” “ Political Economy,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, An ELE- 


Crown 


MENTARY TREATISE on the; Founded on the Method of Rates or 
Fluxions. By Jons Mixor Price, Professor of Mathematics in the United 
States. Navy, and WitLIAM WooLsEy JoHuNson, Professor of Mathematics at 
the United states Naval Academy. Third E:lition, Revised and Corrected, 
demy 8vo. 1638. Abridged Edition, demy 8vo. 8s. 


‘(THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN.”—The first of a Se:ies of Papers by this popular writer, 
entitled “AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORN- 
appears in THE ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED Macazine for FEB- 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “All in a 


Garden Fair” &c.—The first part of a New Story, entitled “ JULIA,” 
by this favourite novelist, appears in Tuk ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAca- 
ZINE for FEBRUARY. 


Price SIXPENCE ; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR FEBRUARY, 1884: 


1. THE LOVING CUP. Engraved by J. D. Coorrr from the Painting by 
D. G. Rosetti, in the possession of A. S. Stevenson, Esq. (Frontispiece). 


2. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be con- 
tinued). The AurHorR of HaLtvax, GENTLEMAN.” 


y O. r—St. Mawe's Custie, Falmouth Bay ; Engraved by 
Paterson—Falmouth from Flushing ; Engraved by W. M. R. Quick—A Fisherman's 
Cellar near the Lizard ; Engraved by E. Gascoine—A Crabber's Hole, Gerran’s Buy ; 
Engraved by Balecz Istvan—Cornish Fish ; Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
3. THE POST-OFFICE. 

JUustrations by Harny Furniss: The Hospital_The Post Boy of the Si 
o’Clock at the General Post Office, Sie at the General hey 
In-ide—Signing the Stamp Book—Stamping—Sorting Letter Packets—The Detective 
| Searching the Newspapers—Blind Letters—Wax. Engraved by J. D. 

wer. 


4. THB CHARACTER OF DOGS. By Ropert Lovis STEVENson. 
by RANDOLPH CALpDxcoTT: Initial Letter—Social lity 
Beater—-Not Beccived in Society The Product of Civilization. be 
D. Cooper. e 
5. THE HUMMING-BIRD’S RELATIVES. By Grant ALLEN. 
Tilustrations by CHARLES WHyMPER: Humming-Birds—Sand Martens—Swifts in 
5 kw of Swallows and Martens—The Swallow. Engraved by W. and 
R. Cheshire. 


6. JULIA (to be continued). By WALTER BESANT. 

7. THE CAMPAGNA: a Poem. By AucusTa WEBSTER. 

8. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chapter 10—12. (To be continued.) 
By CHARLOTTE M. Yoner. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c.— Initial Letter, designed by Louis 
Matthes—Ornamental Frieze by Battista Pittoni—Frieze and Initial 
Letter designed by A. Morrow —Ornamental Frieze by Battista Pittoni— 
Tail-piece by Battista Pittoni—Ornamental Frieze designed by Louis 
Matthes—Initial Letter by Jan Dirk de Bry. 


CANON WESTCOTT'’S NEW BOOK. 


(THE REVELATION of the FATHER: 
Short Lectures on the Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St. John. By 
Brooke Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
of King's College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &c. Crown 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLEY. 


FRRALPH WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 


LECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo. 5s. each volume, 

1, MISCELLANIES, With an Introductory Essay by Moriey. 

2. ESSAYS. | 3. POEMS. 

4. ENGLISH TRAITS; AND REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 

5. CONDUCT OF LIFE; AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE, 

6. LETTERS; AND SOCIAL AIMS; &c. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


J{XCURSIONS of an EVOLUTIONIST. 


By Jonn Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard 
University, Author of “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” “ Darwinism and 
other Essays,” &c. Crown 8vo. (Next week, 


M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 292, 
for FEBRUARY. 1s, 

CONTENTS : 

1, ENGLAND. ; 5. A SERBIAN PORT. 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS, An ELEMEN- 

TARY TREATISE on the; Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions,. , 
By WiuiaM Wootsty Jounson, Professor of Mathematics at the United 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. Demy 8vo. 8s. | 


6, A LADY'S RAILWAY JOURNEY 
IN INDIA, By C. F. Gorvon 


2. THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


SPECTION.— 7. NOTE ON A GOOD WORK. 
4. THE WIZARD’S SON, By Mrs. | 8. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
Chapters 47-48. 


...MACMILLAN & CO., 29 AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


"Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
" at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 26, 1884. aa 
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